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PARADISE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


TuHE light lay on the gates, the light 
Sent from no moon nor any star, 
And in the radiance strange blooms wild and white, 
White as the mists of morning are 
Smitten by sun and storm and shower, 
Climbed, ever climbed, a living tower, 
Where the life shook in spray and spire, 
With hidden depths half orbed in dew, 
With garlands, an innumerous crew, 
Swinging in splendid leaf and brier, 
And the high heaven stooped in sad desire, 
And far the fragrance streamed, and far the fire. 


But heavily the midnight gloomed 
Beyond, o’er all things dear and sweet, 
Where the hushed cedars in the luster loomed 
And cast the darkness at their feet,— 
Loomed in the surge of hoary flame 
The archangel, burning in vast shame, 
Shed on the broad and blenching skies, 
Shed moveless from his sword whose guard 
The way with white transplendence barred,— 
Or from insufferable eyes,— 
For, in the shadow where all shadow dies, 
Black, black bebind the gates lay Puradise. 


And as they went, they two alone, 
They two, away from Paradise, 
One smiled upon them from a happier zone, 
Vaporous, and blushing, and from eyes 
Violets with Hesper in their dew, 
And murmured, “Tho the gates for you 
No more unclose, oh wherefore go 
So far? For underneath these walls 
Once, only once, when Young Love calls, 
With music winding wide and low, 
They who come after you shall surely know 
How sweet the winds of Paradise do blow.” 


Then as their steps stayed at the sigh 
Of low boughs drooping in a wood, 
With wings that touched the earth and touched the sky 
They knew a still dim angel stood. 
“Grace do I bear. In Eden’s stead 
Enter the Eden here,” he said. 
“Where unforgotten odors creep 
The rivers out of Eden fall, 
The rose-leaves drift across the wall, 
And breathed from ivory flutes shall sweep 
Soft measures round you lying dark and deep 
Folded within the Paradise of Sleep!” 
Newsuryrorr, Mass. 
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THE COST OF JOY. 





BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON, 


THE cost of joy is joy ; for in the sea 

A brook no longer may an idler be; 

The ocean lifts her ships and bears them on,— 
Our sweet old hillside troubadour is gone. 


The cost of joy is joy ; June brings the rose ; 
But clad in tears the violet springtime goes; 
The rose of passion with her hot, red breath 
Is love’s first silent messenger to death. 


The cost of joy is joy; suns fright the moon; 
The rainbow hope dissolves in truth’s high noon ; 
To-day costs yesterday in heart and brain,— 
Immortal life, the s1m of earthly gain. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Arguments for Free Coinage Refuted. 


—_——— 


LOGICAL INVERACITY OF SILVER 
CHAMPIONS. 


The Gold Product of the World Sufficient. 
SILVER DEMONETIZED BY OVERPRODUCTION. 


Free Coinage Means a Cumbrous Second-class Money; 
A Horizontal Reduction of the Tariff; The Payment 
of Obligations by Debased Dollars; The Deple- 
tion of the United States Treasury; Wide- 
spread and Heavy Losses; Degraded 
Wages are the Inevitable Result 
of a Degraded Currency. 





BY THE HON, JUSTIN S, MORRILL, 


UNITED STaTéS SENATOR FROM VERMONT, 


IT is not here proposed t> present an elaborate treatise 
on the currency ; but so much misinformation has been 
put in circulation, touching ‘‘ the free coinage of silver 
on the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold,” that it may be useful to 
have some of the worthless theories thus propagated re- 
futed by facts and branded as base coin, It is to be re- 
gretted that a division of our political parties on this 
grave problem should already appear to be invited, if, as 
the present writer believes, its just and honest solution is 
absolutely essential to the prosperity of all our people, 
and of one part of the Union no less than any other, 
Republicans earnestly desire their party to be right, and 
on this question so to run the race as not to be finally a 
castaway. 

The self-government by the freemen of a nation in- 
volves the assumption that its authority will at all times 
find ample support in the intelligence and integrity of 
the majority. This assumption, with universal educa- 
tion, and the general acceptation of the cardinal princ’- 
ples and habits of a Christian people, has seemed to be 
safe and well grounded, altho some temporary aber- 
rations have occurred which awaited the correction of 
** sober second thought.” 

The dangers that lie in the pathway of free govern- 
ments, based on universal suffrage, appear mostly in 
years of business dzpression, or in financial panics, when 
the people grow despondent and languish for a scapegoat 
upon which to throw the blame. Then demazogs and’ 
charlatans everywhere prowl about, 


“ Seeking one’s ill, another to infect.” 
‘Then debts increase in magnitude, and cowardly leg- 
islators, without the courage of being honest *‘ to their 
own hurt,” are tempted to offer artificial relief by leg+l 
obstructions to their collection, or to diminish the 
amount by debased standards of Jegal-tender money. 

After the War of the Revolution, Hamilton and Wash- 
ington, at the birth of our Republic, solidly established 
its financial reputation by funding and paying the public 
debt in coin equal to the best of the world. Mora than 
two-thirds of the great debt so recently incurred in the 
War of the Rebellion has already been paid, by Lincoln 
and his successors, with a dollar everywhere worth its 
full face value. 

There has been a loud and delusive cry about the Act 
of Congress in 1873, which, after three years of consid- 
eration by the Treasury Department and by Congress, 
purposely omitted to provide for the further coinage of 
the silver dollar, none having been coined for nearly 
forty years, and only eight millions had ever bean coined. 
At that time the only curreacy in use as money was de- 
preciated paper, a legal tender for all devis, and debts 
then on a specie basis could have b2en paid in gold at 
about two per cent. less cost thin in silver. It was 
sought to avoid its instability, which followed sooner, 
perhaps, than was expected ; and this prudent and poli- 
tic act has been the ark which has saved our people from 
being wholly overwhelmed by the silver flood. Some 
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members of Congrese, who have spuukily confessed ig- 
norance of its passage, appear to have been ‘“‘a-wool- 
gathering” ever since. Only when shrinking silver sug- 
gested its use in payment of debts with less than had 
been promised was the wrong tenderly commiserated. 

The Act, however, is still assailed by demagogs who 
use a big word, unknown tosuch lexicographers as Jobn- 
son, and swear at “the crime of 73, which demonetized 
silver.” I€-this bugaboo word means that the United 
States, or the world, has less silver money than in 1873, 
or that our silver dollar was deprived of a legal-tender 
prerogative, it is a gross falsehood. According to the 
Director of the Mint there bas b2en an increase of the 
world’s silver coinage since 1873 to the amount of 
$13,000,000,000, or an increase of 50 per cent. of the 
world’s silver coinage, of which the United States con- 
tributed the largest share. 

The Republican Party, as its action conclusively shows, 
has _ not been unfriendly to silver. Since 1873, the Gov- 
ernment has purchased not less than $575,000,000 of sil- 
ver, and has coined 420,000,000 of silver dollars—many 
times more than was ever coined before. The party is 
not hostile to silver, but has reached the point, as has 
France, beyond which it is dangerous to go without the 
co-operation of other leading commercial-nations. It 1s 
fairly estimated that the United States now holds one- 
eighth portion of all the silver in the world; aud yet our 
silver dollar, current nowhere else, finds little hospital- 
ity at home among its friends or opponente. There is less 
than one dollar per capitain actual circulation, while 
the Government is compelled to hoard its ponderous 
tons of silver, and humbly to issue instead certificates of 
indebtedness, for which gold may be wanted, whether 
obtainable or not. Were wages tendered to even silver 
miners in silver dollars, a general strike would be pro- 
voked. The hump on the camel’s back can more easily 
be unloaded than the redundant silver in the belly of the 
Treasury. 

No donbt, through national co-operation, the value of 
silver might be considerably increased by its more uni- 
versal coinage, or larger use as money, as it might be 
by a larger commercial demand ; and this co-operation 
should be earnestly sought and practically tried. It is 
the only visible outlet of redundant silver. Should all 
Europe, however, join and co-operate with the United 
States, and the annual product still continue at its pres- 
ent hight, or be largely augmented, as silver mine owners 
confidently anticipate, even such co-operation might 
prove a task too Herculean to bring silver up to its 
former value ; and much less would this result follow its 
coinage single handed by the United States ; but it would 
not fail to maintain a liberal amount of silver in circula- 
tion on a parity with gold. 

The crisis of 1869 has not been wholly dismissed from 
the memory of our people, and the records of the South- 
ern contagion of State-debt repudiation are of a later 
date. The recent Census presents the marvelous advance 
of many Southern States in their wealth of agricultural 
products and manufactures, as well as of educational 
institutions; and yet the time is not remote when 
debt repudiation was dominant in a majority of these 
S:ates, tho never proudly claimed as one of their ‘‘ State 
rights.” The present attitude of some of the leaders 
there on the subject of a cheaper dollar gives rise to the 
apprehension that repudiation, like blood poison, is in- 
eradicable. It is not without reluctance that a tabulated - 
statement of these derelict States will here be presented. 





Amount Amount of 


STATES. Period. rejected. discount. Total. 


$7,000,000 
4,976,997 
8,191,148 
20,664,209 
6,230,916 
11,106,694 
20,249,090 





Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


4,976,997 


265,916 
11,106,694 


1870 to 1889 19,838,940 410,150 


Total... $50,585,937 $27,833,117 $78,419,054 





These monotonous financial obliquities leave a painful 
impression of origival sin lurking among Southern Pop- 
ulists, as well as anfong others of a better faith; and as 
has been wickedly said of female admirers of Byron’s 
poetry, by one of his countrymen, it is feared that ‘ they 
are all endeared by a little profligacy.” While these 
deep wounds on the credit of States are not yet healed 
over, the parties can ill-afford to appear as the antagonists 
of the national honor and credit by becoming prominent 
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in the advocacy of cheap silver with which to pay pen- 
sions and the national debt. : 

The Democratic Party, mainly intrenched in the 
South, are apparently anxious to have their statesman- 
ship so firmly re-established that a national candidate 
for the Presidency can safely be presented, from the 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line, without a blot of the 

istoric past ‘leaping to light” to imperil the result. 
No party will be likely to propose the scaling of the 
national debt, but its payment in depreciated silver has 
a dangerous sectional support. Nor will any party di- 
rectly cut down the pensions of Union soldiers; but those 
who fought on the other side may look with complacency 
upon a prospective liquidation of such large demands in 
dollars of considerably less value. 

Our Southern brethren also much desire to invite im- 
migration and capital from the North to develop their 
immense and long slumbering natural resources, and 
their industrial prosperity would be hailed with joy by 
the whole Union, as that might terminate rancorous 
divisions upon economic questions ; but in 1894, with the 
primacy of cheaper coal, iron, cotton and labor, when 
their opportunity arrived for a substantial advance, if 
not for supremacy in our large home industries, they 
flung away their birthrights for a mongrel free-trade 
measure of which no one claims the paternity, and only 
exhibited steeplechase statesmanship further by sundry 
attempts to foist upon our country a standard dollar 
worth not more than fifty cents. All attempts, how- 
ever, to guide and govern a great people by lame or by 
cunning expedients have ever been doomed in the end 
to disastrous failure. 

The logical inveracity of some silver champions, tho 
often exposed, seems inherent andincurable. They con- 
stantly represent, with ‘‘ portentous solemnity,” as if it 
were true, that the world’s product of gold has annually 
been growing smaller, and, therefore, has enormously 
advanced in value, At the same time they crucify their 
logic by refusing to admit that the prodigious increase of 
silver has in any degree diminished its value. 

But what aré the facts about the world’s product of 
gold? Prior to 1850 it wus annually about $30,000,000. 
During the golden era of California it largely increased 
and subsequently decreased, Since 1888 the annual gold 
product of the world has steadily increased and was 
never larger than in 1893, when it amounted to $157,228, - 
000 ; but the Director of the Mint estimates a still larger 
product for 1894 by $21,000,000. No other country, but 
Australia, produces as much gold as the United States. 
Surely the champion falsehood about a growing scarcity 
of the world’s gold, so long overworked, should be re- 
leased from its shameful service. 

We also have some silver-mine ftnspired orators, who 
proclaim that the fall in the value of silver has been the 
potential cause of the fall in the value of cotton, wheat, 
iron, copper, and many other commodities. This might 
appear plausible if silver were serving as a substitute for 
any of the articles mentioned ; but none of them, how- 
ever, appear to have had redundant silver as a veritable 
rival. 

The direct cause of the lower price of each, separate 
article is as easily to be traced as that of silver it- 
self. The world has been overstocked with productions 
at less cost. The crop of cotton has been doubled, but 
its consumption has not been doubled. The surplus of 
‘one year goes far toward supplying the demand of the 
next. In the case of iron we have an example of a metal 
more useful than silver, where the reduction in value 
surpasses that of silver; and the fact that the United 
States recently produced more iron in a single year than 
was produced thirty years ago by the whole world, will 
be accepted as a 3ufficient reason for its reduced price by 
all, save here and there one of the elongated-ear class 
that ‘‘ knoweth his master’s crib.” 

In the same mine where, in 1864, the cost of producing 
copper was over 26 cents a pound, it was last year less 
than 6 cents a pound. The low price of copper is thus 
explained ; and it is not charged, even by any flaming 
copper-nose, that copper has been ‘‘ demonetized.” 

Unfortunately, the price of the wheat and cotton fell 
to a lower point the past year than ever before ; and the 
trump howl of silver boomers has been that 5-cent cot- 
ton and 50-cent wheat would prevail until advanced by 
the free coinage of silver at16to1. Yet middling cotton 
has recently advanced to 7 cents per pound, and wheat 
at Chicago to 78 cents per bushel, in the absence of the 
free coinage of silver, or when silver had nothing more 
to do with the rise than with the fall, and no other rela- 
tion than would be expected from an eclipse of the moon. 

Misinformation is disseminated about wheat by the 
bushel. Our crop of 1894, being 497,000,000 bushels more 
than in 1885, had something to do with the temporary 
curtailment of its price ; but the ability of Great Britain, 
where we depend for a market of any surplus, 1o make 
its purchase in silver rupees, obtained in London at 27 
cents and then paid out for wheat in India at 48 
cents, had much more to do with its phenomenal reduc- 
tion of price. With this resource completely under the 
control of Great Britain, it is not likely that America 
will there find a market for much wheat so long as it can 
be had for less than fifty cents per bushel in India. 

The illustration of the silver dogma by the price of 
corn, along with that of wheat, seems to have been care- 
fully avoided, and probably because it upsets the consan- 
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guinity of so-called ‘‘ demonetized silver,” with the low 
prices of agricultural products. The price of corn in 
1885 at Chicago was 35 cents per bushel, while 
now, in 1895, it is 55 cents per bushel. We raise 
many more bushels of corn than of wheat; but it was 
only the shortage of the crop that increased the price, 
certainly not any free coinage of silver. It is clear that 
corn and silver are not twins in adversity. 

The subordination of India to silver is conspicuous 
where it restrains the wages of labor and all they have 
to sell, as it does in Mexico. The subordination of the 
United States would now, as surely as the night follows 
the day, follow any single-handed free coinage of silver ; 
and yet this is the unknown god whom the Populists so 
ignorantly worship. 

A non-partisan report was made by the sub-Committee 
on Finance of the United States Senate, in 1893, with 
Senators Allison, Aldrich, Harris, Carlisle and Jones 
among the acting members after long investigation, 
with the assistance of Carroll D. Wright, Superintend- 
ent of the Department of Labor, and this committee 
elaborately computed the average prices of nine princi-: 
pal agricultural products—barley, corn, cotton, hemp, 
Oats, meats, rye, tobucco and whea’, and found that the 
gold value of these products had decreased from 1860 to 
1891 less than two per cent.; while gold remained sub- 
stantially uniform, si:ver had largely decreased in value. 

Formerly the Democratic Party, led by Jefferson, 
Jackson and Benton, was welded together in all polit- 
ical campaigns on a money standard of full and intrinsic 
value the world over, Government fiat money was re- 
garded with contempt; and even United Siates bank 
paper money, based upon abundant capital, was hunted 
down with party wrath. Silk purses filled with gold was 
the Democratic ideal of standard money, and the public 
revenue was paid on the gold standard established in 
1834. 

After aseason of rustication the party, in 1893, again 
elected its President, known as a fixed adherent of a 
sound money standard; but the Southern Democratic 
territory was suddenly invaded by Populist crusaders, 
who obtained so many squads of new recruits, wearied 
by the longevity and martial fame of the office-holding 
class, that the old party was in danger of being sup- 
planted. The leaders, therefore, awfully dizzy and des 
perate, resolved to storm the Populist camp, and loot its 
entire equipage of political quackery. Agreeing with 
Hosea Biglow, each one said vo the other : 

*In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing thet 1 perceive 
To hev a soiid vally.” 

In short, they surprised the Populists, who awoke one 
morning only to find their political humbugs had been 
stolen, and the 16 to 1 fifty cent silver standard hoisted 
by their Democratic enemy. Cheap money from wild- 
cat banks and the cheaper semi fiat money from the 
Government Mint, was expected to be so abounding as to 
be had by Tom, Dick and Harry without anything to 
sell and without work, and all taxcs to be paid by mil- 
lionaires. 

Meantime the Democratic ship of state, exhausted of 
supplies, appeared in a sinking condition, with a crew 
mainly anxious to obtain life preservers to escape—even 
to Oklahoma. Never has a great political party been so 
abruptly smitten with fatty degeneration, and never was 
@ party more in need of wholesome Executive chastise- 
ment, nor less in the sweet mood of submission. Thry 
will worship the molten silver calf in spite of Moses. 

Long time ago, when the country dairymaid could 
not get her butier to come by churning, she was taught 
to believe that ** a witch was in the churn.” Now, when 
new machinery, and the far cheaper cost of transporta 
tion within the past thirty years, have immensely re- 
duced the cost of nearly all commodities, the silver prop- 
aganda would persuade the very elect to believe that our 
money standard had been bewitched, and that gold has 
risen to about twice its former value. The true, and 
perhaps the highest test of this question, relied upon by 
ull political economists since the days of Adam Smith, 
is whether or not the wages of laboring men have been 
adversely affected. From 1860 to 1890 the wages of 
all American working men and women have been very 
largely increased, no class less than 48 per cent, and 
from tnat up to 100 per cent. Surely they are not asking 
to have their wages tendered in money of a lower stand- 
ard than what they have been receiving, and the best 
money of the world has no terrors for them. No one 
denies that, ‘‘ Labor is the ultimate price which is paid 
for everything.” 

Another irrefutable proof that gold has not advanced 
in value since 1870 is the fact that gold loans are now ob- 
tainable by our Government at a far less rate of inter- 
est. Wherever sound money prevails never have banks 
held larger sums of idle money on deposit. The rates of 
interest in Berlin and London, on the gold standard, are 
the lowest in the world, and the highest wherever silver 
is dominant. Tne rate of interest in New York on loans 
for ninety days is from 2 to34 per cent., varying with the 
class of paper, and in London, at the Bank of England, 
is 2 per cent., while the general market rate is less than 
l per cent. Among people who are limited to silver 


money, debtors are the common prey of usurious Shy- 
locks, 16 to 1, compared with people who maintain the 
parity of gold and silver; and defaulting debtors, tho 
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exempt from the forfeiture of the single “‘ pound of 
flesh,” have not been exempt in Spanish America from 
the greater exaction of peonage. 

Finally,the fact that the world’s stock of gold, re- 
cently very largely increased, should strike a deathblow 
to the giddy accusation that its scarcity has greatly aug- 
mented its value. According to the high authority of 
Mulball, the world’s total stock of gold in 1850 was 
$2,535,000,000, and in 1890 it had increased to $5,175,000,- 
000. The “ scarcity” argument will be only half-rations 
to hungry enemies of ‘‘ gold-bugs.” As Dow once ser- 
monized, they must not forget that 

” A little lying is a dangerous thing, 
Go your whole length or never make a spring.” 
It should also be remembered that, by reason of use of 
checks on banks, drafts and other substitutes, less than 
five per cent. of any kind of money is actually handled 
in the business transactions of the commercial world. 

The ‘ quantitive theory ” of money, denying the gold 
standard, sets forth that the unit of value is wholly 
regulated by the more or less quantity of gold, silver 
and paper money in circulation, and that paper properly 
limited and made a legal tender by law, needs no back- 
ing by either gold or silver. This forgotten Greenback 
theory seems now to be revived as a new suit of clothes 
to aid silver inflation, tho admittedly not a whit better 
than paper with the Government stamp. The many 
admirers of the most distinguished supporter of this 
theory will have higher faith in what he taught in the 
Scnate, April 1st, 1874, about gold: 

‘*So exact a measure is it of human effort that, when it 
is exclusively used as money, it teaches the very habit of 
honesty. It neither deals in, nor tolerates false pretenses. 
It cannot lie. It keeps its promises to rich aud poor 
alike.” 

If, however, the ‘‘ quantitive theory” of money were 
true, and that every dollar added to its circulation di- 
miuished its value, our money on the gold standard 
shouid now be down to zero ; for we have recently added 
almost fabulous amounts to our circulation. In 1860 we 
had a very limited amount of gold and silver, not ex 
ceeding $300,000,000, and barely $207,802,000 of paper 
money, but in 1874 the total amount of gold, silver and 
paper legal-tender money in circulation was $2,440,616,- 
198. This is far more than we ever had before, being 
$25 per capita and unequaled by any other nation saye 
France. ‘*Quantitive!” Thanks to the teacher of that 
word, tho all should know that a somewhat shrunken 
price humbles even silver when inflated. 

A frequent imputation has been made upon the Gov- 
ernments of Europe, and especially upon that of Great 
Britain as a creditor nation, that they adhere to the sin- 
gle gold standard of money because it has increased and 
will continue to increase in value ; but their statisticians 
of the highest authority have refuted all this, and have 
snown that gold today is more abundant and cheaper 
toan ever before, tho moving from place to place and 
fleeing away trom all singlesilver standard States. Those 
who know how heavily burdened are the rulers of the 
chief Governments of Europe to obtain by taxation funds 
sufficient to pay the interest on their public debts well 
know how baseless such an imputation must be. 

Here is a list of these debt-ridden Governments : 





GOVERNMENTS. Debt, 1891. 

Great Britain and Ireland........ $3,261,268,112 
Dependencies of do........... 2,144 394,940 
PD + sGeekinbnabapnsen 50s deeusee 4,319,$87 677 
MED ciicnbaekcedssusanesesasensses 5, 908,055,228 
German Empire...........0....+0++ 452,417,568 
German States.,........cceeeee 2,008,909,336 
Chak caine cadsinnsenbecenan 1,637 994,884 
Austria-Hupgary.............se08- 2,669,475,740 
4. sivbvbestasnassbatenbesweos 799,941,945 
sc cku nbweedeoileisbaeeesdeeese 2,290,592,493 
NID. Sis sins dvcndenbececece 430,154,233 
a ccanan caunekecesduse beeen 568,847,620 
MEE ssincunededsosweseeceue $26,492,038,782 


This is an enormous indebtedness, and perhaps beyond 
the point where it can ever be diminished, as every na- 
tion in Europe is reported to have had, the past year, a 
deficit of revenue, which has been supplied by new loans. 
Any increase of these public debts by an advance of the 
money standard would subject many of these Govern- 
ments to bankruptcy, and compel the dismissal of their’ 
rulers. Even Lord Salisbury knows that such an expan- 
sion of the large indebtedness to England, of South 
America, India, Canada and Australia, would not only 
make its collection hopeless, but the retention of British 
colonies impoesible. 

It has been reported, perhaps falsely, that some of the 
canny English manufacturers complain that the wages 
paid by them are more than they can afford, and that 
they, therefore, favor the cheaper standard of silver as 
the surest method of reducing the wages of English 
laboring men. This idea may have occasionally found a 
dreamy lodgment on this side of the Atlantic ; but here, 
in a free country, such pinching by artfully lowering the 
standard of money, could not be enforced. An old neigh- 
bor of mine, a good deacon, as well as a good judge and 
lover of horses, once told me that he sometimes made a 
good horse trade before he got up in the morning, but 
found, after he got up, that the other fellow wouldn’t 
agree to it. When the greedy employers get up in the 
morning after the free coinage of silver, they will not 
find shoemakers, weavers and iron founders ready to 
agree to a reduction of their wages by a bogus standard 
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of money. The exchangeable value of a depreciated 
currency cannot be concealed, even from the race but 
lately emancipated, when daily advertised and brought 
home by the inflated prices of all the necessaries of life. 

Those who are pushing the hazardous silver exp2riment 
pretend that they are for the free coinage of both silver 
and gold, well knowing that no gold bullion would be 
coined, as coinage adds nothing to its value, and that it 
would not circulate, if coined, along with depreciated 
silver. They also know that they have furnished con- 
spicuous evidence of their hostility to keeping a reserve 
of gold for the purpose of maintaining the parity of a gold 
aad silver currency, as well as hostility to granting any 
authority toobtain gold in any manner, whether by duties 
or imports, or by the issue of bonds; and they absurdly 
assume that the transfer of American gold to Europe 
wiil cheapen the products they sell to us, which must be 
paid for in gold. Manifestly, they want silver mono- 
metallism, feeling sure that the free coinage of silver will 
banish gold and leave only the forlorn standard of Mexico 
aod China. 

Many of these very resolute financiers, loudly claim- 
ing to be binetallists, insist that the maintenance of the 
free coinage of silver and gold on a parity, at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, is far within the ‘‘ Fourth of July” power of 
the United States; but the bimetallism they really want 
is suver, with.the cursed gold left out, and for them, as 
the woodsman said of the soup, made of pork and crow, 
** that it was good, but the less of crow the better.” Evi- 
dently for them the less of gold the better. 

Numerous acts have been passe i by Congress regula- 
ting the value of our gold and silver coins, and the con- 
stitutional power to subtract from or add to the weight, 
or coinage of one or the other has never been contro- 
verted. ‘Tne magnitude of the present divergence of sil- 
ver from its former ratio of value, now makes its regula- 
tion more than ever imperative, and we are also bound 
by law to preserve its parity with gold. 

The idea that the annual and variable product of gold 
and silver was so divinely preordaiued, from the time 
of Moses to that of Cieveland, that a just and iofallible 
ratio of relative value would always be maintained, inde- 
pendently of human interference, can hardly be accepted 
by even the citizens of the arid region of Nevada, who 
find irrigation by the fallen sons of Adam an unending 
necessity. 

Our bold experiment in 1878, of trying to increase the 
value of silver by the purchase and coinage of not less 
than two million dollars per month, and again, in 1890, 
the purchase of four and half million ounces of silver 
bullion per month, proved stupendous failures. Silver, 
instead of rising t> the par of one dollar and twenty- 
nine cents per ounce, has fallen to about sixty-six cents 
per ounce, and the great loss to the holders of fifty-cent 
dollars and silver certiticates may have to be hereafter 
reimbursed by some succeeding generation, as has been 
that on Trade dollars. 

The interested owners of silver mines and their attor- 
neys admit that they expect to derive some incidental 
advantage from the free coinage of silver on the ratio of 
16 to 1 of gold, but deny that the parity of the metals will 
be precluded, and with cathedral gravity insist that its 
beneficence and crowning mercy wili mainly accrue to 
debtors whose burdens will be radically diminished by 
the silver standard. It should be added that the obliga- 
tions imposed by contracts would also be diminished. 
Those of life and other insurance companies, deposits in 
savings and other banks, bonds of railroad corporations, 
National and State d-bts, as well as the wages of labor, 
would all be payable with depreciated silver dollars. 

When the Secretary of Frederick the Great brought to 
him a proclamation he had been directed to prepare, an- 
nouncing the purpose of seizing and annexing a neigh- 
boring province, and read the first words, ‘‘ In the name 
of God,” Frederick exclaimed: *‘ Strike out all about 
God, and say, I want a province.” Would it not be 
more deceat for the interested parties to copy this exam- 
ple by striking out all claims to ‘‘beneficence” and 
“‘mercy,” and squarely say they want and mean to have 
a higher price for silver bullion, alths it may rob a vast 
and defenseless multituie of needy and worthy credit- 
ors? 

It is also claimed, because the ratio of gold and silver 
was on a parity of value for many years, during which 
France alone kept its mint open to the coinage of both 
metals—tho changing the ratio many times, and often 
charging a high rate of seigniorage—that the United 
States alone can now open its mints to free coinage of 
both metals, and maintain their parity at 16 to 1, tho the 
real value may be 32 to 1. But when France, wholly 
bordered by States usiog silver, had its mint open, it 
should be borne in mind that the commercial value of 
both gold and silver had no violent change, and the coin- 
age value of silver being often in excess, as it was in 1873- 
74. The much-lauded silver coinage achievement of 
France would not have been at the time a prodigious 
feat for even a government of the smallest or Lilliputian 
rank, But the recent development of silver mines, big 
and little, has been so vast that the miners by overpro- 
duction have actually *‘ demonetized” silver to the ex- 
tent of one-half its coinage value. No leyislation could 
have done this, yet, being done, the whole commercial 
world recognizes the fact. 

The free coinage of silver threatens our people with a 
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sudden subjection to cumbrous second-class money 

and to wreck a great foreign commerce and a greater 
home trade, selling for silver _and buying with gold, 
while bedlam politics would rage with general chaos in 
all business relations to mark the age. If on a lower 
silver standard of money, the Government must some- 
how double its revenue, as all of its expenditures are 
now based on the standard of sound money. Debts due 
might also be called for at once, or else have to be made 
secure against the silver abridgment. The rich would 
thrive, and the poor be left in thelurch. Our public debt 
would be in limbo ; but when our public debt shall be 
less precious to our freemen than is that of hereditary 
sovervignties to their subjects, the Fourth of July should 
be blotted out as an honor no longer due to our Republic. 

The free coinage of silver directly threatens a fifty per 
cent. horizontal reduction of the tariff. Importers would 
need only to bring or buy silver bullion and have it 
coined, ready to tender in payment of duties on their 
foreign merchandise, in order to obtain a reduction of 
tariff rates equal to the great difference between the 
coinage value of silver and its commercial value. No 
State largely interested in manufactures, or desiring to 
augment such industries, and hoping for sme tariff pro- 
tection, will ba likely, in 1896, to give spontaneous sup- 
port to a fifty cent dollar, or to a fifty-cent silver candi- 
date for the Presidency. No extended manufac.uring 
industries can thrive, or even exist, based on a degraded 
curreacy, without an equal degradation of the wages of 
labor. 

‘The controversy on the part of extreme silver partisans 
has been bitterly denunciatory ; and yet they have little 
tolerance for any straight-from-the-shoulder arguments 
of their opponents. The opinion of merchants, bankers 
and boards of trade, all having ripe experience in finan- 
cial and monetary affairs, but all opposed to the free 
coinage of silver by the United States alone, are scouted 
with contempt, while those of the man in the moon, or 
of the mere theorist, and recently imbibed, are hailed as 
the inerrant political gospel. 

The Representatives from States where silver is promi- 
nent uadoubtediy represent the opinions of their con- 
stituents, who honestly believe their wealth would be 
doubled if the Government would consent to coin their 
bullion and issue its obligations to the’ owners for their 
whole product at the rate of one dollar for each 371} 
grains of silver. They argue that the Government would 
lose nothing, because these obligations would be payable 


only in silver dollars; and the inquiry then, ‘‘ Who must 


bear the grievous loss?” is only answered with a shoulder 
shrug as an impertinent question. 

Tney also urge that the silver industry must have com- 
plete protection, not by tariff duties on imports of foreign 
silver, but by the free coinage of all that maybe offered 
by the whole world at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold, that 
being an equivalent to its purchase at double of its real 
value. Tariff protection usually brings much money into 
the Treasury ; but the silver protection asked for takes 
money out to an unlimited amount. The Treasury does 
not need nor want more silver, and would no be re-en- 
forced by the surplus of the world, nor would public con- 
fidence in our financial resourc2s b3 better supported by 
running in deb: for the addition of millions more of de- 
preciated silver at twice its value. 

Many of our young silver S:ates, large ia territorial 
splendors, yet slender in population, are destined in their 
future progress t» develop great industries, which, once 
started, having the expanding Pacific market, will be 
forever perpetuated, und far eclipse what now seems to 
monopolize tae brain and brawn of the pioneers, 

If atl would annually take ouc and seil less silver bul- 
lion in a glutted market, not destroying what remains, 
as the Dutch merchants burned any excess of spices to 
obtain higher prices, but safely leaving the remainder 
untouched to wait for a stable and hungrier demand, 
they might greatly increase the annual profit, and pro- 
long the income from their property. 

There are many men of excellent ability now repre- 
senting the so-called silver States, some of them as pril- 
liant asa ‘‘ precious stone set in the silver sea.” Cer- 
tainly these men cannot afford to seek merely a tempo- 
rary boom of their States at the expense of the wnole 
Union, aud liable at any time tocollapse. They are not 
uaolearned nor uofamiliar with the history of Peru and 
other silver States; and know that it has been declared 
long ago by high authority, that ‘‘ the most abundant 
silver mines add little to the wealth of the world,” and 
have learned by observation that States dependent upon 
mines of the precious metals find their prosperity fickle 
and apt to terminate when the mines are exhausted. 
Every ounce of the metal extracted diminishes the value 
of the mine. Silver mines attract mereiy a sparse popu- 
lation, and that only in spots. California has already 
found both agriculture and fruit culture more remuner- 
ative and permanently prosperous than either goid or 
silver mining, and so must other States find many other 
industries, now inconspicuous, far more important. Tne 
price of silver is fixed over all the world by the mines of 
the greatest fertility, and lean mines must be abandoned 
upon the discovery of others more fertile. The silver 
from Nevada fetches no more than that of the richest 
bonanza mine of Mexico, Montana or Colorado. 

Silver is a beautiful metal and will, no doubt, ever coa- 
tinue in circulation as money; but it is one of the metals, 
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as has been declared, ‘ of which the precious value is 
derived from its scarcity, and is necessarily degraded by 

its abundance.” It has before and after the discovery of 

America suffered degradation quite equal to that now ex- 
isting. It has ever been most convenient in mi.or busi- 
ness affairs, but excluded from larger financial transac- 
tions, because its transportation makes exchange too 
expensive, and it can furnish little or no basis upon which 
the issue and redemption of a sound paper currency can 
be fairly predicated. As one of our national products it 
should not be undervalued, altho, when compared with 
many other products, it is of rather limited value, being 
in 1893, at its commercial value, less than $40,000,000, 
while Mr. Atkinson sets forth the hen product of eggs at 
$135,000,000. 

One of the clouds that now hang over the reviving 
prosperity of our country arises from the fertilized polit- 
ical agitation of the question as to whether or not we 
shali have a good dollar two years hence, or only a fifty- 
cent dollar. Some lack of confidence may be created in 
business affairs and public credit by the ostentatious pur- 
pose of silver-convention mine owners to make contribu- 
tions, perhaps proportionate to their enormous output 
of silver bullion, in order to boom its free coinage and 
hypnotize political parties. This cloud is not without its 
silver lining. 

The elections of 1894 appear to have proved that both 
the Populist and silver craze were on the wane, gaining 
nothing in Republican States and dethroning its idols in 
Kansas, Nebraska and West Virginia. There was, also, 
a more conservative outlook in the Northwest for a sober 
and stable money standard. The career of a rampant 
Pupulist Governor in Colorado ended, and even Nevada 
evinced a growing sanity by its legislative action in 
making it lawful for her people to shoot at sight all wild 
horses—of the braying sort. 

One other impediment toa complete restoration of 
public confidence will not much longer vex the enter- 
prize and industrial interests of the American people. 
Happily the party, whose aptitude for political and fiscal 
blunders is now everywhere undisputed, has had nation- 
al notice by the election of a Republican House of Rep- 
resentatives, that its services after the ides of March, 
1897, will nowhere be required. 

Tne Republican Party will not authorize our largest 
financial institutions to pay their obligations to creditors 

, With less money than they promised, and they will not 
long permit an insufficient customs revenue to constantly 
threaten the degradation of a large share of the money 
now in circulation. But the party will treat silver gen- 
erously, promptly urging the widest co-operation of 
friendly nations, and will at home maintain at par as 
many hundred millions of silver money as can be done 
without sbipwrecking all the business enterprises of the 
leading American nation on the barren shore of silver 
monometallism. The honor of the Republic must be 
preserved. 

STSAFFORD, VT. 
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PATRIOTISM AND LOYALTY IN THE NAVY. 
BY REAR ADMIRAL RICHARD W. MEADE, U.S.N. 








THE idea obtains in some quarters, fostered perhaps by 
the writings of a certainfclass of journalists and the ac- 
tions of certain s0i-disant ‘‘statesmen,” that the building 
of a powerful navy may lead this country to engage in 
unnecessary war, and that the regular sailors and soldiers 
of the Republic are, as aclas3, of the type known as 
‘¢ Jingoes,” a word which was coined and came into 
use during the days when Benjamin Disraeli was Prime 
Minister of Great Britian and the popular outcry there 
was for a vigorous foreign policy. But as a matter of 
fact the creation of a powerful navy, suited to the needs 
and interests of the United States, is the surest guaranty 
of peace and the best possible means of avoiding foreign 
aggression or insult. And I know for a certainty that of 
all classes of the community no class is so averse to war, 
for the mere sake of war or for the so-called honor and 
glory to be obtained thereby, as the veteran officers and 
enlisted men of the American Navy. 

The veterans in both branches of the military service 
of the Republic have passed through one of the greatest 
and bloodiest wars of modern times, and the unutterable 
miseries and horrors of war are facts very close and real 
to them. But while these men deprecate war for the mere 
sake of war, they undoubtedly believe, with a vast ma- 
jority of the people of this land, that there are many 
worse things than war which may happen to a nation ; 
and that an adequate protection of our immense line of 
seacoast, not less than the interests of our citizens en- 
gaged in lawful and peaceful avocations abroad, de- 
mands the creation and maintenance of a fleet com- 
mensurate with these objects; and they believe this 
to be rot merely wisdom but the very essence of practical 
patriotism, springing not only from love of country 
and devotion to its true interests and honor, but from that 
shrewd Yankee intuition of self-protection against possi- 
ble aggression or interference in the future from great 
military nations, a specimen of which we have recently 
seen in the action of some of the great military powers 
touching Japan in her peace negotiations with China. 

In large measure this is the feeling that I believe ex- 
ists in the minds of the regular soldiers of the Republic, 

and I call it Loyalty and Patriotism. 1 believe these senti- 
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ments to be strong in the hearts of American sailors, 
nearly forty-five years of service enabling me to know 
the loyalty of our man-of-war’s man to his flag and coun- 
try, a8 itis not possible for any ‘civilian to know it, no 
matter what bis official place may be, Since that 
memorable.April day of 1775 when the shot was fired 
that was ‘‘ heard around the world,” I do not believe 
there has been an instance when a Yankee sailor faltered 
in devotion to his flag. 

The American Navy sprang into existence as by magic 
from the merchant marine of the Colonies. That mer- 
chant marine existed before a navy was thought of; and 
the great, if not the greatest, names on the national roll 
of honor, are those of men who fought under the Conti- 
nental Commission first under the “‘ Pine-tree Flag ” and 
then under the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes”; and these men were 
merchant captains and sailors who, from simple love of 
country, volunteered to create a navy, and did it, 

How can the Republic ever forget those dauntless 
sailors, Paul Jones, Manly, Hazard, Lambert Weekes, 
John Barry, Dale, Conyngbame, Barney, with a hundred 
others in the War of Independence, and later in the 
French war of reprisal and the contests with Tripoli and 
the Barbary powers; such names as Truxtun, Preble, 
Decatur, the elder Porter, Bainbridge, Stewart, Mac- 
Donough, Somers, Charles Morris, brave Reuben James, 
and ‘the galaxy of heroes who in Preble’s squadron shed 
imperishable glory on their country and gave our flag 
the prestige it holds to-day in the eyes of Europe never 
once dimmed, thank God, by any dastardly act of later 
commanders! 

And when, in 1861, a Rebellion in the interest of hu- 
man slavery threatened the life of the nation and sought 
to destroy the Union and bring shame on the Stars and 
Stripes, let it be remembered that while the States-rights 
heresy caused many Southern officers to renounce their 
allegiance and fight against their flag, not a man of the 
enlisted force of the American Navy, said Secretary 
Welles, abandoned his allegiance or fought against his 
colors ! F 

The American sailor is loyal to his flag, because to the 
true sailor and soldier of this Republic that flag is what 
the cross was to the early Christian ; what the cross on 
the hilt of his sword was to the knightly Crusader—the 
emblem of his faith, his confidence, his love! 

Indeed, the standard of a nation has ever been to men 
a most sacred thing, so sacred that Holy Writ (Numb. 
2: 2) declares by the mouth of Moses : ' 

“ And every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by 
his own standard, with the ensign of his father’s house.”’ 
So sacred that the Roman legionary swore upon his 
standard ; and it was not uncommon in the heat of a 
sanguinary conflict for the Roman general to cast the 
standard into the ranke of the enemy, knowing full well 
that to every Roman soldier that standard was so pre- 
cious that desperate deeds of valor were certain to be 
done in the effort to recover it. 

Endless are the tales of heroism that could be related 
indicative of the love and devotion of American sailors 
and soldiers to their flag. And the great, loyal heart of 
the American people goes out in gratitude tothem for it ; 
and that great loyal heart will never fail to sustain the 
man who takes great risks and incurs great responsibili- 
ties in upholding the honor of the Stars and Stripes, for 
loyalty to the colors in victory or defeat, in life and unto 
death ; these are the marks of the true believer and 

How great a crime, ther, does that man commit who 
brings shame or dishonor upon the flag, the emblem éf 
his country! And how great is the glory of that man 
who’ refiects honor upon bis flag, the symbol of the 
nation’s honor ! 

Now, altho naval:men are soldiers of the Republic 
they’are none theless citizens, taking an active interest 
in all that concerns the well-being of the nation ; and in 
times of trouble and uncertainty when the future seems 
dark to many; and when thoughtful men are asking 
‘*What next?” when theeternal and ever-impending con- 
flict between capital and labor, wealth and poverty—be- 
tween those who have something and those who have 
nothing, may be precipitated at any moment ; when the 
blatant demagog iseverywhere rampant, and the good 
citizen hides his head forshame that so much ignorance, 
false teaching, prejudice and class hatred are found in 
this land of libery and free education; when the hearts 
of good men are in sore distress, and the Socialist, the 
Communist, and the Anarchist are beginning to raise 
their voices defiantly and vomit forth their foolish, filthy 
or murderous doctrines—the veteran sailors and soldiers 
of the Republic turn instinctively to their beacon light 
in the social and political darkness; to the one emblem 
of hope for the future of their country—to the flag ! 
Yes+to the flag; that time-honored standard under 
which ‘their fathers and forefathers fought and con- 
quered, under which they fought their rebellious kins- 
men for four long, bitter yeacs and prevailed, and under 
which, God helping them, their children to remote gen- 
erations shail strive and conquer. The Star Spangled 
Banner of the United States of America, may God bless 
it forever and forever ! 

O my. country, North, South, East and West, does 
not this glorious emblem speak to us even as the radiant 
vision of the fiery cross in the heavens is said to have 
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8 poken to the great Roman soldier and tell us, “‘ By this 
sign—CONQUER?” 

Look at it as in the early sunlight it kisses the morn- 
ing breeze with its beautiful folds, look at it and tell me 
if it be not the one, true rallying mark for all honest 
hearts of whatever ancestry, creed or belief who own 
allegiance to this mighty Republic! 

Look at its beautiful colors as they gleam in the 
splendor of the rising sun, the white symbolic of purity 
and honor, the red typical of the blood which has been 
shed and which will continue to be freely shed in de- 
fense of the integrity and perpetuity of American insti- 
tutions, and the blue with its shining, silvery stars rep- 
resenting the great canopy of heaven under which the 
soldier of the Republic on the land toils on the weary 
march or bivouacs in the silence of the night, or the 
sailor on the broad expanse of ocean keeps his weary 
watch and vigil, that the citizeps of the Republic may 
rest secure while over all “‘He who watches over His 
true Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps.” 

Yes ; under this immortal] banner men of all shades of 
political opinion, of all forms of religious belief, can 
rally for the eternal principles of Right, Justice and Lib- 
erty under law ! 

Loyalty to the Colors! Loyalty to the Flag of the 
Nation! that is the creed of the American sailor and 
soldier, and I hope and believe the universal religion of 
the land. 

And the nation will cease to be great should the evil 
day ever come when there are found dissenters to this 
creed. . 

WasHIneTon, D. C. 
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AFFECTION FOR THE COUNTRY. 


BY THE HON, JOHN W. DANIEL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA. 











WE are one people with a common country. Thisis the 
leading and controlling fact in our national history. It 
is the fact which we should dwell upon to-day. From it 
we should take all our reckonings. 

We are one people. This means racial and traditional 
identity. 

We possess a common country. 
destiny. P 

Patriotism does not mean mere attachment to institu- 
tions, mere love of an emblem nor mere devotion to the 
material interests of a geographical division. It must 
comprehend the affections ; and the affections can only 
be excited and kept alive by those living objects which 
can return them. Patriotism, therefore, must embrace 
affection for our people and devotion to whatever con- 
tributes to their happiness and raises them in the scale of 
being. There is good feeling prevailing to-day through- 
out all the borders: of our country. To cultivate that 
good feeling is the first duty of the patriot, 

It is curious to note that the English Parliament is now 
quarreling about a statue proposed to Oliver Cromwell, 
while the good people of Chicago are paying respectful 
tribute to the memory of the Confederate dead. The 
example of Chicago was noble, and will bear fruit in 
many an American home. To be true Americans we 
must show toleration to differences of opinion both past 
and present. We must be forbearing to prejudices. We 
should be moderate in our own demands ana expressions, 
We should possess charity for the faults, forgiveness for 
the errors, and admiration for the virtues of all our 
countrymen, and let our eyes be ever uplifted to the 
guiding star—‘ we are one people with a common ccun- 
try.” 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 


This means a common 
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A REMARKABLE INCIDENT OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


BY GEN. EGBERT L. VIELE, 








IF time permitted I might treat of the subject of the 
patriotism and loyalty of the army in a general way, 
illustrating the subject with many instances of self- 
sacrifice and devotion on the part of those who fought 
for the preservation of the Union. As I am not able to 
do this, however, at the present time, I will relate what 
seems to me the most remarkable incident during my 
experience in the Civil War, and in which a woman was 
the chief actor. 

When I was the military Governor of Norfolk there 
were five counties of North Carolina, besides Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, under my command. I had about 
fifty or sixty thousand people in those two cities to care 
for. It was absolutely necessary that they should have 
food, and those vegetable supplies that would naturally 
be found in the surrounding country. In order to have 
those supplies brought in, without furnishing any op- 
portunity of giving aid and encouragement to the 
enemy, I was obliged to have a line of pickets extending 
all around those two cities. Whenever a man came in 
with supplies or left the town on his way home, he met 
with one of those pickets on the road who would exam- 
ine the contents of his wagon carefully, search every 
corn husk and scrutinize every part of the man’s cloth- 
ing, in order to see that he was not bringing in or taking 
away any secret information. 

And then came a difficulty ; women came, sometimes 
alone and often ‘accompanied by men, I then put mar- 
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ried men on picket duty, and had their wives accompany 
them ; so that my pickets finally became married men 
and their wives. When a woman came in from the 
country she was subjected to the same close examination 
by the wife of the picket. 

One day a woman—a very prepossessing young wom- 
an—caime to headquarters and asked permission to go 
down into one of the North Carolina counties to take a 
little child who was, she said, an orphan; her parents 
were dead, and her grandparents lived in that State, and 
she wanted to take her to them. 

I carefully questioned her in one way and another as 
to the parentage of the child, as to what the parents died 
of, and so op. She burst into a flood of tears, and 
seemed to have some tender recollection in connection 
with the matter. When she became calm I gave her the 
necessary permission, informing her that the wife of the 
picket officer would subject her to the usual examina- 
tion. While the examination was being made the woman 
who was making it heard a slight rustling of paper in the 
gatherings of the young woman’s petticoat. Procuring 
a pair of scissors, she ripped open the garment, and there 
she found a long strip of paper about as wide as an old- 
fashioned telegraph dispatch paper, and that bore an im- 
portant communication, to wit, that there was a direct 
line of communication between Richmond and London 
carried on by parties in Norfolk and New York. This 
was an unsigned communication and left the inference 
that there would be more communications coming in. 

The General Government had opened the post office for 
use to what they hoped would be the loyal citizens of 
that portion of Virginia,immediately after I had captured 
Norfolk, and these rebels were evidently making use of 
Uncle Sam’s post office to communicate directly (as the 
papers showed) with their English allies. So the picket 
officer at once dispatched a courier to my headquarters 
with the paper he had found. I at once saw through 
the scheme, and made up my mind that it was impor- 
tant, if possible, to deceive the young woman into the 
impression that I regarded it as nothing at all, and to let 
her go on through the lines, hoping that by that means I 
would be able to obtain through the mail these commu- 
nications referred to. 

I sent an aid-de-camp, telling him to reprimand the 
officer and his wife in the presence of this young woman 
for troubling her in so slight a matter; informing her 
that I had thrown the paper away, that it was of no con- 
sequence, amounted to nothing, and sent word that tke 
young woman should goon. As soon as she had got out 
of sight, I instructed the officer to explain to the loyal 
picket man and his wife what the action meant, so that 
they would understand it, after they had gone through 
the mortification of being reprimanded from me for do- 
ing what they believed to be their duty. 

The sequel proved that my judgment was correct. I 
directed the postmaster to watch for any communi- 
cation coming with a certain address, which was on this 
slip. The address was ‘‘ Paxon, Son & Co., New York,” 
evidently a fictitious name ; for no person would dare to 
be openly corresponding in New York. It also showed 
that ‘‘ Paxon, Son & Co.” communicated with a firm in 
Liverpool—‘‘ Ira Evans & Co.” 

In about a week the postmaster came in with a long 
envelop addressed to Paxon, Son & Co. Opening itI 
found a letter addressed to Ira Evans & Co., Liverpool. 
Opening that I found one addressed to another firm (the 
name of which I have forgotten), in London. Opening 
that I found one addressed to the London Index, which 
was the rebel organ of the English allies. Then, open- 
ing that, I found the last issue of the Richmond En- 
quirer, which I sent to Secretary Chase, as 1 had prom- 
ised to send him all the latest papers I got hold of. 

This program continued for six weeks. The same 
series of envelops, the same late newspaper in the last 
envelop, until the seventh communication. This con- 
tained a document of seventeen closely written foolscap 
pages and contained an exhaustive report of the exact 
condition of the Commissariat and Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the Rebel army. Was there a battle ever 
won with greater results than attached to this document ? 
Of course, I sent it at once, with a special dispatch, to 
Secretary Stanton, and received his warmest thanks. 
That document was in Grant’s hands when he said: “I 
will fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” He 
had in his hands information of the exact condition of 
the enemy. 

New York City. 
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THE PATRIOTISM AND LOYALTY OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD. 


BY GEN. GEORGE W. WINGATE, 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF TH& UNITED STATE 











VERY few people, except those who have hai an activ 
connection with the National Guard of the differen 
States, have any idea of the patriotism and self-sacritice 
which constitute its moving spirit ; still fewer have any 
conception of the great service it has been, not only to 
the Union but to the different S-ates generally in the 
preservation of law and order. When I wasa boy I re- 
member seeing, in the area which surrounded the old 
Opera Housein Astor Place, cobblestones to a depth of 
two feet which had been thrown by the mob at the 
Seventh Regiment during what was known as the “ For- 
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rest Riot.” The sanguinary nature of the conflict was in- 
dicated by the red-stained ground. The sacrifices and 
dangers which the citizen-soldiers then went through 
have been repeated since thattime. _ 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Washington would 
have been lost to the North had it not been for the serv- 
ices of the National Guard. Tho the militia of the 
States was then much less effective than now, yet the 
regiments of Massachusetts and New York started in- 
stantly to that city with full ranks, and arrivéd in time 
to prevent the Capital from being captured. It was these 
regiments which formed the nucleus upon which the 
army was organized, and all of them, with the excep- 
tion of the Seventh, participated in the Battle of Bull 
Run. It was from these regiments that a large propor- 
tion of the officers were obtained who served as in- 
structors for the volunteer regiments. As President 
Harrison recently said, in a letter on the subject of mili- 
tary instruction in the public schools, there were, dur- 
ing the War, so few persons in the Western States who 
had any knowledge of military matters that any man 
who had served in the National Guard was sent for from 
long distances and appointed to a command in the new 
regiments of volunteers which were being raised 
throughout the West. 

In 1862, when General Banks was defeated, Baltimore 
was on the verge of insurrection. If it had gone over 
to the Southern Confederacy communication with 
Washington and the Gulf would have been broken, On 
President Lincoln’s call, 13,000 National Guardsmen 
came from New York alone, not only to garrison Balti- 
more and put an end at once to all ideas of revolt in 
that city, but to assist in garrisoning the ports at Wash- 
ington and hold Harper’s Ferry, and the country between 
it and Winchester; also rendering valable services 
around Norfolk. 

In 1863 the National Guard, particularly of New York, 

rendered as valuable and even more perilous service 
than they had rendered at the outbreak of the War. 
When, after the defeat of Chancellorsviile, Lee invaded 
the North there was nothing to stop him. General 
Couch, who was in command of the Department of the 
Susquehanna, states in his official report that when Lee 
entered Maryland he [Couch] had less than six hundred 
men fit for duty under his command. The army of the 
Potomac was a long way in his rear. It was absolutely 
necessary that Lee should be stopped until it could over- 
take him and bring him to bay. President Lincoln 
issued his third call for the aid of the National Guard. 
The service was most desperate, for it required the meet- 
ing of an overwhelming force of veteran soldiers. The 
call was made on June 15th, 1863. There were 12,091 
National Guardsmen who left the State of New York 
for Harrisburg. Subsequent additional forces, amount- 
ing to 1,827 men,were sent by Governor Seymour. New 
Jersey sent one regiment, Maryland a few companies. 
There was no other National Guard to send from the 
other States, for the reason that the members had en- 
listed in the War; they were then serving in the field as 
volunteers. Pennsylvania raised a force of emerzency 
men; but they were unorganized and of no military 
efficiency. Under the command of General ‘ Baldy ” 
Smith this small force held the line of the Susquehanna, 
digging intrenchments, garrisoning the forts, and mak- 
ing such a show of force as to hold Lee in check until 
Meade came so close in his rear that he was compelled 
toturn and meet him at Gettysburg. The troops then 
left Harrisburg, pressing close upon L2e’s advance, as it 
was drawn back, engaging in several conflicts, and, 
uniting. with the Army of the Potomac, followed him in 
continued pursuit to the Potomac. They marched across 
the State of Maryland, crossing the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains three times through incessant rains, without com- 
missariat or quartermaster’ssupplies. At one time there 
were 1,000 men out of the column who were incapacitated. 
from marching, owing to their shoes being worn out. 

The President returned thanks to Governor Seymour 
and his statf for the energetic and prompt action in send- 
ing forward these troops. So important were these 
services considered that, by an order issued by the War 
Department, June 26th, 1863, the Adjutant-General was 
directed to provide an appropriate medal of honor for 
the troops who had volunteered their services for the 
States of Maryland and Pennsylvania. It may be re- 
marked that the National Guard made a strenuous effort 
during the last Congress to obtain the medal thus prom- 
ised, but without success. 

General Meade, by special order of June 15th, 1963, 
thanks Brigadier General William F. Smith and his 
troops for the zeal and promptitude ‘‘ which, amid no 
little privation, marked their efforts to render this army 
all the assistance in their power.” General Smith, in his 
farewell order to his troops, says : 

“In parting with them the General commanding must 
expresa his admiration of the courage and fortitude with 
which they have stood the trials and privations of their 
marches,’’ 

He states in his official report : 

“T moved without a quartermaster and commissariat, 
without supply trai.as, some regiments even being without 
haversacks, and with no adequate transportation for the 
utensils of the men, and must pay a proper tribute to the 
general behavior of the troops during long marches in rainy 
Weather and without sufficient food. The rugged moun- 
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tain roads left many of them barefooted, but the greater 
portion of the command seemed animated by a desire to do 
all that was required of the service for their country.” 

In considering the patriotism which was shown by 
these troops, the distinction must be kept in mind be- 
tween those who, having deliberately determined to be- 
come soldiers, had abandoned their business pursuits 
and regularly entered the army with the intention of 
serving for a prolonged period. They made but one 
sacrifice ; thereafter they were soldiers. But in the case 
of the National Guard the circumstances were entirely 
different. They were business men who were so situated 
as to be unable to serve in the field. When these calls 
were made they were in all cases of the most sudden 
description. In most cases but one or two days’ notice 
was given, and the men were obliged to leave their busi- 
ness, their homes and their families ; moreover, they had 
had no opportunity to become hardened to the exposure 
in preparatory camps, as was the case with the volun- 
teers. Yet in every instance they responded to the call 
with full ranks, endured the most severe hardships with- 
out complaint, and were ready to face the veteran troops 
of the Confederacy in what was apparently a hopeless 
fight. 

During the years 1864 and 1865 scarcely a month elapsed 
in which the members, officers and soldiers in the 
National Guard were not in expectation of being called 
upon for another term of service. No one who was not 
a member of the Guard at that time can have any idea of 
the strain that this anticipation of being suddenly called 
away from their family relations and their business 
exerted upon its members. 

In addition to their service in the field, they did a large 
amount of guard duty. During the draft riots in New 
York, all the members and ex-members who were notin 
the field, volunteered their services to garrison the vari- 
ous armories, shipyards and other points of danger, and 
assisted in putting down the riots. After the return of 
the regiments from the field they were on guard duty in 
various parts of the city and along the Croton aqueduct 
for five weeks—the most monotonous and disagreeable 
military duty which it is possible to perform. At vari- 
ous other times during the enforcement of the draft, at 
the elections, and at other periods when difficulty was 
experienced, they were again ordered on duty. 

Few people who have not studied the subject have any 
idea of the amount of actual service which is annually 
performed by the National Guard of the different States 
in putting down riots and in enforcing the laws in cases 
where the power of the civil authorities has been found 
inadequate. 

The statistics show that there is not asingle month 
in the year in which there is not, somewhere in the 
United States, an occasion upon which the National 
Guard is called upon to do service. In all cases the call 
for duty is unexpected and the work required is severe 
and disagreeable. It is a common occurrence for the 
troops to sustain severe losses in performing this duty, 
and it is very rare that they receive any public approval. 
A striking example of the patriotism of the National 
Guard and the inadequate praise which it receives from 
the. public, was exemplified in Cincinnati some years 
ago. A meeting of the National Guard Association of 

the United States, of which I was then, and am now 
President, was being held in that city. A young lawyer, 
who was a captain in the National Guard, made a thrill- 
ing speech on the necessity of a National Guard officer 
holding his command ia readiness for immediate service, 
because no one could predict when the organization 
would be needed to sustain the law. He impressed upon 
all the necessity of fully performing their duty regardless 
of personal risks. On the very next day, when the mob 
attacked the Cincinnati jail, the National Guard was 
called out to sustain the sheriff, and the speaker, to whom 
I have just referred, was there in command of his com- 
pany and, during the conflict, was shot dead. The troops 
had fired upon the mob and put it down, the only trou- 
ble being that they should have fired quicker than they 
did. Yet, instead of being lauded for their action, there 
was such a public feeling created against them that it 
seriously interfered with the business of the men belong- 
ing to the regiment. 

An occurrence of the same nature took place not long 
ago in West Virginia. An attack was made upon the 
jail with the intention of lynching some prisoners. The 
sheriff called out several companies of the National 
Guard to defend the jail, and they began to fire on the 
mob. They simply did their duty ; and yet their captain, 
who was an old Confederate officer, was actually driven 
out of town by the feeling of resentment which was 
shown because he simply maiutained law and order. 

The strikes in Pittsburg cost Pennsylvania over a mil- 
lion of dollars. New York was threatened with a cor- 
responding loss, but was able to stop it without damage 
to persons or property on account of the efficiency of the 
National Guard. The loss of the National Guard in 
Pennsylvania was so severe that it was reorganized ; 
and it has been made a thoroughly efficient organization, 
as was demonstrated by its service at Homestead. 

The patriotism and public spirit which actuates the 
National Guard was again demonstrated in serving the 
State of New York when it defended the city of Buffalo 
in 1893, The service which the men were required to 
perform was of the most disagreeable character, and it 
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was also very dangerous. The call came in summer, 
when young men composing the regiments were scattered 
all over the country upon their vacations; yet, within 
twenty-four hours from the time the orders were issued, 
the regiments were on their way to Buffalo, and, in 
twenty-four hours more, all the men who had not been 
able to join them at their departure were on the way to 
report to their respective regiments. 

Probably as practical a demonstration of the patriotism 
and self-sacrifice of the National Guard as has ever been 
shown was contributed in the recent services in Brook- 
lyn. Whatever may be the case in regard to service in 
the summer-time, there is emphatically no fun in doing 
military duty when the weather is bitterly cold and the 
streets are covered with snow and slush. There is also a 
great difference in serving against men who are the ene- 
mies of your country and facing a mob of strikers, par- 
ticularly where the impression is general that the strikers 
have been forced to strike on account of the conduct of 
the corporations who employ them. The services which 
were rendered by the young men of the National Guard 
in Brooklyn were more severe than would have been the 
case if they had been serving with the army in the field. 
There they would have had better accommodations, and 
would have been better able, in every way, to take care of 
themselves in the open country, where they could build 
shelters and make fires, than in the paved streets of the 
city. The car shops and other places in which they had 
to sleep were as unsuitable for that purpose as any ac- 
commodations it would be possible to devise. Yet they 
did their duty cheerfully, uncomplainingly and justly 
They used no more violence than was absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve order. In every case, notwithstanding 
the weather and the unpleasant duty, every regiment 
paraded with full ranks; and this, too, at a time when 
the financial depression made the preservation of their 
business situations a matter of vital importance, 

When it is considered that the National Guardsman 
serves without pay, that to the allowances which are 
made by the State for his equipment he contributes a 
large amount of money out of his own pocket, and when 
to this is added the services which he is so frequently 
called upon to render, and which he renders without any 
hope of reward, there can be no question in the mind of 
an unprejudiced observer that the spirit of patriotism is 
as strong among those that belong to the National Guard 
as in any of the other army organizations that exist in 

this country. 

New York Crry. 
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DAUGHTERS OF LIBERTY. 
IL 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 


WE are constantly hearing the statement reiterated 
that the Society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution was the first association of women ever formed 
from patriotic purpose. This assertion shows a lamenta- 
ble ignorance of Revolutionary history; for a century 
and a quarter ago, before the War of the Revolution, 
patriotic societies of women were formed all over the 
country and called Daughters of Liberty. Our modern 
bands should be distinguished by being called the first 
patriotic-hereditary societies of women. 

As we approach Revolutionary days it is evident that 
the women of all the colonies were as deeply stirred as 
were the men at the constant injustice and growing tyr- 
anny of the British Government, and they were not slow 
-in openly averring their abhorrence and revolt against 
this injustice. Their individual action consisted in the 
wearing only of garments of homespun manufacture ; 
their concerted exertions in gathering in patriotic bands 
to spin, and the signing of compacts to drink no more of 
the taxed tea, that significant emblem of British injustice 
and American revolt. 

The earliest definite notice of any gathering of Daugh- 
ters of Liberty was in Providence in 1766, when seven- 
teen young ladies met at the house of Deacon Ephraim 
Bowen, and spun all day long for the public benefit, and 
assumed the name Daughters of Liberty. The next 
meeting, the little band had so increased in numbers that 
it had to meet in the Courthouse. At about the same 
time another band of Daughters gathered at Newport, 
and an old list of the members has been preserved. It 
comprised all the beautiful and brilliant young girls for 
which Newport was at that time so celebrated. As one 
result of this patriotic interest the President and the first 
graduating class of Brown University, then called Rhode 
Island College, were clothed, at commencement in 1769, 
in fabrics of homespun manufacture. ‘The senior class of 
the previous year at Harvard had been similarly dressed. 

These little bands of patriotic women gathered far and 
wide throughout New England. At one meeting seventy 
linen wheels were employed. In Newbury, Beverly, 
Rowley, Ipswich, spinning matches were held. Let me 
show you how the day was spent. I quote from the Bos- 
ton News Letter: 

‘‘Rowley. A number of thirty three respectable ladies 
of the town met at sunrise (this was in July) with their 
wheels to spend the day at the house of the Rev’d Jedidiah 
Jewell in the laudable design of a spinning match. At an 
hour before sunset, the ladies then appearing neaily 
dressed, principally in homespun, a polite and generous 
repast of American production was set for their entertain- 
ment, after which being present many spectators of both 
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sexes, Mr. Jewell delivered a profitable discourse from Ro- 
maps XII-2 Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit 
serving the Lord.”’ 


You will never find matters of Church and patriotism 
very far apart in New England; so I learn that when 
they met in Ipswich the Daughters of Liberty were also 
entertained with a sermon, The Newbury patriots drank 
Liberty Tea, and listened to a sermon on the text, Prov. 
81: 19. Another text used at one of these gatherings 
was from Exod, 35: 25: ‘And all the women that were 
wise hearted did spin with their hands.” 

The women of Virginia were early in the day in patri- 
otic impulses, yet few proofs of their action or deter- 
mination remain. In a Northern paper, the Boston 
Evening Post, of January 31st, 1770, we read these Toasts 
to Southern and Northern women : 


**The patriotic ladies of Virginia, who have nobly dis- 
tinguished themselves by appearing in the Manufactures 
of America, and may those of the Massachusetts be laud- 
ably ambitious of not being outdone by Virginians.” 

‘The wise and virtuous part of the Fair Sex in Boston 
and other Towns, who being at length sensible that by the 
consumption of Teas they are supporting the Commission- 
ers & other Tools of Power, have voluntarily agreed not to 
give or receive any further Entertainments of that Kind, 
until those Creatures, together with the Boston Standing 
Army, are removed, and the Revenue Acts repealed.” 

“*May thedisgrace which a late vepal and corrupt Assem- 
bly has brought upon a Sister Colony, be wiped away by a 
Dissolution.” 


Ere this, Boston women had been appealed to in public 
upon this same subject. 5 

In the Massachusetts Gazette as early as November 
9th, 1767, these lines show the indignant and revolution- 
ary spirit of the time: 

“ Young ladies in town and those that live round 

Let a friend at this season advise you. 

Since money’s so scarce and times growing worse, 
Strange things may soon hap and surprise you. 

First, then, throw aside your high top knots of pride, 
Wear none but your own country linen. 

Of economy boast. Let your pride be the most 
To show cloaths of your own make and spinning. 

What if homespun they say is not quite so gay 
As brocades, yet be not in a passion, 

For when once it is known this is much wore in town, 
One and all will cry out, ’Tis the fashion. 

And as one and all agree that you'll not married be 
To such as will wear London factory. 

But at first sight refuse, till e’en such you do choose 
As encourage our own manufactory.” 

Soon these frequent appeals, and the influence of the 
public and earnest revolt of the Sons of Liberty, resulted 
in a public compact of Boston women. It is thus re- 
corded in the Boston press. 

The Boston Evening Post, Monday, February 12th, 
1770, says: 

‘“‘ The following agreement has lately been come into by 
upwards of 3 Mistresses of Families in this Town; in 
which Number the Ladies of the highest rank and Infiu- 
ence, that could be waited upon inso short a Time, are in- 
cluded.”’ 

Again, under date of January 31st, 1770: 


“Ata time when our invaluable Rights and Privileges 
are attacked in an unconstitutional and most alarming 
Manner, and as we find we are reproached for not being so 
ready as could be desired, to lend our Assistance, we think 
it our Duty perfectly to concur with the true Friends of 
Liberty in ail Measures they have taken to save this 
abused Country from Ruin and Slavery. And particularly, 
we join with the very respectable Body of Merchants and 
other Inbabitants of this Town, who met in Faneuil Hall 
the 23d of unis Instant, in their Resolutions, totally to 
abstain trom the Use ot ‘lea: And as the greatest Part of 
the Revenue arising by Virtue of the late Acts, is produced 
from the Duty paid upon ‘lea, which Revenue 1s wholly 
expended to support the American Board of Commission- 
ers : We, the Suvscribers, do strictly engage, that we wiil 
totally abstain trom the Use of that Article, (Sickness ex- 
cepted) not oply iu our respective Famihes, but that we 
will absoluteiy reiuse 1, if it should be offered to us upon 
any Occasion whatsvever: his Agreement we cheerfully 
come into, as we believe the’ very distressed Situation of 
our Country requires it, and we uv hereby oblige ourselves 
religiously to observe it, wll the late Revenue Acts are 
repealed.’’ 


The Massachusetts. Gazette and the Boston Weekly 
News-Letter ot Tnursday, February 15th, 1770, says : 


* We hear that a large Number of the Mistresses of Fam- 
ilies, some of whom are Ladies of the bighest Rank, in 
this Town, have signed an Agreement against drinking 
Tea (Bohea it 1s supposed, tho’ not specified): tney engage 
not only to abstain [rom 10 in their Mamilies (Sickness ex- 
cepted) but will avsoiutely refuse it, it 1t should be offered 
to them upon any Uccasion: I'nis Agreement to be 
religiously observed till the Revenue Acts are repealed.” 

It is natural that in Boston, that hotbed of rebellion, 
young giris snould not ve beninu their brothers, fathers 
aud their mothers in Open avowal of their revolt. Soon 
the young ladies published tuis declaration : 

** We, the daughters of thuse patriots who have and do 
now appear for Une pubiic Interest, and in that principally 
regard their posterity—as such, do witn pleasure engage 
with them in denying ourselves the drinking of foreign tea 
im hopes to frustrate a plan which tends to deprive the 
whole community of ail thac is valuable as life.’ 

One dame thus declared her principles and motives in 
blank verse : 

“ Farewell the teaboard with its gaudy equipage 
Of cups and saucers, creambucket, sugar tongs, 
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The pretty tea-chest, also lately stored 

With Hyson, Congo and best double-fine. 

Full many a joyous moment have I sat by ye 
Hearing the girls tattle, the old maids talk scandal, 
And the spruce coxcomb laugh at—maybe-— nothing. 
Though now detestable 

Because I am taught (and I believe it true) 

Its use will fasten slavish chains upon my country 
To reign triumphant in America.” 

When little Anna Green Winslow bought a hat in Feb- 
ruary, 1771, she bought one of ‘‘ white holland with the 
feathers sewed on in a most curious manner, white and 
unsulleyed as the falling snow. As I am as we saya 
daughter of Liberty I chuse to wear as much of our own 
manufactory as pocible.” 

Holmes has immortalized the condition of those Bos- 
ton Daughters after the famous Boston Tea-Party in 
smooth verse : 

**O, woman at the evening board, 
So gracious, sweet and purring, 
So happy while the tea is poured, 
So blest while spoons are stirring. 
What martyr can compare with thee, 
The mother, wife or daughter 
That night, instead of best Bohea 
Condemned to milk and water. 
* Ah, little dreams the quiet dame 
Who plies with rock and spindle, 
The patient flax, how great a flame 
Yon little spark shall kindle. 
The lurid morning shall reveal 
A fire no king can smother, 
Where British flint and Boston steel 
Have clashed against each other !” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ITALY’S INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


BY JOHN LAMONT HURST, 





No stronger proof of the contentment of the Italian 
people could have been given than their enthusiastic ob- 
servation on the second day of June of the simultaneous 
anniversary of the birth of their Constitution and the 
passing away of one of its greatest defenders, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi. 

Lo Statuto was signed by Charles Albert, the chiv- 
alrous father of King Victor Emmanuel, Jl Padre della 
sua Patria, in 1848. Garibaldidied on June 2d, 1882, At 
the creation of her Constitution Italy had only a popula- 
tion of 4,500,000 ; to-day it is 32,000,000, and the national 
area has increased tentimes. Garibaidiat his death was 
a forlorn figure. To day his imperfections are forgotten, 
and he is called the ‘‘ great Captain” and ‘‘ imperish- 
able hero.” 

This festa was the first test of popular sentiment since 
the recent elections which maintained Crispi in power 
with a two-thirds majority in the Italian Parliament, 
The unusual exercises over the third centenary of the 
death of San Filippo Neri—one of Rome’s four patron 
suints—might have been called a counter-demonstration 
on the part of the clericals ; but the people only seemed 
to breathe the more freely as they reilected what they 
had escaped under the iron papal rule,and what they 
had gained uncer the Constitution and the House of 
Savoy. 

The gloom of a dark sky at daybreak turned into re- 
joicing as the sun came out at the hour of the royal re- 
view. Bell-ringing from the ancient Campidoglio and 
salutes from the cannon of old St. Angelo stirred the 
populace, which was gay ly attired, in the heartiest fellow- 
ship. All was expectation. 

The nrst one to emerge from the Quirinal Palace was 
Queen Margherita with her red livery and escort of cui- 
rassieis. ‘the King, in the uniform of a general, soon 
followed. Passing up the Via Nazionale, which cuts 
through princely gardens and ancient ruins to make way 
for the tinest street of modern Rome; past lovely villas, 
with their breath of the rose and carnation ; past the 
electric fountain and the great baths of Diocletian ; past 
the monument erected to the memory of the tive hun- 


dred brave fellows who perished on an African desert, 


the cavalcade presently reached the Piazza della Indi- 
pendenza, where beauty and valor were assembled to 
hail the guests of the day. 

The Queen’s carriage was the center of all attraction; 
for no one ever tires of seeing the beloved Margherita, 
on this occasion accompanied by a prince of the blood 
and the Marchioness Villamarina, her only dame of honor 
and lifelong friend. Romans crowded the great square, 
looked down from the shrubbery of the €lms, and filled 
the decorated balconies and terraced housetops. 

Now the soldiers tile by. They salute with admiration 
their King, who tries to check his spirited bay horse in 
the midst of his staff. The King wirns to his Queen; 
there isanother salute, and the people cheer. Vivas bieak 
out incessantly ; now they are caused by the handsome 
new uniform of an infantry regiment, again by the 
splendid order of a cavalry detachment, the double-quick 
of the Bersaglieri,or sharpshooters, and also the dazzling 
appearance of the military attaché:. Banners waved, 
and the bands played the stirring national airs. 

Finally, the artillery with its heavy, rumbling guns 
came in sight, and erelong the royal company was on its 
way home. Flushed with the hand-clapping, the haad- 
kerchief-shaking, the waving of flags (including the Stars 
and Stripes)—all the tributes of a contented people—the 
King and Queen entered their courtyard, only to appear 
once more on the royal loggia. 

The review really only began the exercises of the day, 
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A little later the Syndic, assisted by the city officials 
repaired to the Capitol—that Capitol which guards the 
Forum and the palace of the Caesars, at whose base in a 
dark, reeking dungeon the Apostle Peter was locked, the 
spot where was centered all that was dear to the ancient 
Roman patriot—there, in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, a 
bust of Garibaldi was covered with wreaths and ad- 
dressed with heroic sentiment. To Caprera, off the Sar- 
dinian coast, the following message was sent : 

“ Rome salutes the glorious tomb of the great Captain of 
the people!” 

Contrary to the wish of Garibaldi, who ordered his 
remains to be cremated, he was buried on his lonely 
island home, where once a year his son, Gen. Menotti 
Garibaldi, repairs to kiss the hero’s grave, scatter flowers, 
and receive deputations and telegrams from all parts of 
Italy. 

Tre anniversary of the Constitution is a day for the 
reward of civil acts of valor. Among the gold medals 
distributed by the municipality this year was one for a 
girl who jumped from a window te save a friend from 
assassination. 

‘* A dowry ” for the bride is a necessity for an Italian 
marriage. Poor girls on this cccasion of Lo Statuto 
were made happy by individuals and organizations with 
gifts of dowries. 

Queen Margherita does not allow the day to pass with- 
out making others happy. An instance at this time was 
her contribution of a thousand francs for a girl musician 
who had lost her all—her harp—in a recent theater fire. 
A certain formality which characterizes the exercises 
of the morning disappear in the festivities of the after- 
noon and evening. Outside one of the ancient gates an 
artillery battle was fought where the gunners and sol- 
diers wore the uniforms of 1848. At night the streets 
were gay witb song, tne playing of military bands and 
the glow of illuminations, The broad Via Nazionale and 
the narrow medieval Corso could hardly contain the 
people as they surged up and down the pavements. 
Various as were the electric devices, with the letters 
‘“*U” and ‘‘M’—Umberto and Margherita—there was 
one which was worthy of special remark : 

‘* Sempre Avanti Savoia,” 

Was this an ancient motio of the House of Savoy, 
whose chief until recently was also styled ** King of Cy- 
prus and Jerusalem,” in recognition of his part in the 
Crusades ? 

Oxe day not long ago Queen Margherita was on board 
her royal pleasure yacht, destined for Sicily. Hardly 
had the boat teft the shore when a violont storm arose, 
The captain, fearing for the safety of his royal charge, 
gave orders to put back. During the turmoil, the Queen 
came on deck and wanted an explanation. 

‘Your Majesty,” said the captain, ‘‘ we are in a terri- 
ble storm. We must return or you are lost.” 

‘*No, sir,” commanded the Queen; ‘** Sempre avanti 
Savoia !”—Savoy ever advances | 

Tne craft defied the waves and reached its port in 
safety. 

A touching episode of the day of Lo Statuto was 
Queen Margurev’s visit to the Female Industuiat School, 
Margherita di Savoia. The little girls were about 
their duties, when one, looking out the window, cried : 
‘La Regina—la Regina !” The Queen’s call was indeed 
a complete surprise, Accompanying her ¢quipage were 
two others loaded with ro:es and pinks, which were 
pickea at her command that morning in the garden of 
the Quirinal Palace. Cordial greetings were exchanged, 
and then Margherita proceeded to separate, with her 
own hand, the mnass of flowers into nosegays for the chil- 
dren, There were 800 beating little hearts and sunny 
faces; but the royal visitor declined any heip, and en- 
thusiastically gave each child its share. Tuere was a , 
return compliment for the generous Queen. A little girl 
approaching her Majesty with a buncnof flowers as large 
as herself, auring the smiles and handclapping of her 
friends, expressed the hope that the years of their dear 
Queen would be as many and bright as there were lovely 
roses in her bouquet. 

The floral distribution over, Margherita asked if any 
one had been overlooked. Among those who held up 
their hands was a child who had already received her 
share ; but the Queen remembered her, and, giving her a 
reprimand, sent ber back to herseat. The children then 
formed into rows, and, pressing their flowers io their 
hearts, saluted their gentle monarch. Some of them the 
Queen bad seen before, and these she called up to her 
and kissed. 

Roms, ITALY. 
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A DREAM OF JOHN HANCOCK. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


In Vienna we heard that we ought to stop at Adels- 
berg and see the grotto, on our way to Venice, it being 
quite worth seeing. We hadn't heard of it before. But 
on looking the subjecs up in the encyclopedia, we learn 
that it is the largest cave in the world. The end of it, 
in fact, has never been found ; for behind every wall 
that seems a termination come hollow sounds when 
struck, proving that further empty spaces exist still be- 
yond, Some think it is a part of the honeycomb belt 
that surrounds the globe beneath its outer crust, portions 
of which, falling in, produce earthquakes and sinkage, 
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We decided to go, and fancied it might be seen of an 
afternoon, or at least as much of it as we wanted to see. On 
arriving, however, and asking where we should find the 
opening of the cave, we learned that we could not go in 
without taking official guides from the Government 
office, and oa going to the oftice we found out other prac- 
tical details which our friends, as usual, had forgotten to 
mention. We had to have the grotto lighted beforehand, 
there being three kiads of illumination provided—the 
so called grand illumination, costing sixty-five florins, 
the middle and tne small. My friend wanted the first. I 
objecced. It seemed to me that with everything brilliant- 
ly lighted, the aspect of the place would be operatic, 
whereas, in dim light, the grotto would appear more 
cavernous and awful. At last we compromised 
the matter by agreeing to have the so-called ball- 
room lighted with grand illumination of five thou- 
sand flames; the ca:hedral with the middle illumi- 
nation, and other portions with the small illumination. 
And with that we went home for that day and to bed ; 
while all the time I was brooding over the swindle of the 
ofticer, who had made us engage five guides, whereas I 
fancied three sufficient. But, indeed, there were laby- 
rinthine passages in the cave beyond anything I could 
have imagined, And twice I got lost and separated from 
my party; but, fortunately, a guide or two was behind 
or before, and by tapping on the resonant white and pink 
walls of the corridor they would signal to the others. 
Our great fright occurred when my friend was discover- 
ed missing. Not a guide was with her. All five were 
with me. They shouted, and a thousand echoes respond- 
ed; but no voice. And the head guide, after counting 
the passages and finding there were eight, set his lantern 
down at my feet (each guide carried a lantern in case a 


gust of wind should extinguish the flames of their ~ 


torches and the fixe.i lamps), and he said to me: 

. ‘* Madam, please sit down and wait here. Don’t move 
from the spot. If we find your friend within signaling 
distance we shail be back in fifteen minutes. If not, 
my men have orders to all meet in this place in one 
hour.” 

Well, you can fancy how I began to feel, sitting in that 
enormous hollow full of gloom in the bowels of theearth 
alone with the tiny spark of light. I fairly jumped when 
a hand came out from behind a wall at my left shoulder. 
But it was Miss Mase’s. ‘‘ Just come here,” she said, and 
pulled me along the passage, with her eyes as big as sau- 
cers, and her voice subdued by excitement. I knew of 
course, at once, she had run upon the geld; for the 
guides had told us gold had been found once in the cave, 
and it was because of the people who came prowling in, 
hammering off the rocks to discover the vein, that the 
Government had put the iron gates at the entrance. But 
the passage was pitch dark, and I had to thiok of what 
Mark Twain says in ** Roughing It,” of gold not having 
glitter, and was about telling Jenny it must be iron 
pyrites she had seen, when of a sudden the passage ter- 
minated in a big cavern, lighted by a white daylight 
kind of light that emanated from the head of a human 
being seated in the middle of the apartment on a rock. 

** There he is,” Jenny said, pointing at him, with emo- 
tion. ‘‘That man says he knew John Hancock.” [I 
stared. Whatin the world? The man must have been 
drunk, and got left in here by some former party. But 
he did not look dissipated. On the contrary, he wore a 
sober, dignified air. After the first minute I felt at- 
tracted to him. 

‘* Yes,” he repeated, in answer to Jenny’s remark, ‘I 
used to work for John Hancock. I was his right-hand 
man. He was busy outside. I did chores about the 
house ; mending a little, chopping wood, looking afier 

_practical things in general. The boss, he was set on 
talking. Sometimes he would go out in the streets and 
talk ; someiimes he would stop folks passing by the gate ; 
sometimes he would invite the people to the house, 
Woat they talked about was always the same subject, 
liberty. It had got into the blood of him and some of 
the neighbors, and made it boil. I was banging around 
one night when the boss came up to me. ’Pon my word, 
if he wasn’t dressed up like an Indian. ‘Com.,’ said he, 
‘ you won’t go along to-night; we’re taking young Mis- 
tress Enthusiasm’; and off a posse of them were, the 
folks that had talked so much with the boss, down to the 
dock and into boats for the British ships in the harbor, 
The next thing I saw was a mighty lot of good, valuable 
cargo going over into the water ; thereupon I thought to 
myself : ‘ Nay, sure enough, spoiling good tea with brine 
isn’t my way; you're right there, boss, that’s a fact. 
That isn’t a job Common Sense would have a hand in. 
He’d leave such things to giddy Mrs. Enthusiasm and her 
like.’ Well, the boss he came home and washed the red 
paint off his face, and a lot there was of it ; his nose was 
so big it took a pint, ’most, just to redden that up. I 

threw the water out of the washbowl. Then I took up 
the hatchet. That was green, I can tell you, and smelt 
good, It had gone through cases of the best Oolong and 

Souchong, and had a fragrance—I really thought with 

regret how my wife could have used that tea, and made 

& first-rate draught of it. ‘ But,’ said the boss, ‘Com., 

take that ax, and hew out with it a seat with three pil- 
lar-like legs’; which I did, and a comely seat it was, too, 

** John Hancock, who had written a paper at last con- 
taining the gistof the things he and his friends had been 
talking of so long, and had signed with his name and 
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seal, asked for the chair when it was done, and, taking 
it, he- inscribed a motto on each leg. ‘They are ex- 
tracts,’ he remarked, ‘from the paper. The chair, as 
you must needs to know, is symbolical. It represents the 
seat of government. And government, our American 
Government, stands on three principles, as the seat does 
on three legs. The first of these priaciples is that ‘‘ all 
men are born equal.” The second is like unto it: *‘ Every 
just government derives its power from the consent of 
the governed.” The third principle is that ‘‘ there shall be 
no taxation without representation.” Now take off the 
first leg and see if the seat will stand.’ 

‘** I took it off, the all-men-are-equal leg, and down the 
thing fell. 

‘** Try taking out the second,’ said the boss. 

‘*T took out the government-derives-its-power-from-the- 
consent-of-the-governed leg, and over the chair toppled. 

‘“‘* Try the third,’ continued Hancock. 

‘*T drew the third leg from under the seat, the no-taxa- 
tion-without-representation leg, and prostrate the con- 
struction lay for the third time. 

‘* * Now set all in,’ ordered the boss. 

**T set all in, and there it stood, tirm and new. | tell 
you nothing firmer ever was made. It’s been used and 
used ever since. In fact, no man in America has ever 
got on long who didn’t use it ; and the men that have had 
ic for their law from the beginning of their careers all 
along have become the heroes of the New World, uncon- 
querable, victorious. Folks call it astump sometimes, 
and the orators that mount it, stump-speakers. It goes, 
for that matter, by any number of uamerg. But the orig- 
inal stool has those three legs which I, Common Sense, 
hewed out with the revolutionary hatchet of John Han- 
cock and his friends. : 

‘* But there was a little discrepancy, as I perceived by 
and by, between the inscriptions on the legs and facts as 
they were. ‘So, boss,’ says I one day, ‘it seems to me 
you'll have to scratch out a word or two from one or 
vother of those ’ere legs. The third one says that gov- 
ernment derives its power from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; now don’t it?” 

*** Yes, of course it does,’ says he. 

** Weil,’ says I, ‘ as far as 1 see, as I look about New 
England, it’s only the church members that have a word 
in government. They’re the only folks that may vote, 
while it’s as sartain as can be that all of us folks are 
governed.’ 

***It is true, it is true,’ said Hancock ; and off he went 
and had anotber law made giving taxpayers, whether 
they were members of the Church or not, the right to 
vote. Then he came back to me and told me. 

‘Well, I’m pretty slow by nature, but in time what did 
I see but another discrepancy between the inscripiions 
and the fact. A neighbor of ours, a poor man by the 
name of Joe Harrison, owned a donkey ; and the donkey 
being worth something, Joe was taxed along with his 
richer kinsfolks. Butone night the donkey died, and 
when Joe came the next day to election, some fellows 
came up and said: ‘Joe, you can’t vole. Your jackass 
is dead.’ And sure enough, Joe, by right of law, 
couldn’s vote. So, seeing the boss, suys I again: 

** * Boss, I’ve scratched another idee out of my head ; 
and I guess you'll have to scratch one of those inscrip- 
tions from out your chair of state.’ 

*** How so?’ says he. 

*** Well,’ says 1, ‘ was it Joe or his jackass that had the 
privilege of voting ? 

‘** Why, it was Joe, naturally,’ answered he. 

“**Tc was, was it? says I. ‘ Well, why, then, the jack- 
ass being dead, couldn’t Joe vote?’ ; 

‘* That was a poser for the boss, I followed it right up 
with my idee, saying: ‘’Pears to me, to set things in 
harmony, you’d better scra ch out the words ‘‘ the Gov- 
ernment,” and substitute the taxpayers. And that will 
strike the truth.’ 

** *No, no,’ cried John Hancock. * We won’: alter the 
principle. We'll alter the Jaw and make it agree with 
the principle.’ 

** And away he strode, and he did not stop, he and his 
friends, until they got a new statute law made giving 
the right of suffrage to all men whether they paid taxes 
or not. 

** But meanwhile Hancock was getting pretty old, and 
folks who noticed it talked of his being laid on the shelf. 
I was put out about it more than I expressed. How it hap- 
pened that we got talking about it, I don’t know. One 
day, however, I blurted out my fears, whereupon his air 
grew very solemn, and he said: ‘I shall not die. I am 
immortal. Iam the divine sense of justice; and when 
the flesh I take on me grows old and dies, I pass on into 
another body.’ 

** And, sure enough, my old master, John Hancock, died 
and was buried, but his spirit passed from under his 
home roof, not to the graveyard, but on over the bound- 
ary of the town and State, out over hills and fields, and 

never stopped until it reached a hardy youth whose 
heart the spirit entered into. I stayed in New England 
while the youth grew up to be an old man, with sons; 
then I moved along, too, touching as I went, asmy wont 
is, the fereheads, here of one, and there of another, - till 
they see and recognize me, When I reached my boss 
again, I whispered ; ‘ Boss, I can’t help it; butif there is 
another discrepancy between the inscriptions on the legs 
of that ‘ere stool and facts as they are, 1’ll be’— 
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‘** Sh,” said the boss, ‘I know, I see. You're going to 
say the inscription declares that all men are equal, where- 
as here we are treating black men like brutes.’ 

‘* And I tell you if my old master wasn’t furious and re- 
bellious ! He wouldn’t listen to a word fromme. He 
took up Enthusiasm again, and the wild matron that 
had urged him on the night of the destruction of the tea 
cases in Boston Harbor ; and tho it was a capital offense to 
conceal or free black slaves, John did it. He did even 
more ; and what was the end of it, but that he was killed 
in short meter. _He had gone under the name of John 
Brown, and armies that were trampers sang like a hymn 
of battle: John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the 
grave, but his soul goes marching on. And who sus- 
pected it was their old John Hancock whose spirit 
marched down through the continent and through the 
minds of men? ‘Well, for one I did, and what is more, I 
had my eyes open to see wnere the march of his soul 
ended. And where do you suppose? It went back to 
the State of New York again, to a little pine- board school- 
house in the woods. One window at the right opened a 
view into a forest, and one window at the left looked 
out upon trees, and through the open doorway in front a 
clearing and more pine trees were seen. Inside the 
room, which was otherwise empty, sat a young, pale 
girl. Her father had sent eleven or twelve children into 
the world without having anything to support them on. 
So she, who had learned Latin from him and ali he knew 
as a clergyman, had become a schoolmistress in order to 
help the family along. She earned ten doliars a month. 
Tais suminer afternoon, just as the children had gone, 
another teacher bad dropped in. He was a farmer’s son 
and could hardly read and write, but had taken to teach- 
ing a district school rather than work on a farm. He 
was too lazy to-labor, and said he had dismissed his 
school on the plea that the boys and girls were wanted 
home to help with harvesting. And this fellow, who 
shirked his duties so, got twenty-four dollars a month, 

‘* Why should he be paid six dollars a week, while she 
was given only two and a half? 

**Sne asked the question out loud, her vehemence was 
was sO great, and that instant John Hancock’s spirit 
entered into her. It drove her out of the schoolhouse, 
forth into the open places of the world; and it made 
her suffer, I can tell you, more than it had John Brown. 
For John Brown suffered only death, while she was made 
to suffer the mockery that is worse than death. 

‘* But mockery here, mockery there, after allit was my 
indomitable old boss, John Hanccck, inside of Susan B. 
Anthony’s petticoats; and you can make up your mind 
she went on talking and persuading, and I followed. 
Where John Hancock’s spirit is, Common Sense is always 
at his back, But, as I was a-telling, what I wanted to 
call attention to was another discrepancy, the fourth I 
had discovered since the chart of government was in- 
scribed, viz., that while the principle reads, ‘No taxa- 
tion without representation,’ the women of the land are 
taxed, and nary a living soul of them is represented. 
Furthermore, the stcond pillar of Government is embla- 
zoned with the motto that the just powers of govern- 
ments are derived from the consent of the governed, 
while all the while, bless you, Yankee women (and in- 
telligent, pure women they are, too) possess absolutely 
no voice in the Government, not one iota of a privilege 
to consent or dissent. 

** So, ye descendants of the inspired age that gave birth 
to revolution, listen to me; you must either cnange the 
principles you stand on, or you must make facts conform 
to those principles. 

** But what do you think? Folks wouldn’t listen to me, 
so I left them; nor is this the first time Common Sense 
has forsaken the earth for a space, and retired to its dark 
places.”’ 

The old man ceased speaking, and he did it so sud- 
denly, 1 woke up. I had dreamed about the grotto, and 
was in bed in the inn of Adeisberg. Tne next day, when 
we actually did go to the cave, 1 thought all the while of 
the vision. And once for fun I spoke to a rock that 
looked like a human figure and said: ‘‘ Old man, Com- 
mon Sense, when are you going back to the earth 
again?’ And he seemed to me to get up cheerfully and 
say: 

«I'll try to be at your liberty meeting, Miss, when you 
discuss woman suffrage.” 

Sav@grtias, N. Y. 


_ 





DENOMINATIONALISM FALSE TO THE 
GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY CHARLES H, PARKHURST, D,D., LL.D. 


NEITHER prior to the Day of Pentecost, nor for a con- 
siderahie period subsequent, was there any discussion 
among the disciples as to the matter of Church unity. 
Sense of unity was so a part of their life that they had 
probably no presentiment of anything different. For 
them all to be in accord was, up to that time, an essential 
element of Christianity. They belonged together. Toney 
were under the governance of a communal life. It was 
not so much that they were pressed together by the out- 
ward exigencies of the situation as that they were drawn 
together by the interior and mutual tie of love to a com- 
mon master and participation in a common divine life, 
They were one with each other, very much as the Father 
is one with the Son, That was Christ’s prayer in their 
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behalf : ‘‘ That they all may be one, as Thou, Father art 
in me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us ; 
that the world may believe that Thou bas sent me.” In 


this prayer is expressed Christ’s ideal of the Christian 
Church. 


All men believe in the ideal, but there are very few 
who believe in having the ideal actualized. To say of a 
thing that it is ideal means, to the great majority, that 
its actualization is impossible. This is a way of treating 
the matter that saves a good deal of effort and that min- 
isters a good deal of cheap satisfaction. It is clear 
enough, however, that to Christ there was no necessary 
discrepancy between the ideal and the actual. He was 
himself both. That was one of the superb meanings of 
bis life. When, therefore, he prayed that men might be 
one with each other as he and his Father were one, he 

-meant it; and Christ’s meaning is man’s law. And in 
the early days of the Church this ideal of his was ful- 
filled. His disciples were as separate stones organized 
into a single temple. They were as separate members 
organized into a single body, They were many men, but 
they moved as one man. They were many men, but 
they feltas one man. They were individual organs, but 
agencies of the single divine life by which they were all 
pervaded. And so long as that condition continued, it 
would be no more possible for them to fall into compe- 
tition or schism than it would be possible for rivalries to 
spring up between the branches of the same tree, or for 
division or warfare to develop between the members of 
the same body. 

All of that was true notwithstanding the fact that 
there were the same mental incongruities and tempera- 
mental incompatibilities among the Christians in Jeru- 
ealem, that there are in the same number of Christians 
now. Indeed, contrariety of condition, temperament and 
bias, was one of the most characteristic features by 
which the apostolic Twelve was distinguished ; it seems 
as tho the Lord took pains to make the Apostles as wide- 
ly representative as possible. He appears to have brought 
together in them types of character that were as widely 
discrepant as were producible. There would have 
seemed to be an almost infinite possibility of conflict be- 
tween the intuitive John and the skepticizing Thomas ; or 
between the spiritualizing John and the matter-of-fact 
James ; or between the impetuous Peter and all his other 
more deliberate colleagues, But the point made for us 
by the easy way in which all these were held within the 
embrace of a single Christian fellowship and could abide 

all of them, ‘‘ in one accord,” is that the mutual union 
of Christ’s people is, in its essence, something which sub- 
sists entirely outside the jurisdiction of mental or tem- 
peramental proclivities. The accord, in which all these 
primitive disciples were able to continue with one 
another, had its grounds exclusively in the personal 
union of each disciple with Christ. It had to do with 
something far deeper than methods of thinking, philo- 
sophic standpcint or doctrinal complexion. Individual 
tastes, particular ways of looking at things, distinctive 
modes of comprehending character and characteristic 
methods of interpreting Christ’s words, were felt by 
them to be so far off fromthe main line of concern, that 
they had no effect to divide or disintegrate. There was 
to them just one engrossing reality, and that was their 
individual and vital relation to Jesus Christ, and so en- 
grossing was that that no other consideration was able 
to count or to signify. 

Now the degree to which, in this respect, things have 
in the meantime become changed, has nothing to do 
with the matter. If Christians divide up now into com- 
munities or churches of wealthy Christians and com- 
munities or churches of poor or pauper Christians ; if 
they divide along cleavage lines of culture and ignorance, 
or philosophy and doctrine, it is because considerations 
weigh now that did not weigh in the days that were close 
to the ascension of the Lord and to the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. 

If it is urged that denominations have their grounds in 
the inevitable differences which exist among men, it is 
sufficient to reply that those differences are no greater 


now than they were in the apostolic times when denom- 


inations had not yet begun to be thoughtof. There were 
the same essential incongruities and pecuniary dispari- 
ties as now ; the same differences in schooling and iy the 
way of interpreting Christian truth; but none of these 
differences were felt to cut into the substance of the 
matter and therefore introduced no jarring note into 
the Christian concord of the first followers of our Lord. 
There was no proposition to have one church for the gifted 
disciples and another for the unschooled ; one for the 
rich and another for the impecunious ; one for the Peters 
who could put their loyalty to Jesus in one form of con- 
fession, and another for the Thomases who found it a 
little difficult to phrase their loyalty to Jesus in quite the 
Petrine form. of declaration. It was with them all 
purely a matter of personal following, founded exclu- 
sively in the common commitment of themselves to 
their risen and ascended Lord. Consequently there 
could be but one Church. 

No doubt the Church did not long continue in that 
primitive condition. The instant a Christian ceases to 
be completely bound up in his divine Lord his regards 
begin to settle back into the channel of his own indi- 
vidual proclivities ; and that is the genius of denomina- 
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tion. Denomination is made up not of the essence, but 
of the accidents of Christianity. A denomination is 
another name for some single strand of personal eccen- 
tricity selected from each of a number of counterparts 
and tied up into one bundle. Methodism, Presbyterian- 
ism, Episcopacy, are each of them a dignified way of 
designating a temperamental idiosyncrasy; and when 
enough of either of these three stripes of idiosyncratics 
are brought together, the result is a Methodist Church, 
or a Presbyterian Church, or an Episcopal Church, as 
the case may be. 


That is the genius of the entire performance, then and 
always. Some of those Corinthian church people so far 
forgot that the entire reality of the matter was fulfilled 
in their own personal relation to their personal Lord, 
that they began to amuse themselves by calling them- 
selves Paulites, then there were others who took their 
name from Apollos, who altho not schooled like Paul in 
the things of the Lord, nevertheless drew after him a 
following of those who were willing to mix the main mat- 
ter with foreign ingredients and weaken the cord of 
their loyalty to Christ by replacing one strand of it with 
fealty to one of Christ’s mouthpieces and representa- 
tives, The record tells us that there was another cleav- 
age line started by the affinity of certain Corinthians for 
Peter. And this whole tendency to let other influences 
creepin, and, in their Church relations, to let any motive 
operate except the single consideration of their individ- 
ual relation to Christ, Paul sternly and without qualifica- 
tion rebukes, and tells them in effect that a divided 
Church is consistent only with a divided Christ, and 
that denominationalism among members of the Church 
is compatible only with disruption in the divine Head of 
the Church. 

The point to notice is that the thing St. Paul censured 
is exactly the thing which we are tolerating, but which 
weare hardly conceiving of as in any particular a devia- 
tion from the intention of Christ and his Apostles. This 
is a thing to think about. Wetalk about the Wesleyans, 
and we call ourselves by the nameof Calvin ; and yet for 
Christians to group themselves according to any other 
grounds than those laid down in Christ, and to classify 
themeelves under any human leadership, even tho it be 
the leadership of an Apostle, is exactly what S'. Pauli 
sternly rebuked when he forbade the Christians of Co- 
rinth to be known by the name of Paul, Apollos or Peter. 

Such is the situation, and the best thing we can do is 
to faceit. The fact that we are accustomed to the pres- 
ent condition of things, in this particular, has no bearing 
upon the case ; the fact that it is the general usage of 
Christians to do precisely what apostolic word and ex- 
ample vetoed and to allow churchly following to be 
affccted by considerations that are aloof from the genius 
of this whole Christian matter, has no business to come 
into the account with us. It is1 ot for us to ask whether 
undenominationalism is ‘‘ feasible,” whether it would 
be revolutionary, whether it would not issue in a general 
disturbance of existing relations. That is not our matter. 
Christ’s will in the premises is transparently clear, and 
his will is our law. The thing he believed in, labored in 
behalf of, and prayed for was not a federation of 
doctrinal schools but a solid family of Christian dis- 
ciples. 

New York Ciry. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


BY EGBERT RYDINGS, 





ABOUT twenty years ago I became acquainted with 
John Ruskin and his writings. In“ Munera Pulveris” 
I came across this passage, which struck me very forci- 
bly: 

‘That the law of life is, that a man should fix the sum 
he desires to make annually, as the food he desires to eat 
daily, and stay when he has reached the limit, refusing in- 
crease of business, and leaving it to others, so obtaining 
due freedom of time for better thoughts.” 

This passage, with others of the same purport, was 
published in the Cornhill Magazine in 1863, and when re- 
published in ‘‘ Munera Pulveris,” in 1872, Ruskin added 
these two footnotes : 

“Fenelon—He died exemplifying the mean he had always 
observed between prodigality and avarice, leaving neither 
debts nor money.” 


And 


“I desire in the strongest terms to re-enforce all that is 
contained in this paragraph.” 


Being, as I have said, struck with the remarkable 
teaching contained in these passages, I wrote to Mr. 
Ruskin to ask, ‘‘ Ought parents to leave fortunes to their 
children?” And this was his answer. As the letter has 
never been published before, and is a very characteristic 
one, my readers may be pleased to have it in full, with 
another letter which I received at the same time: 


“CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD, 18th June, 1875. 

“ Dear Sir: Iam much i: terested in your letter. In the 
strongest conviction, I would assert that the father should 
never provide for the children. He is to educate them and 
maintain them to the very best of his power, till they are 
of mature age—NEVER LIVE upon THEM in their youth. 
(Damned modernism eats its own children younk, and ex- 
cuses its own avarice by them when they areold!) When 
they are strong, throw them out of the nest as the bird 
does. But let the nest be always open tothem. No guilt 
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should ever stand between child and parent. Doors always 
open to daughter harlot, or son thief, IF they come! But 
no fortune left them. Father’s house open, nothing more. 
Honorable children will have their own houses, and if need 
be provide for thetr parents—not the parents for them. 
** Ever truly yours, J. RUSKIN.” 
“* CorPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD, 18th June, 1875. 

“* My dear Sir: I wrote to you hastily this morning, and 
forgot to ask—what I should like much to know—how it 
has come to pass that you are interested in my books, and 
collate them so carefully. I hardly ever find people really 
notice what I say anywhere—much less put two places: to- 
gether. Ever very truly yours, J. RUSKIN.” 


I had some further correspondence with Mr. Rnskin 
about this time, and those sufficiently interested may be 


referred to ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” Letters 64, p. 139, 140 ; G, 
p. 229 ; 68, p. 259, etc. 


In 1876 I received this kind invitation from Mr. Ruskin 
to come and spend a week with him at Brantwood : 


“Tam looking forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
your coming to see me. Brantwood is small, and I never 
count on being able to receive my friends in it ; but I have 
made arrangements for a bed at the Water Head Inn for 
you while here, which I consider as much my house as 
Brantwood.”’ 

I went direct to the Water Head Hotel and left my be- 
longings, and then, after a most delightful walk round 
the head of the lake, I arrived at Brantwood, the’ last 
house to be seen on the left bank of Coniston Lake. The 
entrance to the house and grounds from the Uliverstorie 
road is through a common five-barred wooden gate 
painted white, with ‘“‘ Brantwood” in blue letters, evi- 
dently the work of a Coniston joiner ; and, as I thought, 
very characteristic of the master, with his abhorrence of 
‘* open work of iron railings generally, blank bars ranged 
along all the melancholy miles of our suburban streéts, 
saying, with their rusty tongues as plainly as iron tongues 
can speak, ‘Thieves outside, and nothing to’ steal 
within,’” i 

But his abhorrence of “‘iron” was, I found, confined 
to its employment in a useless or deadly form. The 
large tree near the house had, in a terrific storm, one ‘of 
its main branches partly torn from the trunk. The help 
of the village blacksmith was called in, and by a num- 
ber of ingenious devices of iron bands, stays, bolts and 
nuts, the huge branch was kept in its place, and has 
grown again to the trunk. The beauty of the stately tree 
is preserved; and it is now a standing and growitig 
memorial that Ruskin does not, as one of his critics said, 
**look upon iron as one of the deadly sins.” 

When I entered the house, I remember being shown 
into his study, overlooking the lake. Here I saw tlie 
distinguished professor for the first time. He received 
me most cordially—nay, I think I might say affection- 
ately—for his light blue eyes seemed to dance and spar- 
kle with pleasure. After pressing my two hands in ‘his 
own, he led me to a chair, and pointing to a small water- 
color drawing by Turner, some six inches by twelve 
inches, which hung on the wall facing the lake window 
—I think it was a scene in Palestine, with white stone 
fortifications as foreground—he said : ‘‘ Would you be- 
lieve it, my dear friend, I have not seen that picture for 
two years till this afternoon? It wasthe pleasant antic- 
ipation of seeing you here that made it possible for me 
to see it then ;” and continuing, he said: “‘ My eyes ate 
very susceptible to my mental states. * For instance, suip- 
pcse I received an account from a joiner for work done 
for me, and I found he had charged me five shillings too 
much—which I knew for certain—it would so affect my 
eyesight that I could not see anything in its true colors 
so long as my mind was under the influence of that over- 
charge. But come,” he continued, ‘I must show you 
my minerals and precious stones, and, whether you uh- 
derstand them or not, you will see they are very beauti- 
ful.” Then he opened a number of small drawers in’a 
cabinet, lined with colored silks, in which lay the stones; 
and tho I had to confess that I did not understand them 
or their value, I could see they were very lovely. I re- 
member one specimen of moss filigree of gold which he 
showed me with especial pride as being unique of its 
kind. ‘ 

Then we went into the garden, and, standing where 
that bow-window now is on the right—this part of the 
house was not then built—he pointed down the lake aiid 
said: ‘*I have seen most of the so-called beautiful ‘scen- 
ery in Europe, but I have never yet seen a more chartn- 
ing view than that before us.” 

Then he led the way down the garden, past some glass 
houses in which were abundance of choice flowers in full 
bloom. Pointing to them as we passed, he said : *‘ These 
are not mine’; they belong to Mrs. Severn (his charmfnig 
cousin) and the gardener.” At the bottom of ‘the 
kitchen garden which skirts the lake we came to a little 
cove or harbor, in which were mcored the two Bratit- 
wood boats. And with what pride he pointed out the 
strength of the structure, which was built of huge, rough 
stones brought from the quarry above, and built entirely 
by himself and the gardener! I soon found that’ this 
harbor and the boats were a very important part’ of 
Brantwood. Coniston village ani the’ post officé; beifig 
at a distance of about three miles by the road, round the 
head of the lake, nearly all their journeyings’to aid 
from the village—about two miles—are by boat. “So that 
all at Brantwood, master and'servants alike, ‘are ‘dlmivet 
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as dextrous in the use of the oars as a Venetian gondo- 
lier. 

From the harbor we went to the high wood above the 
house, and a very steep climb it was—the Professor used 
a séven-feet alpenstock—altho numberless steps had 
been cut out of the solid rock, with shelving slopes to 
make the ascent as easy as possible. When we got to the 
top wall, dividing Brantwood grounds from the moun- 
tain lands, we had a rest and a look round. 

“That stone wall,” said Mr. Ruskin, pointing to the 
left, “is the Brantwood boundary on that side; and on 
that”—pointing to the right—‘‘is the wall that marks 
the boundary on that side. When I came here at first to 
live, those half-dozen acres of land were one mass of 
tangled brushwood, and a fox would have found a diffi- 
culty in making its way through it. That streamlet you 
see there”’—pointing to a stream of water dashing over 
rocks, forming one long stretch of tiny waterfalls— 
‘came sluicing from the turf moors above, and spread- 
ing over the whole of my hillside. With the consent of 
my neighbor landowner above me, I had large, deep 
drains made the other side of the wall, to collect the 
water of the moor, which now forms that streamlet. 
That level piece of ground you see halfway between 
here and the house is a bowling-green, the other beside it 
is a croquet ground.” 

I expressed astonishment that two such level places, 
and of so considerable an extent, could have been formed 
out of such a rocky and steep piece of ground. 

‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ for me and the gardener it was cer- 
tainly a large undertaking, and it was done at the cost of 
some severe labor to us both. But it was a work in 
which I took great delight ; for nothing is more delight- 
ful to me than planning and carrying out works of this 
nature.” 

As we made our way down the steep descent, crossing 
a rustic bridge which spanned a waterfall, he said: ‘“ If 
I had followed the true bent of my mind, I should have 
been a civil engineer. I should have found more pleas- 
ure in planning bridges and sea breakwaters than in 
praising modern painters.” 

And with a sigh—whether in earnest or in fun, I could 
not say, for it was a most difficult matter at times to tell 
whether he was serious—-he said : ‘‘ Whether literature 
and art have been helped by me I know not; but this I 
do know, that England has lost in me a second Telford.” 

I want here to give two illustrations showing the kind- 
ly relationship and true bond of sympathy existing be- 
tween the master of Brantwood and his servants. No 
doubt some of my readers may have read the following 
extract from ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” and taken it to be sim- 
ply poetic sentiment : 


* “T have got two Davids and a Kate, that I wouldn’t 
change for anybody else’s servants in the world ; and I be- 
lieve the only quarrel they have with me is that I don’t 
give them enough todoforme. This very morning I must 
stop writing presently to find the stoutest of the Davids 
some business, or he will be miserable all day.” 


The Professor and I were dining together, the windows 
of the dining room looking up to the wood at the left 
gable of the house. During the meal, as we were enjoy- 
ing arhubarb tart, I happened to say that it was the 
first I had tasted that season, and how delicious it was. 

The Professor was delighted at my appreciation of his 
rhubarb ; and, ringing for one of the servants, he said : 
‘* Please tell Jackson I want him.” This was the gar- 
dener—one of the “ Davids,” I suppose. When he came 
into the room his master said: ‘‘ Jackson, I am very 
pleased to tell you that your first pulling of rhubarb is 
quite a success ; and my friend here, who has had some 
pie made of it, says it is delicious.” 

Jackson, with a true gardener’s pride, thanked us both 
for our appreciation of his early rhubarb, and left the 
room, 

When we had finished dining a servant came in, bring- 
ing a number of lighted candles ;the windows being 
shaded by the overhanging trees above, the room was 
almost dark even before the sun had gone down. Aftér 
placing the candles she was leaving the room, when she 
said: ‘‘ Please, sir, there is a beautiful sunset sky just 
now over the ‘Old Man.’” 

The Professor rose from his chair at once, and said : 
“‘Thank you, Kate, for telling us ; but before disturbing 
my friend I will go and see if it is worth looking at.” 

He left the room, and soon returned. 

‘- Yes,” he said, ‘it is worth seeing”; and he led the 
way upstairs to his own bedroom. 

It was certainly a glorious sight, the sun sinking behind 
the Coniston “Old Man” mountain, and at its foot, in 
deep shade, *‘ the ‘ Hall,’ on the opposite shore, where Sir 
Philip Sidney, according to tradition, lived for a time, 
with bis sister, in “‘ our Arcadia of western meres,” and 
~ mist and ripples on the lake tinged with a crimson 

ush, 

We sat, I remember, in the window recess till the 
sun went down behind the mountain. Not a word was 
spoken by either of us. He was thinking, perhaps, of 
the many more charming sunset skies he had seen in 
various parts of the world. But I was thinking more of 
the charming relationship and sympathy manifested 
between master and servant, and how strange it would 
seem to most of us that even such a trifling matter as a 
gardener’s first rhubard is not to be left as a matter of 
course, nor such a common occurrence as a beautiful 
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sunset to be left to pass away unnoticed in this excep- 
tional household. 

The next time I visited Brantwood was in 1881. It 
was on business in connection with the ‘‘ Guild of St. 
George.” Some months previous to this visit, Mr. Ruskin 
had prevailed upon me to establish a woolen manufac- 
tory in connection with the Guild, at Laxey, in the Isle 
of Man. I had, luckily, about this time come into part 
possession of an old parish corn mill, with an excellent 
water power belonging to it, I laid the matter before the 
“* Master of the Guild.” One special advantage I pointed 
out to him was, that we should have here all the power 
we should require by a water wheel driven by the moun- 
tain streams, and should not, therefore, be dependent 
upon a fire-driven power, which was, I understood, from 
his teachings in ‘‘ Fors,” his strongest objection to ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. Ruskin fell in with the idea at once, and a small 
but commodious woolen mill was erected on the site of 
the old corn mill. The funds for the establishment of 
the concern were partly provided by the Guild, and the 
enterprise had the Master’s entire sympathy and good 
wishes for its success. 

After the mill was finished and in proper working 
order, I went to Brantwood, as I havesaid, to give an ac- 
count of my stewardship so far, and to talk over with 
the Master our plans for the future. 

I had taken with me a rough sketch of the very plain 
new mill toshow him ; and as soon as he sawit he smiled, 
and, taking up a pen, he wrote under the sketch the words: 
‘* First Achievement of the St. George’s Company in 
Romantic Architecture, J. R., 10th July, 1881.” 

He entered with enthusiasm and spirit into all the de- 
tails of this the first venture of *‘St. George’s Guild” 
as manufacturers. Thefundamental rules were that all 
materials used in the manufacture must be of the best 
and purest, and that the goods when made were to be as 
perfect as fingers could make them ; an open market to 
all; if a girl wanted a new frock, or a young man cloth 
for a new suit of clothes, they should be able to buy di- 
rect from the mill, and have the Guild’s guaranty that 
they were getting honest woolen cloth. 

‘*No credit”—as he quaintly put it—‘‘ this will save 
sleepless nights.” 

After my visit he wrote in ‘‘ Fors,” vol. vi, p. 391 : 

“IT mean the square yard of Laxey homespun of a given 
weight to be one of the standards of value in St. George’s 
currency.” . 

These are some of my pleasant remembrances of John 
Ruskin in his lake-side home. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








THE WILSTACH COLLECTION. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





THERE is a collection of pictures belonging to the city of 
Philadelphia, which invites attention because it bids fair 
to rival, before many years, the older collections of other 
great cities. It contains many valuable pictures (which 
will be discussed further on); but the good ones are not 
yet sufficiently numerous to challenge comparison for the 
collection with that of the Metropolitan Museum, for in- 

‘stance. But, while the absence of a permanent fund ties 
the hands of the disinterested and able management of the 
Metropolitan Maseum, so that it is not in position to avail 
itself of opportunities of obtaining great pictures, as they 
occur in the dispersion of notable collections, the Fair- 
mount Park Commissioners, in whom is vested the trus- 
teeship of the Wilstach Collection, can annually expend 
thirty-five thousand dollars for its increase. 

The history of the Wilstach Collection, as it stands, is 
briefly as follows : ; 

Mr. W. P. Wilstach, a Philadelphia merchant, made a 
private collection of paintings and statuary with a domi- 
nant idea, which he states as follows in a letter toa friend : 

“T have an object which I wish to keep steadily in view, and 
that is to purchase works of the best quality by men of acknowl- 
edged reputation, so that the whole collection, so far as it may 
be extended, will be a pretty fair representation of the strength 
of the artists whose works may be embraced within its limited 
scope. I am aware that artists do nut at all times and on all 
trials of their skill throw out equally their abilities ; and as real 
representative pictures but a small number of each one’s works 
can be regarded by critical knowledge and good taste as embody- 
ing within itself more than a fair average of the artist’s well- 
known and recognized ability. I do not wish to invest in any 
work, no matter how cheap, unless the work ts really considered as 
one of the happy successes of the artist, as doing so would def éat the 

object in view and lower the standard of the collection, notwithstand- 
ing the brilliant names that may be found in the catalog.” 


The part of Mr. Wilstach’s letter, italicized by the pres- 
ent writer, seems to express very well the principle which 
is the only possible one in forming a good collection, pro- 
vided the *‘ happy successes” are not only ‘‘ considered ”’ as 
such, but really, undeniably such ; aud that depends upon 
the individual judgment of the collector. He must either 
be a first-rate judge of pictures himself, or, like Queen 
Elizabeth, he must prove his greatness by being able to 
confide in the judgment of the right person. 

Mrs. Wilstach, through the wording of her will, framed 
in 1873, giving the Wilstach Collection to the city, encour- 
aged the Fairmount Park Commissioners to obtain asa per- 
manent result of the Centennial Exposition, a fireproof 
building “ on a plan similar to the new exhibition building 
in Dresden, Saxony, to be so built as to admit of extension 
without impairing the harmony of the edifice or destruc- 
tion of any portion of the original building.’”’ She instructs 
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in the final codicil to her will, dated 1890, that the income | 
of the “* fund shall be applied to the purchase of pictures, 
paintings and statuary for said collection, always keeping 
in view the purpose of obtaining objects of the highest 
skill and beauty, that they may be the source of pleasure 
and the means of cultivation and refinement of the tastes 
of the people, be pure iu sentiment and never minister to 
vulgarity and vice.” 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Wilstach as a con- 
noisseur—and a good collector is about as rare as a great 
artist—both he and Mrs. Wilstach have shown themselves 
people of heart and far-seeing generosity. 

The greater number of the pictures indicate that the 
collector had not progressed beyond the stage of “ anec- 
dotage,”’ that he did not buy pictures because of love for 
their beauty, created by the artist because he was in love 
witb what he was painting, but because they tell stories. 

Perhaps it is as well, since the collection is not intended 
for connoisseurs but for a people whose art sense needs 
gradual and gentile uplifting. The catalog process-repro- 
ductions, twenty-eight in uumber, are excellent; and they 
recall several of the more notable canvases, among them 
‘**Burning Tares in a Wheatfield,’ by Jules Breton, not 
his very best, but more than an average painting by a man 
whose peasants’ bodies are managed sometimes not unlike 
those of Millet while their souls are not nearly so sensi- 
tive. 

The earliest painting by Munkacsy to give him renown 

‘* The Last Day of the Condemned,’’is here. It is by many 
considered his masterpiece. It was planned while his stud- 
ies were temporarily interrupted, and he was in a hospital 
for his eyes for six months, After he recovered the use of 
his eyes he began to paint the picture on the back of an old 
pew ; but he was too poor to buy even the necessary paints, 
It was at this crisis, when his fate was pendulating be- 
tween the joiner’s trade and the life of an artist, that Mr. 
Wilstach heard of the young painter, and, going to his 
studio, instantly recognized the merit of his work. He 
paid for it in advance, so that the artist might have money 
to complete the picture, and when it was finished he sent it 
to the Paris Salon, ‘ where its recognition as a work of ex- 
traordinary merit was instantaneous. Rarely has so sharp 
a contrast occurred in a human life; for reputation and 
wealth came rapidly, and all Paris, and then the world, de- 
lighted to honor this vigorous, intense and powerfully dra- 
matic paivter.”” When one thinks of his helpless child- 
hood—the baby, little Michael Lieb, as he was then called, 
left motherless, his father dying in prison in the insurrec- 
tion of ’48, his adoption by an aunt, the murder by robbers 
of the entire family with the exception of this little child, 
the joiner’s apprenticeship, the cruel privations entailed by 
his choice of an artist’s career—it seems indeed remarkable 
that he should have given the name of his native village 
world renown. This picture illustrates a custom in Hun- 
gary, where lies his native Munkacs, ‘‘ where a man, when 
condemned to death, is visited in his cell on the day before 
his execution by his townspeople, either from curiosity or 
to contribute toward masses for his soul.”’ 

In his later work he is accused of using a certain set of 
models for all his pictures, and shuffling them around into 
new combiuations ; but this picture, upon the ownership of 
which Philadelphia may justly be proud, is of a fresh, living 
type. 

The ‘* Marine View,” by Clays, is shipping reflected in 
the “little noisy waves all bathed in light,’’ which he 
knows so well how to paint. 

A ** Landscape,” by Corot, I find particularly fascinating, 
tho the manner of introducing the cow at the left, near the 
boat just pushing into the clear water, seems rather forced. 

The landscape by Daubigny is a frank bit of painting by 
a painstaking artist whose work appreciates daily, altho it 
is now highly esteemed by collectors. 

The “‘ Forest of Fontainebleau ’”’ seems a fine character- 
istic example of the work of Diaz; the light, as he usually 
depicts it, strikes from the sky-opening of a clearing upon 
the white boles of beeches and the waving fronds of ferns. 

If Daubignuy’s reputation is still waxing, that of Jacque 
as a painter, is surely as high as it should be; but this 
“Landscape” with shorn sheep and lambs is of especial 
nearness to nature, the animals living and moving and 
well united with the landscape. 

The unpretentious little river view by Martin Rico, the 
island, the still boats reflected in the calm, mirroring 
water, the white cloud sweeping in from the sea and envel- 
oping a tall tree above the horizon, is especially lovable, 
crisp and sunny. 

Zamacois,another Madrid painter, is represented by twoof 
the brilliant memorials of his brief life of thirty years, the 
dimensions only 7x9—they are great pictures. In ‘‘ Before 
the Battle’’ the medieval warrior is gayly buckling his 
spurs—the standard behind him—his armor ready to cover 
his gay silken attire. ‘‘ After the Battle,” standing, he 
sadly surveys a riding boot which hangs with other tro- 

phies upon the wall—and his wooden peg! The larger 
picture, “ Trop de Sang!”’ illustrated in the catalog, does 
not compare, it seems to the writer, with these little pic- 
tures in brilliancy and force of painting. ‘ 

In Robert Wilie, a painter of Brittany subjects, Mr. 
Wilstach took a deep interest; and one should see his work 
in Philadelphia, where he studied before he took up his 
residence abroad, as one should see the sculptures of Rine- 
hart in Baltimore, to obtain an idea of the standing of the 
previous generation of American artists. 

A water color by the somber and powerful Gallait; 
** Winter,” with the poor horses shivering under the lee of 
a shed in the blinding snow, by Schreyer; *‘ A Spanish Ox 
Team, by Van Marcke; “Cattle,” by Voltz; ‘ Sheep, 
Ducks and Chickens,” by Verboeckhoven ; ‘* The Order of 
the Guard,” by Baron Henri Leys; ‘“‘ Arabson Horseback,” 
by Fromentin, that admirable writer and critic; and 
paintings, if one chooses to agree with the catalog in its 
nomenclature, by Messrs. Cabanel and Geréme, and Meyer 
von Bremen should also be mentioned as among the fea- 
tures of the Wilstach Collection. 

The Commissioners have added recently several good 
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pictures, among them a fine Ruyedael with foaming fall, 
two men on the upper rock partly silhouetted against the 
sky; a Bastian-Lepage, a girl with baskets under the 
arms, at the foot of a high hill, shouting back to ber com- 
panions, perhaps as good a work as was in the market of 
that ablest painter who has arisen since the Barbizon 
school ; a Vollon, *‘ The Port of Marseilles,” with a queer 
reminiscence of his way of painting brass in the colors of 
the shipping ; “‘ L’ Amende Honorable” of a poor victim 
of the Inquisition before the Bishop, by Delacroix; 
Inness’s “Short Cut, Watchung Station, New Jersey,” full 
of light and sun; a Courbet, of mellow, rich color and 
original composition; ‘‘ Harvesters at Rest,” by L’Her- 
mitte; ‘‘ A Tiger by Moonlight,” by the great English 
animal painter, J. W. Swan, and a “ Still Life,” by Mr. 
W. M. Chase. 

- Wher this fund of the Wilstach bequest became avail- 
able, a deputation of Philadelphia artists waited upon the 
Commissioners with the request that they should devote 
half of it to the purchase of American pictures to encourage 
home talent ; but the Commissioners refused to make any 
promises. ‘‘ Willi you then do nothing for American art ?” 
was the query. ‘‘ Yes,” came the answer ; “ we propose to 
make this the finest collection of masterpieces of the 
United States, where the thousands of art students can 
come and cultivate their taste as they can in the great gal- 
leries abroad. And we mean to help make cur city, by its 
means, the art center of the country.” 

New Yorxk Ciry. 








Sanitary 


GRUMBLING OVER PLUMBERS’ BILLS, 


A LADY, signing herself ‘‘ Miss Idyller,’” has written to 
The Gentlewoman, bemoaning the fact that nobody has yet 
written about the “‘ poetry of a thaw,” and then she goes on 
to say: ‘“‘ When I was a little girl I never recollect being so 
happy as when plumbers came to tbe house in which I 
lived.” She was probably happier than her father was, 
when he paid the bill; but apropos of those bills, is it not 
true that much injustice is done in the constant ridicule 
heaped upon this most indispensible class of citizens—the 
plumber is the perpetual butt of the “funny man” of the 
daily press, and is certainly one of the best abused charac- 
ters of the period. He is represented as gallivanting about 
Europe, while his impoverished customer stands wringing 
his hands and lifting up vain ululationson this shore, that 
he has no money left to pay for an ocean voyage. 

** Most modest of men is the plumber, 
No rival has he save the drumber. 
Tho the world e’er maligns, 
Yet he never repigns, 
And thriveth in winter and sumber. 


**Give him but an order to plumb, 
And his bill straightway reaches asumb 
That depletes your exchequer ;— 
*T would equip a three-dequer, 
And leaves you most awfully glumb.” 





This sort of talk has been so long indulged in, that many 
people almost fancy the trade incompatible with honesty; 
but if a person wishes to do justice to this most useful 
class of men, he should watch him through one day, and 
especially if he is repairing pipes, that were putin before 
the modern fashion of having them completely exposed to 
view camein. There is no other work which carries with- 
in itself an incorruptible detective who can neither be 
fooled nor bribed; “‘ water is mighty persevering stuff,” 
said an old manufacturer, and the knowledge that an ill- 
joined pipe may flood a richly furnished apartment or ruin 
a frescoed ceiling, makes the workman willing to take time 
for thoroughness, in a trade in which “ Be sure your sin 
will find you out” finds certain fulfillment. 

A writer in the London Graphic, speaks of plumbers as 
‘* The fraternity whom we at present bow down to and wor- 
ship,” and recalls a verse of *‘ The Plumber of Plumbago” 
—a skit of some years ago: 


“ With iron heated rosy-red 
I flout the stolid iron; 
I melt and mold the sluggish lead, 
And water-pipes environ ! 
Llaugh, I chaff, I toil, I moil; 
I live on rum and sago; 
I moan, I groan, I sneer, I jeer— 
The Plumber of Plumbago.” fn 
The writer in the Graphic thinks this is not an ill drawn 
picture of the class, and we hereby protest. Certainly in 
this country, where a man must be licensed, and that, too, 
after a rigid examination, a general libel against the entire 
class is certainly unjust. As to the diet hinted at, there 
must be a rhyme found for Plumbago, and rum was the 
only one-syllabled word for the rhythm. 
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THAT there is no limit to the ingenuity or unscrupu- 
lousness of the man who thrives by selling strong drinks, 
is illustrated anew in the case of the “ Temperance Sa- 
loons” in the East Eud of London. Many reforming 
agencies had been brought to bear on this locality—Gen- 
eral Booth’s army—interesting temperance lectures, etc ; 
but they seemed to have made but little impression, when 
it was suddenly found that those ‘‘ Temperance’’ ginger- 
pop places were having a great rush of custom. The pub- 
lic analyst of Bethnal Green thought he would turn his 
scientific eye that way, and found that the liquid, dispensed 
as harmless ginger-wine, had in it, ten per cent. of proof 
spirits, just double the alcoholic strength of the ordinary 
beer sold at the public houses in the neighburhood. 


....At the quarteriy meeting of the Tennessee State 
Board of Health attention was called to the fact that the 
Continental Powers will probably no longer allow the Fed- 
eral Government to place medical inspectors at their prin- 
cipal seaports to protect America from cholera, and also 
that examinations by bacteriological experts show that the 
choleriform disease that has been causing from fifty to 
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seventy-five cases per diem along the San Paulo Railway in 
Brazil is genuine Asiatic cholera, ard that it is reported 
also in Argentina. The Board calls upon all charged with 
the protection of the public health to be on the alert. The 
report that comes from Constantinople of the appearance 
of cholera there shows that the health authorities of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts will need to be wide awake this 
summer. 


--.. The Pennsylvania Board of Health has just issued a 
set of instructions as to the time when teachers and pupils 
who have been exposed to the infective diseases may safely 
be admitted again to schools,if they continue in good 
health and have taken proper measures for disinfection. 
For diphtheria after 12 days; smallpox, 18 ; measles, 18 ; 
chickenpox, 18; mumps, 24 ; whooping-cough, 21. Adults 
may be admitted at once, if they disinfect their clothes 
and perzons. 


....California is wide awake on preventive medicine, and 
has among her resident physicians men of highest aims and 
broadest views. Ata late sanitary convention there was 
read a pathetic paper on the difficulty of ‘‘ doing things.” 
The author called it ‘‘ Important Facts and Practical Dif- 
ficulties Encountered in Enforcing Sanitary Regulations.” 








School and College. 


THE centennial commencement of Union College has 
been an event—or, more properly, a series of events—of far 
more than ordinary interest. The college was incorpo- 
rated by the Regents on the twenty-fifth of February, 1795, 
being the first college incorporated by that body, and 
ranking next to Columbia as the oldest inthe State. Dur- 
ing the century of its existence it has graduated a long roll 
of famous men, and has distinguished itself even more by 
its pioneer advances in many lines of college administra- 
tion. The first American college that was not founded 
under the auspices of some particular denomination—from 
which circumstances it received its name—the first to in- 
stitute a school of civil engineering, and the first to make 
the modern languages and the scientific course a part of 
its curriculum ; it is still more worthy of mention for hav- 
ing led the way in replacing the old system of detailed 
regulation in college discipline by the modern method of 
insisting on gentlemanly conduct in all things and leaving 
detaiis to the student’s honor. For these achievements, 
and others almost as noteworthy, Union is known and hon- 
ored in the college world. The centennial exercises proper 
began Sunday morning, June 23d, with a memorial ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, 66, of New 
York. In the afternoon aconference on“ Religion and 
Education’ was held, and addresses were made by rep- 
resentatives of the Dutch Reformed, Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian and Roman Catholic Churches. The 
baccalaureate sermon in the evening was delivered by 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, who chose 2 Tim 2: 21, 22 as his 
text. Monday was devoted to Educational Conferences 
In the morning the subject was ‘The School,” in the 
afternoon ‘‘ The College,” and in the evening ‘‘The 
University.”’ At the first; Dr. Melvil Dewey, Secretary of 
the Board of Regents, presided. Superintendent Max- 
well, of Brooklyn, and Principal Bancroft, of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., gave addresses. In theevening 
President Scott, of Rutgers, presided, and the speakers 
were President Andrews, of Brown, and President Taylor, 
of Vassar. President Andrews’s remarks were especially 
happy and suggestive. President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins, presided in the evening, and his introductory address 
defined very clearly the respective spheres of the college 
and the university. President Harper, of Chicago, was 
also to have spoken, but was prevented by illness. 
place was taken by Professor Hale, of Chicago. Pres. G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University, gave the final address of 
the conference. Tuesday was Alumni Day, and was 
marked by the annual meeting of Phi Betta Kappa, of 
Sigma Chi, and of the General Alumni Association. But 
the most interesting event of the day was the Centennial 
Banquet in Memorial Hall. The toasts took the form of 
greetings, which were received from the Board of Regents 
through Chancellor Upson, and from representatives 
of the faculties of Harvard, Brown, Yale, Williams, 
Dartmouth, Columbia, Bowdoin, Washington and Lee, 
Rutgers, Hamilton, Amherst and Vassar. President 
Patton, of Princeton, and President MacCracken, of 
the University of the City of New York, were to have 
spoken for their respective universities, but could not 
be present. In the evening commemorative addresses 
and the Centennial Poem were delivered, the latter by 
Wm. H. McElroy, ’60. Wednesday was Memorial Day. 
Among those who took part in the exercises were Gen. 
Daniel Butterfield (’49), the Hon. Warner Miller (’60) and 
the Hon. Charles Emory Smith (’61). The themes of the 
day were, ‘‘The College in Patriotic Service.” ‘The Col- 
lege in Professional Life,’ and ‘“‘ The College in Statesman- 
ship and Politics.” Thursday was devoted to the regular 
exercises of commencement. Of the graduating class fif- 
teen received the degree of A.B., eleven of Ph.B., nine of 
B.S., and fourteen of B.E. The Honorary Chancellor and 
Centennial Orator was Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New 
York, whose oration was characterized by marked elo- 
quence and power. The reception of the graduating class, 
on Thursday night, completed the exercises of the week. 
Honorary degrees were .conferred as follows: Ph.D., Prof. 
Charles F. Richardson, of Dartmouth ; Prof. William Mac- 
Donald, of Bowdoin ; Prof. Benjamin H. Ripton, Dean of 
Union. LL.D., Prof. Henry P. Wright, Dean of Yale; 
Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard; Prof. John H. Hew- 
itt, of Williams; Prof. John H. Van Arnam, Prof. Anson 
D. Morse, of Amherst; Prof. William Gardner Hale, of the 
University of Chicago; Prof. John Randolph Tucker, of 
Washington and Lee; J. R. Tryon (’59), Surgeon-General 
of the United States Army. D.D., The Rev. Augustus W. 
Cowles (’41), the Rev. John W. Knott (’46), the Rev. F. Z, 
Rooker, the Rev. James H. Robinson. In recognition of 
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her distinguished service in the cause of higher education 
of women, Union College conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly 
President of Wellesley College, and more recently Dean of 
Graduate Women in the University of Chicago. 

....The number of seniors who received their diplomas 
at the commencement at Yale was 575. The commence- 
ment completed the 195th year of the institution. The new 
program was carried into effect, and there was no saluta- 
tory, no valedictory and no prize speaking. Prof. George 
P. Fisher officiated as the orator of the day, and presented 
the students for their degrees. The following honorary 
degrees were conferred: D.D., The Rev. Newman Smith, 
New Haven; the Rev. Rebert A. Hume, Bombay, India ; 
the Rev. John P. Peters, New York City. LL.D., Wil- 
helm Dorpfeld, Director of the German Archeological 
School at Athens ; Edward M. Gallaudet, President of Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C.; the Hon. William T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education; the 
Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts; William J. Tucker, President of Dart- 
mouth College; Prof. Henry A. Rowland, Johns Hopkins 
University. The address to the graduates of the Law 
School was delivered by Mr. Associate-Justice Brown, of 
the Supreme Court of the United State. He spoke of the 
reconciliation of the strife between labor and capital as 
one of the great problems to be solved, and gave warning 
of the dangers of the growth of corporations. Dr. Samuel 
Harris has resigned as Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Theological Seminary, and Prof. George B. Stevens 
has been chosen to succeed him. President Dwight will 
take charge of the Greek Department. 


-...Commencement orations have not been abolished at 
Harvard College. There were eight of them thisyear. Six 
hundred and seventy-eight students received degrees. The 
following honorary degrees were conferred : LL.D., Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Judge of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court ; Charles Francis Adams ; Sir Frederick Pollock, the 
English jurist; Prof. Fitz Edward Hall, the Sanskrit 
scholar of England ; Captain Mahan, U.S.N.; John C. Gray, 
law professor of Harvard; D D., the Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. M.A., Jo- 
seph Jefferson, William Astor Chanler, the young African 
explorer ; Wendell Phillips Garrison, of New York, George 
Dock, Professor of Science at the University of Michigan, 
and Roswell Park. Prof. James B. Ames has been elected 
Dean of the Law School to succeed Professor Langdell. 


....The features of the sixty-pinth commencement of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, were the sermon 
by President Thwing, on Self-mastery, the dedication of 
the new physical laboratory, presented by Samuel Mather, 
and the graduating exercises of the law school, the college 
for women and Adelbert College. From the latter 
twenty-four students were sent out, the largest class that 
has graduated from the college. Honorary degrees were 
conferred as follows: D.D., the Rev. John P. Jones, 
Madura, Ind., LL.D., Prof. George T. Ladd. 


-..-At the close of the graduate speaking at Amherst, 
baccalaureate degrees were conferred on seventy seven 
graduates, and a long list of prizes was announced. The 
following honorary degrees were conferred : D.D., the Rev. 
Josiah Tyler, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; the Rev. Joseph N. Blanch- 
ard, Philadelphia ; Prof. Williston Walker, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. LL.D., Charles L. Andrews, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of Connecticut; Prof. Frank 
Johnson Goodnow, Columbia College. 


.... Trinity College, Hartford, Conu., conferred honorary 
degrees as follows: D.D., the Very Rev. Eugene A. Hoffman, 
Dean of the General Theological Seminary, New York City; 
the Rev. Carl Eckhardt Grammer, professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia; the Rev. Charles Lewis 
Fischer, professor in the Theological School of Kenyon Col- 
lege. L.D., Prof. Francis Philip Nash, Hobart College 
LL.D., Lyon Gardiner Tyler,’ President of William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 


....One of the features of commencement at Dartmouth 
was the laying of the corner stone of Butterfield Museum, 
On commencement day President Tucker conferred bac- 
calaureate degrees on sixty eight men. The following 
honorary degrees were granted: D.D., the Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, Boston ; the Rev. J. R. Milligan, 62, Wilming- 
ton, Del. LL.D., Rear Admiral George E. Belknap, John 
Ordronaux, ’50, Roslyn, N. Y. 


ay -Colgate University has graduated a class of twenty- 
five. Honorary degrees were conferred as follows: D.D., 
the Rev. Owen Davies, Cernarvon; North Wales, and the 
Rev. George K. Allen, Perth Amboy, N. J.; LL.D., the 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; L.H.D., Chancellor Anson J. Upson, of the 
State University. 


...-Rochester University graduates a class of thirty-five, 
and confers the following honorary degrees: D.D., the 
Rev. Owen James, President of the Roger Williams Uni- 
versity, of Nashville, Tenn.; LL.D., Prof. Zenas F. West- 
ervelt, President of the Western New York Institution for 
the Instruction of Deaf Mutes, and John P. Townsend, of 
New York. 


....The Board of Regents of the West Virginia Univer- 
sity have appointed Dr. J. L. Goodnight, President, and 
Dr. P. B. Reynolds, the acting president for the past two 
years, as Vice President. Several elections were announced 
to chairs in the university. The graduatiog class num- 
bered 45—10 in arts, 4 in science, 3 in engineering, and 28 in 
law. 


...-At Williams College besides the baccalureate degrees 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on George 
Edwin McClean, chancellor of the University of Nebraska, 
and that of D.D on Robert J. Kent, of Brooklyn. Among 
the speakers at the alumni dinner were Senator Hoar and 
Martin I. Townsend. The graduates numbered seventy- 
two. 
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.. «Hanover College, Hanover, Ind., has conferred the de- 
gree of D.D. on the Rev. Thomas W. Hynes, Greenville, Ill.; 
the Rev. Alexander Parker, Orange, Cal., and the Rev. T. 
S. Scott, Vincennes, Ind.; and the degree of LL.D. on the 
Rev. Charles R. Hemphil, D.D., Louisville, Ky., and Har- 
vey W. Wiley, Washington, D. C. 


-»-.The commencement at Fisk University, Nashville, 
was the thirtieth in the history of the institution. There 
were graduated in music 4, in the normal course, 8, in the 
college course, 12, in theology, 2. The total attendance 
for the year is 465, of whom over 200 are pursuing the 
higher courses of study. 


...eLake Erie Seminary, Painesville, O., graduated a 
large class. The alumne association decided to establish 
a fund, to be Called the Bentley Fund, of $30,000 for the en- 
dowment of a Bentley department of anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene, or the erection of a wing of the long desired 
science hall. . 


.... Wesleyan University graduated a class of fifty-three, 
of whom eight are young women. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred on the Rev. T’. P. Frost, of Baltimore, and the 
Rev. J. O. Woodruff, of Binghamton; that of LL.D. on 
the Rev. O. V. Coffin. 


....The year at Lafayette has been a very gratifying one 
to its officers and alumni. There has been marked progress 
in many directions, notably in enlarged facilities in some 
of the scientific departments and enlurged laboratory 
rooms. 


. .-A large class was graduated at De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., the retiring president, Dr. John, deliv- 
ering the address to the graduates. The degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on the Hon. John H. Baker. 


_ «#«.The graduating class of Knox College numberssixty. 
Announcement was made at the commencement that the 
$100,000 needed to secure Dr. Pierson’s gift of $25,000 is com- 
pleted. The enrollmeut numbers 688, 


.... Wellesley College has graduated 118 young women. 
It was announced that Mrs, Julia J. Irvine, who has 
served the collége as acting president, has become presi- 
dent. 


--+-The Hollidaysburg (Penn.) Seminary for girls grad- 
uated a class of eleven. Professor Purves, of Princeton, 
delivered the literary address, 


...-Allegheny College, Meadeville, Penn., graduated a 
class of twenty-one. Gov. Wm. McKinley made an address 
and received the degree of LL.D. 


..--The Rev. Madison C. Peters got the degree of D.D. 
this year both from Ursious College and Heidelberg Uni- 
versity. 

-..-At the graduating exercises of the class of 95 of 
Bowdoin College, degrees were conferred upon fifty candi- 
dates, 

....The University of Vermont sent out last week thirty- 
eight graduates. 


....The graduating class of Bates College numbered 
thirty-one. 








Personals. 


A REVIEW in the London Times of the life of Samuel 
T. Coleridge complains of the perpetual cry of ill-health 
which seems to echo through the volumes from end to end 
and which, says the writer, means when interpreted little 
less than opium and indolence. There is something to be 
said on the other side, and this may be drawn from an au- 
topsy of his body made after his death, which proved that 
his sufferings must have corresponded to his complaints. 
It was found that the left side of his chest was nearly occu- 
pied by the heart, which was immensely enlarged, and the 
sides extremely thin. The right side of the chest was 
filled with a fluid, inclosed in a membrane, amounting in 
quantity to upward of three quarts, so that the lungs on 
both sides were completely compressed. It was aslow dis- 
ease from which he died and had begun nearly forty years 
before his death, and this will explain why he had recourse 
to narcotics to relieve the pain, and stimulants to increase, 
the feeble circulation. His personal sufferings were hidden 
by the extraordinary power he had of apparently overcom- 
ing and drowning them, as it were, at times in fervid col- 
loquy. 

...Sir Andrew Clark was, perhaps, the most famous 
physician in England during his life. Mr. Gladstone in a 
recent article says that his working hours were esti- 

. mated at almost sixteen a day, which included, of course, 
the time consumed in traveling from one patient to an- 
other, and which he planned to expend in reading and 
study. His meals were eaten hastily and absent-mindedly; 
and it is said he rarely went into society, tho when drawn 
thither he thoroughly enjoyed it. Perhaps he saw enough 
of society in his profession, for Mr. Gladstone continues : 
‘** His practice embraced personages of wealth and rank, 
poets and scientists; but this was not its distinctive charac- 
teristic,” for being in connection with the London Hospi- 
tal, an institution supported by Jews, he came to be the 
medical adviser of many of them, whom it is pleasant to 
add, he admired in a high degree, both socially and mor- 
ally. 

.... Mr, 8. R. Crockett, the author of “‘ The Raiders,” and 
“ The Stickit Minister,” isa young Scotchman, thirty-six 
years old. His home is in Penicuik, Midlothian, and his 
literary work is performed in a little house in his garden. 
‘“*Iam always ready for work at 4:30 A.M., after six hours 
glorious sleep and a cold tub,’’ he said, in a recent inter- 
view. Mr. Crockett was called to the pastorate of the Free 
Church at Penicuik in 1886, but has very recently resigned, 
being desirous of giving more time to his writing and lit- 





erary studies than he could afford in connectioh with his - 


clerical office. 
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DOMESTIC. 

A DEPUTATION of Germans who desire that the saloons 
shall be allowed to be kept open on Sunday, waited on 
Mayor Strong on Saturday to protest against the ener- 
getic efforts of the police commissioners to close all the 
saloons on Sunday. The Mayor told the deputation that 
as long as the Sunday law wason the statute books it must 
be enforced. The best way, he said, to get rid of an ob- 
noxious law is to enforce it and then ask the Legislature 
to repeal it. Expressing his own personal opinion, he said 
he saw no objection to a quiet drinking resort where a man 
can take his family ; but this could not be under present 
law, and be could not designate certain places which might 
be kept open, and order the rest closed. He believed that 
even saloon-keepers want Sunday for rest. The present 
effort to enforce the law might result in ignominious 
failure; but it could never be said that the police 
did not try to enforce it. Some one asked him what 
the saloon-keepers were to do between now and 
January, when the Legislature meets. The Mayor 
responded, ‘‘Keep the Sabbath. It may be the most 
unpopular act of my life, but I am going to enforce the 
law.”” A member of the deputation remarked that the 
present administration of the city was becoming despotic 
and that at the next election the people would rise and 
sweep it outof power. Another member having said that 
the enforcement of the law meant political death to Com- 
missioner Roosevelt, that gentleman, who was present, re- 
sponded that if it meant a hundred political deaths for him 
to do his duty he would, nevertheless, do it; he would not 
budge aninch. ‘‘ Nothing,” he added, ‘‘can swerve me. I 
may never be heard of again, butI will keep my oath of 
office.” He said the Mayor had told him to enforce all laws 
honestly, fearlessly and regardless of politics,and he was 
carrying out the Mayor’s injunction. It was reported that 
last Sunday was, perhaps, the driest Sunday the city has 
ever seen. The police were on the alert, and where saloons 
attempted to do business arrests were made. 


.... The Democratic State Convention of Kentucky was 
held at Louisville last week. Its proceedings were followed 
with interest by the whole nation, as it was a conspicuous 
battle ground between the friends and opponents of free 
coinage. Secretary Carlisle and Senator Lindsay were in- 
terested in behalf of sound money, the Secretary of the 
Treasury having made a number of speeches in the State. 
The sound money men sacceeded in organizing the Con- 
vention and in carrying the platform, which is an indorse- 
ment of the financial plank of the National Democratic 
Convention of 1892. The resolutions also approve the Ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, and express undimin- 
ished confidence in Secretary Carlisle. While the sound 
money men carried the platform, the man who wun the 
nomiovation for Governor is an out-and-out free silver man, 
who had said before the Convention that he would not run 
on any buta free silver platform. His victory is largely 
ascribed to his personal popularity. In speaking for the 
resolutions, which were adopted, Senator Lindsay said : 

* We are not alone outlining a plan for Kentucky, but we are 
setting an example which the country will follow; we are here 
as the vanguard of the campaign which is just beginning ” 
Senator Blackburn, who appeared asthe champion for free 
silver, spoke against the platform which was adopted, and 
said he did so because he did not want the Republican can- 
didate, W. O. Bradley, to be Governor of Kentucky. 


.... The most interestiug event in New York City is the 
close of the term of the old police justices, who were legis- 
lated out of office by an Act of the last Legislature. The 
new city magistrates took their seats on Monday morning, 
and reorganized the courts, appointing new clerks in most 
instances, and new attendants. The retiring justices an- 
nounced that they would offer no violent opposition to the 
change, but would appeal to the courts and carry the case 
to the Court of Appeals, expressing the belief that the court 
of last resort would restore them to their positions. The 
Police Commissioners gave orders to the police force to rec- 
ognize the new justices and to take no cases before the re- 
tiring justices, 


....The first financial year under the operation of the 
Wilson Tariff Act closed on the 30th of June. The deficien- 
cy of revenue amounts to upward of fifty-two and a half 
millions, altho there wasa slight surplus for the month of 
June. There wasa heavy decrease in internal revenue re- 
ceipts, and of course there was a total] loss of the antici- 
pated revenue from the income tax. 


...-Alvan G. Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, have just con- 
structed the largest and most powerful lensever made. It 
is four incheslarger than that of the Lick telescope in 
California. It is intended for the Yerkes conservatory on 
the shores of Lake Geneva, Wis., the gift of Mr. Yerkes 
to the Chicago University. 


...-The Democratic State Convention of Ohio is to be 
held in Springfield, August 20th. The free silver men, who 
sought to secure control of the convention, have been de- 
feated in the preliminary contest, and Senator Brice is in 
control. 


....Dispatches from manufacturing centers the past 
week show that there has been a very gratifying advance 
in wages. In Alabama alone the wages of over 10,000 men 
have been increased. 


.... Yale has won in the boat race with Harvard by not 
less than ten lengths of clear water, and also in the baseball 
games, 


FOREIGN. 


...-The new British Ministry has been announced, the 
Marquis of Salisbury being Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the Duke of Devonshire Lord 
President of the Council; Arthur J. Balfour, First Lord 
of the Treasury ; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer; Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies; George J. Goschen, First Lord of Ad- 
miralty ; Lord Halsbury, Lord High Chancellor; Sir Mat- 
thew W. Ridley, Home Secretary ; the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Secretary of State for War; Lord George Francis 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, and Earl Cadogan, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four in their speeches declare that they have no program 
but the program of speedy dissolution of Purliament. It 
is said that bi-metallism will have more friends in the new 
ministry than in its predecessor. Lord Salisbury has 
apologized for his discourtesy in sending his private secre- 
tary to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman for the seals of office. 


....-According to the best available authority, China has 
withdrawn its acceptance of a loan guaranteed by Russia 
and will seek the loan in the open market. A convention 
has been signed, fixing the limits between the southern 
frontier of China and the French colonies and regulating 
the commercial relations of the two countries, including 
railway and telegraphic communication with Tonquin. 


....The Belgian Parliament has ratified the convention 
concluded with the Congo Free State to advance as a loan 
the sum $1,357,000. This practically makes Congo Free 
State a Belgian colony instead of the private possession of 
the king. News is received of the defeat of the Dervishes 
of the Congo force in the district between the Nile and 
the Upper Welle. 


.... Various outbreaks are reported in Macedonia, and all 
the political parties in Bulgaria are said to have resoived 
to support the insurgents. The Bulgarian Government 
has recalled its envoy from Constantinople because it 
failed to obtain a satisfactory reply from the court to a de- 
mand for an indemnity for outrages by a party of Bashi- 
Bazouks. 


....The Emperor of Germany will be in Stockholm July 
4th, to visit King Oscar. The King of Sweden is reported 
to be indignant that his overtures to Norway have been 
unsuccessful, and to say that there must be an end to the 
strife, if not peaceful, then through the force of arms. 


....German newspapers are indignant over the claims 
ccming from French and Russian sources that Germany 
cannot absolutely control the North Sea Channel, under 
the provisions of the treaty of 1857, annexing Schleswig- 
Holstein to Germany. 


....Captain-General Campos has made requisition on 
Spain for 14,000 frezh troops to prosecute an offensive cam- 
paign against the insurgents after the rainy season shall 
have ended. 


...-Prince Emanuel, Duke of Aosta, was married June 
25th at Kingston-on-Themes to Princess Héléne, of Orleans, 
second daughter of the Comte de Paris. 


...-Admiral Kirkland entertained the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the German admirals on board the United States 
cruiser ‘‘ New York,” June 26th. 


.... The International Railway Congress has held a suc- 
cessful meeting in London, opened by the Prince of Wales. 
America was fully represented. 


...-A vote declaring want of confidence in the Crispi 
Government was defeated in the Italian Chamber of Depa- 
ties by a vote of 383 to 151. 


.... The Japanese are preparing to attack the Black Flags 
at Makung in Formosa. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


If the educated man of the country who are ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, journalists, business men or farmers would 
perform their duties in the primary sch ol of the caucus we 
never would experience that despotism of a machine which 
blights ambition, destroys honest eifort for good government, 
and plunders impartially partisans and antagonisis.—-CHAUNCEY 
M. Depew. 





..--Quietly, almost without any discussion since the last Gen- 
eral Conference, the Church seems to be settling into the mature 
conviction that the time limit in the pastorate should be removed. 
It will probably go at the next session. Many who then voted 
against its removal, did so because they wished to study the 
subject in the light of the then receat extension to five years. 
Besides, they feared that the removal of the time limit alto- 
gether would finally destroy the itinerancy. More extended ob- 
servation and study have satistied many of them on these points, 
while they are also convinced that the removal of the limit 
would greatly strengthen the pastorate in many cases.—Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate. 


....For some weeks Archibald Hopkins, Esq., of Washington, 
D. C., has been antagonizing the doctrine of the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, against a cloud of generally inferior 
writers in the New York Tribune. Mr. Hopkins seems to receive 
all the space he wants from that paper, His matter is admirably 
dispiayed. Aneditorial now and then appears to support his 
view, if not explicitly, at least implicitly. It is obvious that Mr. 
Hopkins is too wily for most of his antagonists. They attack him 
upon principles which make it easy for him to weaken their 
foundation ; yet he has not said a word to disturb the faith of one 
who believes upon the true ground in the literal, absolute resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. If, as we think, Mr. Archibald Hopkins 
is the son of Mark Hopkins, the clearest of clear heads, the most 
precise in definition,and the most accomplished, intellectual 
vivisectionist, one might almost regret that his father is not alive 
totake him in hand.—Christian Advocate. 


....The latest sensation in church circles in Chicago was the 
presence in that city of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, to make the address before the gradu- 
ating classes of the Northwestern University. . + His sub- 
ject was“ Evolution,” which he treated in its relation to Divine 
revelation, crossing the path of all who believe that God created 
man by direct agency, and throwing doubt upon the Mosaic 
account of the formation of the human body out of the dust of 
ground. There is no doubt that the Doctor regarded the oppor- 


tunity as a rare one to get a hearing from an audience made up 
largely of orthodox Christians. . .. It was a new thing to 
. have a pronounced Liberalist on a Methodist platform, at the 
commencement of a Methodist University, holding Methodist 


doctrines up to ridic and treating the most sacred beliefs of 
- Methodist people as absurd and obsolete superstitions.—Zion’s 
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THE LORD'S LAND. 


WE say, and it has been sung for twenty-five hundred 
years, that ‘“‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” If the earth is his, then so is our land and they 
that dwell therein. 

But our land is peculiarly the Lord’s; not merely his 
fashioning, but his by his special gifts and providence, 
and by the special consecration of it to him by the fathers 
of our country and by their descendants. The inhab- 
itants of ‘‘ the promised land to God so dear,” to which, 

“ To visit oft those happy tribes 

On high behests his angels to and fro 

Passed frequent,” 
had no richer evidences of his favor and no more special 
mercies than we have received. We have had our Red 
Sea deliverances from bondage, our manna and water in 
the desert, our laws and festivals, our temples and Sab- 
baths, our Davids and Solomons, our seers and prophets ; 
and we can sing our psalms, with the memory, most of 
us, of no Babylonian captivity. Itis our land, but it is 
God’s land, given and preserved to us. 

This involves the duty of keeping it God’s land. 
‘* Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” is the first 
commandment that sounds down the warning centuries 
tous. The first danger is that of Aaron’s golden calf, 
too much worshiped among us. When we hear the 
sound of that worship and the wanton noise that accom- 
panies it of them that sing and dance, then we may 
know that the people have forsaken the God who deliv- 
ered them, and may expect the sword and the plague. 
Here is our chief danger as a people, the danger ofa 
worship of gold, instead of making gold the humble 
servant of Jehovah, used to build his temple and adorn 
his altar. 

This is the question for us to answer—Is money going 
to rule this land, or shall God rule it? Which shall be 
supreme, wealth or righteousness? Both cannot be su- 
preme ; he is a jealous God ; right must rule wealth, or 
wealth will rule right ; and if wealth rules right then the 
deluge. It has been so in every national history and will 
be in ours. This is something for the individual citizen 
to consider. Morality does not belong to a State except 
as it belongs to its individual citizens. We must teach 
our citizens that it is important that they accumulate 
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wealth, but that it is vital, essential that they preserve 
integrity. We must honor a man not for his wealth but 
for his character. We must despise a mean rich man. 
We must hold him in loathing and contempt. We must 
hate wealth secured by pandering to low appetites, or by 
the oppression of the poor, or by corruption of the foun- 
tains of authority. We must teach our children to hate 
it ; and then we must fight it as vigorously as did Moses 
when he sent the Levites armed through the camp to 
slay the worshipers of the golden calf. We are learning 
something of that lesson, and we are purifying the gov- 
ernment of our cities. We need to make this a persistent 
struggle, determined that the idol shall be burned in the 
fire and ground to powder, and strewed in the water 
which the people drink. 

Our prayer on this Independence Day is that God will 
make us a righteous people. Give us this, and with it 
will come every other blessing. With it will come in- 
telligence, education, culture, equal rights, just laws, 
wise rulers, general comfort and safe wealth. Righteous- 
nees does not allow the crafty rich to amass enormous 
fortunes, and the honest and laborious people to struggle 
in penury. No social contrivance will give or ought to 
give comfort to the idle and dissipated ; but a right con- 
stitution of society will give a decent comfort to every 
one that is willing to work and live honestly. What we 
require for every citizen is a fair chance, under right 
laws, to live and to rise, with nobody to hold him down. 
We believe that never before has there been so earnest a 
study of the question, What is right and just in social 
conditions? In this earnestness is the hope of the 
country, for we shall find the righteous answer, assured 
that ‘‘ righteousness exalteth a nation.” 


»— 


SENATOR MORRILL ON SILVER. 


SENATOR MORRILL has done us a great honor and our 
readers an eminent service in choosing our columns as 
the medium for the publication of his elaborate article 
on the silver question. As a statesman with a marvel- 
ously clear head, who knows thoroughly not only the 
near but the far past, understands fully the present and 
can accurately estimate future results, he always has an 
audience, when he chooses to speak, of the moat intelli- 
gent men in the country. He has brought an unusual 
amount of experience and common sense to bear upon a 
question which seems to invite the wildest theories, the 
most visionary arguments and the rankest perversion of 
facts. 

It is no wonder that many are confused when such 
men as the author of ‘* Coin’s Financial School” and the 
silver orators of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives pour out eloquent and unremittent streams of mis- 
apprehension, misstatement and mistakes. It is not so 
difficult to mislead as it is to lead back again to the way 
of truth. The silver craze, as it is rightly called, must 
be overcome by correction. There must be a process of 
education that will reach the farmer and the laborer who 
have votes, to convince them that their interests are the 
same as those of the merchant, the capitalist and the 
manufacturer, who generally have right views on this 
subject, because they have been placed in lines of busi- 
ness where experience has taught them the truth. 

Senator Morrill takes up one by one the theories and 
arguments which have been advanced on the side of free 
silver, and shows that they rest on no solid basis of logic 
or fact. Referring to the Act of 1873, which the free 
silver men denounce as a ‘‘ crime,” he shows how futile 
is the argument that it demonetized silver. Up to that 
time only about $8,000,000 had been coined, whereas 
since then many times that amount has been prepared 
for circulation. Since 1873 our Government has pur- 
chased and coined no less than $420,000,000, while the 
increase of the silver coinage of the world since that 
date is expressed by an enormous figure. The trouble is 
not that we have not coined silver but that, as Mr. 
Morrill says, ‘our silver, current nowhere else, finds 
little hospitality at home among its friends or oppo- 
nents ”; and everybody knows that he speaks the truth 
when he says that even the silver miners would strike 
rather than accept their wages in silver. To use his very 
expressive phrase, *‘the hump en the camel’s back can 
more easily be unloaded than the redundant silver in the 
belly of the Treasury.” 

The second point in the advocacy of silver which Sen- 
ator Morrill takes up, after giving a side glance at the 
doubtful record in the matter of debt repudiation of the 
South, which has become a stronghold of silver senti- 
ment, is the contention that the world’s product of gold 
has been annually growing smaller and has, therefore, 
increased enormously in value. He shows ‘by statistics 
that the annual product of gold has steadily increased 
since 1883, and that it never was larger than in 1893. 
When it is remembered that no other country, except 
Australia, produces as much gold as the United States, 
one is ready to agree with Senator Morrill that this 
*‘champion falsehood” is overworked, and “‘ should be 
released from its shameful service.” 

One of the most plausible arguments silver men ad- 
vance is, that the falling off in the prices of products is 
contemporaneous with and due to the demonetization of 
silver, Mr. Morrill inflicts aserious injury upon this ar- 
gument by marshaling a series of facts against it, show- 
ing that while the crops have been enormously increased 
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the amount of consumption has not kept pace with it, so 
tbat the markets of the world have been overstocked. The 
low cost of production has contributed to this, the exam- 
ple of copper mining being a most pertinent proof. The 
cost of producing copper in 1864 was twenty-six cents a 
pound, while last year it was six cents a pound. This he 
holds to be sufficient to explain the present low price of 
copper. The falling off of wheat to fifty cents and cot- 
ton to five cents a pound last year was only temporary, 
the one having since advanced to seventy-eight and the 
other to seven cents, showing that silver had noth- 
ing to do with the decline in either case. If the ar- 
gument were sound, it ought to apply to corn as well as 
wheat, because we raise much more of the former ; and 
yet while corn was as low as thirty-five cents a bushel in 
1885, it was fifty-five cents in 1895. Senator Morrill 
quotes, in conclusion, on this point the result of the care- 
ful.and non-partisan inquiry made under the auspices of 
the Finance Committee of the United States Senate, in 
1893, showing that the gold value of the staple products 
of our fields has decreased since 1860 less than two per 
cent. Gold has, therefore, remained nearly uniform, 
while silver has decreased. 

Under the gold standard the wages of labor have been 
greatly increased, the increase ranging from forty-eight 
to one hundred per cent. Why should labor ask to be 
paid in a debased coin in preference to the best money 
in the world? If gold has really advanced very greatly 
in value one would suppose, with Senator Morrill, that 
there would be greater difficulty in negotiating gold loans 
than there was in 1870; but of course this is not the fact. 
On the contrary, ‘‘ wherever sound money prevails never 
have banks held larger sums of idle money on deposit.” 
It would also be difficult to explain why it is that Euro- 
pean governments, which are almost crushed under the 
burden of their accumulated debts, adhere to the gold 
standard. If the theory of the silver men were sound 
Senator Morrill argues that these governments would 
soon become bankrupt by the steady advance of the 
money standard. 

The hollowness of the argument that the resumption 
of the coinage of silver would increase its value is shown 
by the history of our experiment of buying large quan-_ 
tities of silver monthly. The value of silver, it was pre- 
dicted, would rise under the operation of the Sherman 
Act of 1890, but everybody knows that the opposite 
effect followed. 

If the free coinage of silver would not raise its value, 
as both history and logic seem to prove, the result must 
be a depreciated currency. We should have, according 
to Senator Morrill, ‘‘a cumbrous second-class money ”; 
and he embodies a truth which should be echoed far and 
wide until it sounds in every man’s ears, when he says; 

“The exchangeable value of a depreciated currency can- 
not be concealed, even from the race but late emancipated, 
when daily advertised and brought home by the inflated 
prices of all necessaries of life.” 

One effect of this depreciated currency would be that 
the Government would find its revenue only half large 
enough for its expenses ; another would bea “‘ horizontal 
reduction of fifty per cent. in the tariff,” and manufactur- 
ing industries could not exist with a degraded currency 
without imposing an equal degradation on the wages of 
labor. 

Senator Morrill believes that the silver craze is on the 
wane, and since his article was writien, events in Ken- 
tucky and elsewhere seem to show that his prophecy is a 
sound one. The victory over the free silver faction of the 
Democracy in Kentucky indicates that the sound monéy 
Democrats are coming to the front, and that they will 
not allow their party to take the Populistic platform in 
1896. 

We urge all our readers to study Senator Morrill’s arti- 
cle. It is along one, but not too long to present the sub- 
ject as it ought to be presented. Thisis a question of 
great national importance; and those who have heard 
much about silver without fully understanding it would 
do well to read this article twice, or even thrice, that its 
statements and arguments may be thoroughly learned 
and understood. We regard it as a most important con- 
tribution to the discussion. 


i> 


THE POWER OF THE POLITICAL “PULL.” 


THE defiant lawbreakers of New York City are being 
treated to a new experience. When Tammany ruled, 
‘* toughs,” ward politicians (terms often interchangeable), 
keepers of dives and other notorious characters, had an 
invincible confidence in what was known as the political 
‘* pull.” They could break any law or ordinance with 
impunity so long as they had this “pull.” The police 
and the police justices understood that their crimes 
were to be overlooked and the offenders protected. No 
outrage was deemed too great to be condoned when it 
was committed by aTammany politician or by one of his 
close friends. Sketches of the leaders of Tammany Hall 
are largely records of crime or attempts at crime, and in 
several cases the offense committed was no less heinous 
than murder, 

Tho Tammany has not been in power since the first of 
January, the notorious saloon-keepers and lawbreakers 
have been slow to learn that the protection of the police 
is no longer available to them ; that, in other words, the 
‘* pull” has ceased to protect. There have been several 
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incidents recently which show that our city is under a 
very different régime. A notorious Tammany ex-assem- 
blyman, whois, of course, a saloon-keeper and a “‘ tough,” 
was found violating the excise law on a recent Sunday. 
Our new police commissioners have determined vigorously 
to enforce Sunday closing. Whena policeman made his 
way into Callahan’s saloon to arrest him, the big bully, 
unaccustomed to anything of this kind, assaulted the 
officer, who happened to be a very plucky man and who 
defended himself against the attacks of his captive all 
the way to the police station, receiving much personal 
injury. Callahan was greatly incensed and told the 
officer he would have him broken. ‘‘I will have you,” 
he said, *‘ before Commissioner Roosevelt.” So he was ; 
but the Commissioner told him that he had done just 
right, and that the Commissioners would stand behind 
him and all other officers in the performance of their 
duty. Callahan was arraigoed before a police justice, 
and relying upon his ‘‘ pull,” would have been dis- 
charged except for the intervention of a judge of the 
Supreme Court, whoissnei an injunction restraining the 
justice from summarily disposing of the case. The big 
bully will be indicted, and it is hoped that he will learn 
that the time has passed by when a political ‘‘ pull” can 
save an offender. The keeper of a disorderly house, a 
most notorious offender, was arrested at about the same 
time and expected, as in previous instances, to be let off 
with a light fine. Butshe finds that justice has a much 
firmer grasp and that the influences she can bring to 
bear do not count as formerly. All this is very gratify- 
ing to the lovers of law and order, and shows how price- 
less is the victory which was won last fall. 

So long as Mayor Strong is at the head of our city 
government and our present Police Commissioners are 
in office, thecriminal and dangerous classes must under- 
stand that the police are not appointed to protect them 
against society but to protect society against them. A 
diff-rent spirit is manifested among the rank and file in 
the Police Department, and the captains know that only 
by the faithful performance of duty can they win the 
approval of their superiors. The Commissioners are at 
one in their determination to enforce all the laws, par- 
eicularly that requiring Sunday closing, no matter who 
complains nor ho v severe the political threats are. This 
is exactly what we have wanted. We have contended 
all along that the saloons could be closed if the police 
would simply dotheir duty. We have already had several 
exemplary Sundays in this respect, and there is no rea- 
son why the Sunday closiog law should not be well test- 
ed. It has been the political ‘‘ pull” that has enabled 
saloon-keepers to defy public sentiment. Now that the 
power of the “‘ pull” is broken, we can have quiet and 
orderly Sundays. 


ss 
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MACEDONIA. 


. THE uprising in Macedonia adds mightily to the 
troubles gathering about the power of the Sultan in Tur- 
key. It has been long threatening, and the time may 
now be ripe for yet another partition of Turkey in the 
west if not in the east, on the A®zean if not on the Cus- 
pian. All Turkey is a storm center, and must be sa, and 
we only wait the too slow moment : 

‘** As when two black clouds 
With heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front, 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join the dark encounter in mid air.” 

Macedonia suffers from Turkish misrule much as Bul- 
garia did before, with the aid of Russia, she obtained her 
independence. Tne chief delay comes through the jeal- 
ousy of the neighboring powers. The Christian popula- 
tion is partly Greek and partly Bulgarian; and, accord- 
ingly, both Greece and Bulgaria claim to be the natural 
protectors of the province and to have the right of in- 
heritance. Bulgaria is the more active and zealous. 
Her emi:saries are doubtless in Macedonia inciting re- 
volt and urging annexation. Oa the other hand, the 
capital of Greece is further away, the country is absorbed 
in its domestic politics, and the tressury is bankrupt. 
As between the two, Greece, which ought to be the 
stronger is really the weaker power. She has had to ex- 
pend teo much money onarmy and navy andcourt. Yet 
sbe will make no feeble claim for a big part of the province 
which she can say was once all Greek. But behiad both 
these claimants stands Austria, which has long deter- 
mined to secure the port of Salonika, and will resist its 
going into the possession of these powers which she can- 
not control. And then there is Russia, which is equally 
unwilling that Balgaria should be further strengthened, 
regarding Bulgaria as an ungrateful child, 

It is not easy to understand the extent of the uprisings 
in Macedonia, but they are somewhat serious, and must 
give great concern to Turkey ; for she knows she cannot 
hcld Macedonia in the event of any serious struggle. 
She has had her hands full now with the three great 
powers which are demanding reforms in Armenia. The 
fall of the Liberal Ministry in Great Britain does not, we 
think, endanger the hopes of the Christians in Turkey. 
The condition is as bad as it can well be. The Turks are 
ready for massacres in many places. The average Turk 
hates the Christian, and the report of the Sassfin magsa- 
cre has stirred them up all over the country. We hear 
of threatened danger in many places, even in Syria. 
The English feeling in favor of protecting the Christians 
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of Turkey is by no means a mere Liberal sentiment, nor 
is it confined to the Dissenters who inherit Cromwell’s 
sturdy will. A canon of the English Church, Malcolm 
MacColl, is the ablest writer on the subject that has 
yet appeared. England has, so it is believed, ordered a 
naval demonstration to be made in the Bosporus. 
Meanwhile Russia is gathering her troops on the eastern 
frontier of Turkey, evidently as a corresponding military 
demonstration, both together agreeing to apply force so 
as to compel Turkey to give favorable attention to the 
demand of the Powers; and if Turkey's reply is unsatis- 
factory or too long delayed, we may expect that Russia 
will be asked by all the Powers concerned to occupy Ar- 
menia so long as may seem necessary. It looks as if, 
with Macedonia and Armenia both in turmoil, Turkey 
might find herself compelled to lift her heavy hand from 
her oppressed subjects. 


a 


Editorial Uotes. 


THE article in this, our Fourth of July issue, to which 
we call especial attention is the elaborate and important 
paper by Senator Morrill, of Vermont, on the Silver Ques- 
tion, of which we speak at length in another editorial 
column. Weare very glad that the patriotism and loyalty 
suggested by Independence Day have called forth three 
articles by representative men—one Rear-Admiral Meade, 
of the United States Navy, another General Viele, repre- 
senting the Army, and another, General Wingate, repre- 
senting the National Guard; an admirable, tho brief, 
article of a similar patriotic character is by Senator 
Daniel, of Virginia; Alice Morse Earle speaks of the 
Daughters of Liberty at the time of the Revolution ; John 
L Hurst describes Italy’s Independence Day, and the 
Countess von Krockow gives an instructive dream of Jobn 
Hancock. Dr. Parkhurst denounces denominationalism as 
false to the genius of Christianity ; Egbert Rydings gives 
some delightful reminiscences of John Ruskin; Dr R. R. 
Doherty, ia the department of Religious Intelligence, re- 
ports the International Convention of the Epworth League, 
and President Eilert writes about the Luther League. M. 
E. Bamford tells of the gift of Africa to California ; and 
Dr. George G. Groff and L J. Vance treat of agricultural 
topics. There are poems by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Martha Gilbert Dickinson, S. Tracy Livingston and Susan 
M. Best; and stories by Sara B. Howland and Dorothy E. 
Nelson. 








Mr. JUSTICE BROWN, of the United States Supreme 
Court, took a rather pessimistic view, last week, in his ad- 
dress at Yale, of the condition of the country. He said 
that “ bribery and corruption are so universal as to threat- 
en the very structure of society,” that ‘‘ municipal misgov- 
ernment flourishes in a ratio proportionate to the size of 
the city,’’ and that universal suffrage, instead of being the 
defense of the poor man,is manipulated so as to “ rivet 
his chains,’”’ and secure to the rich man a greater predom- 
inance. Whilecondemning the Chicago mob as having a 
flimsy excuse, he holds that there was a substantial griev- 
ance back of it, and adds: 

“If wealth will not respect the rules of common honesty in the 
use of its power, it will have no reason to expect moderation or 
discretion on the part of those who resist its encroachments.” 
This is a very vague impeachment, and it is fitted to con- 
vey the impression that capital is steadily engaged in com- 
mitting a crime against labor—an impression that is as far 
from the truth as it would be to accuse labor of a con- 
tinued conspiracy against capital and the public order. It 
is true that there are great evils in our social condition for 
which both capital and labor are responsible ; but we are 
not a nation of criminal capitalists and criminal wage 
earners. Most men will also say that a more moderate 
statement of the extent of admitted evils would accord 
better with the facts. By painting the picture in too dark 
colors occasion is given to despair. Our condition is cer- 
tainly not one to engender the feeling of hopelessness; on 

the contrary, our treatment of the evils of municipal gov- 
ernment, upon which our attention has recently-been con- 
centrated, is so energetic as to give the largest promise of 
reform. 


THE importance of the change which took place on Mon- 
day of this week in the police courts of this city can hardly 
be overestimated. It is certainly not second to the reor- 
ganization of the Board of Police Commissioners. It would 
have been impossible to secure anything like justice from 
the men who have been so wisely legislated out of office. 
Their record with scarcely an exception was thoroughly 
bad, and the only effect of their being at the fountain of 
justice was to poison it. One of them-was a liquor dealer 
who had ashis partner in the business ‘‘ Red Leary,” known 
as a notorious burglar. Thesaloon was the resort of thieves 
and of the worst characters. The man who was after- 
ward police justice was indicted for accepting bribes in a 
city office he held, and escaped on a technicality. Another 
of the justices was a keeperof a sailor’s boarding house and 
extensively interested in the liquortraffic. He frequented 
the race tracks and was known asa “friend and confidant 
of gamblers.”” One of his saloons was the headquarters of 
a gang of bunco steerers. Since he was police justice he has 
distinguished himself in a fight with a rival io a saloon. 
Another justice bas made himself conspicuous by securing 
the release of persons who were committed by other 
magistrates for various offenses. Another justice was in- 
dicted for willful neglect of duty as an excise 

commissioner, but «scaped through tke operation 
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of a special law of the Legislature enacted for 
his relief. Another justice has been the hero of more 
than one barroom fight, and has administered the law so as 
to favor his political and criminal friends. How could it 
be expected that offenses against the excise laws would be 
punished by such a set of men? They were either engaged 
themselves in the business, or had the fullest sympathy 
with those who were; and they made no scruple in dis- 
charging, or letting off with a fine, those of their friends 
who were brought before them. The new justices are men 
of a different stripe. They have been selected for their 
probity and for their ability ; they have nocriminal friends 
te protect and no lawbreaking saloon-keepers to befriend. 
By the impartial discharge of their duties, they will be of 
great assistance to the Commissioners of Police in their de- 
termined attempt to close the saloons on Sunday, whose 
success in this effort has been most gratifying thus far, so 
much so that tne Mayor has been requested, by a deputa- 
tion interested in the Sunday saloon traffic, to call off the 
police. They told him that many of the reformers would 
not have voted as they did last fall if they had supposed 
that the saloons were to be closed on Sunday; in effect, 
they asked the Mayor to connive at the violation of the 
law. He can now see the character of the men with whom 
he seemed so anxious Jast spring to make an alliance. 
They want the utmost freedom for the saloons in spite of 
the laws and the rights of the public. 


Dr.THOMAS H. HUXLEY died last week. As with thestill 
surviving John Ruskin, it was his early desire to be an en- 
gineer, and we may amuse ourselves by imagining what 
great achievements might have been theirs as builders of 
bridges or canals. But they did better by entering the 
field of thought than that of mechanics. Dr. Huxley’s 
career cannot be separated from that of his friend Dr. Tyn- 
dall. Their friendship deserves to rank with the famous 
examples. They together applied in the early fifties for 
two vacant professorshipsin an American university, but 
their application was declined. They went together on 
their first exploration of the Alpine glaciers. They were 
constant associates and taught the same philosophy, faith 
or unfaith. They were brothers in soul, both brilliant 
specialists, one in physics and the other biology ; and they 
both had the art of interesting the public, of popularizing 
science, and they were both sturdy fighters, courting a 
conflict with popular belief. Dr. Huxley’s popular quali- 
ties cannot at all obscure his admirable scientific attain- 
ments and record. He was a prolific writer on technical 
subjects and a guide in biologic investigations of which 
technical journals have space to speak. We will only say 
that here his range was not narrow, that he had the phil- 
osophic mind which can classify and draw wise conclusions 
from wide research, and that he was an authority on the 
classification of the human races as well as on the mor- 
phology of cephalopods. In no way did he more enjoy him- 
self than in his vigorous when not boisterous attacks on 
what he regarded as religious superstition. He was a bril- 
liant fighter, and he liked to shock the theologians by talk- 
ing about protoplasm as the physical basis of life, or man’s 
placein nature at a time when these subjects freely treated 
made many good men nervous. He was not a man of 
religious faith; he thought God beyond human knowledge 
or intelligent understanding, and revelation had no charms 
for him. But he was an honest mao, witha brave heart 
and a smattering of insufficient philosophy ; and he has left 
his impress on the education and knowledge of the world 
He belonged to that somewhat prosaic but very practical 
class of men whocannot believe much beyond what they 
see, but who, within those limits, see with admirable 

clearness, and can tell or cipher or draw it with the skill of 
an engineer if not with the vision of a poet. 








It is a really important matter that China has annulled 
her agreement with Russia that the latter power should 
raisein Parisand guarantee her loan. It is not strange, and 
nothing could more increase the anger of Russia toward 
Great Britain ; for it must be the advice of the English 
Ambassador and of the Englishman-who isat the head of the 
collection of the Chinese tariff system that has caused this 
change of policy. It ought not to have been hard to con- 
vince China that she has nothing to gain from Russia, 
who is a more dangerous foe than Japan, and whose sole 
object was to secure in return the opening of Manchuria to 
her railroads and the possession of a Chinese or Korean 
port. Germany is behind England in thus blocking the 
Russian plans. China will be able to raise her loan to pay 
off the two hundred millions to Japan without recourse 
to any intermediary thrdugh the ordinary channels, the 
money being subscribed in the chief capitals of Europe. 
This will be not alittle satisfaction to Japan, which has 
lost a large part of the gains of the war by the selfish in- 
terference of Russia, which had taken no risks, but had 
stepped in to seize the prey after it had been caught. 





...-Dr. E. Winchester Donald, Phillips Brooks’s suc- 
cessor in Boston, lately stated that “from the earliest times 
bishops and presbyters have maintained that Episcopal 
ordination was not necessary to a true celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper.” The Churchman was very much dis- 
pleased at that statement and implied that he must be 
either totally ignorant of the Christian literature or had 
willfully distorted the facts. In his reply there is one re- 
freshing sentence. He says : 

“ Laying no claim to erudition, I modestly affirm that I have 

studied the writings of the fathers more carefully and extensively 
than I now think was wise.”’ 
It is a fact that the Christian fathers are to be studied not 
for doctrine but for history of doctrine; not as authori- 
ties but as witnesses of current belief, perhaps true, per- 
haps false. Dr. Donald refers for his facts to Bishop 
Lightfoot; and it is amusing to see how his critic discredits 
Bishop Lightfoot and calis upon Dr. Donald for more de- 
tailed authority, which we do not doubt he could give. 
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..+-Occasionally the pew preaches to the pulpit. An 
unusual illustration occurred on a late Sunday in San 
Francisco, when after a sermon preached in a Congrega- 
tional pulpit by Dr. Brown, a jurist whose course had been 
criticised, arose and asked the privilege to reply, which was 
courteously granted and vigorously improved. A case of 
another sort was an excellent address by ex-Postmaster 
General James, the other day before the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society. He told his hearers some admirable truths, 
among others that if we cannot have Church union we can 
at least have coufederation in defense of the Ten Command- 
ments and against the foes of religious faith and moral 
and social order. He declared that men do go to church, 
and that if pews are empty it is because the pulpit is 
empty, and that their churches are not large enough to 
hold those who in this city want to hear twenty ministers 
whom he mentioned of different denominations. 


.... We infer from the following that The Herald and 
Presbyter has a new editor: 

“It is always a matter of interest when Congregational Church 
papers express their disapprobation of the action of the Presby- 
terian Church on matters of polity. The Outlook and The Inde- 
pendent did not like some actions of the late General Assembly, 
and The Kingdom is sure that when t ese two papers agree the 
General Assembly must surely have been wrong. All this comes 
nearly being amusing.” 


The old editors knew perfectly well that neither THE IN- 
DEPENDENT nor The Outlook is a Congregational paper. 
THE INDEPENDENT is no more Congregational than Meth- 
odist, and no more Methodist than Presbyterian, and no 
more Presbyterian than Baptist or Lutheran or Episcopa- 
lian. It has occupied its present non-denominational plat - 
form for a generation. This we say for the benefit of the 
new editor of our Cincinnati contemporary. 


...-Mr. Marion J. Verdery, of New York City, gave 
some sound advice to the South in a recent commence- 
ment address at the University of Georgia He said: 

“A great many of youare being badly advised and going 
wrong on money. Now, you will lose on that. It does seem to 
me that if there is any section of this whole country that could 
afford to be absolutely monometallists, and gold monometallists 
at that, the South is that section. Have you any silver mines? 
Have you anything to sell that you cannot get gold for? Is there 
any section of the country that raizes any single product that 
will command as much gold evenin the most depressed times, 
as the cotton crop of the South? Do you not know that had it 
not been for this fact, the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment could not have been maintained after the War?” 


.... We do not at all believe that the interests of justice 
will suffer by the decision in favor of Mrs. Senator Stan- 
ford in the suit of the United States. It was a test case to 
see if the Government could not recover $15,000,000 of 
its grants to the Central Pacific Railroad, from the original 
stockholders. Senator Stanford was one of these stock- 
holders, and his widow was sued individually. If the suit 
had gone against her she would have lost pretty nearly the 
whole estate. Leland Stanford University, which was put 
in jeopardy by the suit, will greatly rejoice in the decision 
of the United States Court, and hope for a result equally 
favorable to the institution of the appeal which the Gov- 
ernment is to take. 


...-Colonel Dargan, in the course of his campaign in 
South Carolina, came last week to a county infamous for 
its exploits in lynching. He had been warned that he 
would not be allowed to speak, and altho the better citi- 
zens of Edgefield wished him protected, the brutes who 
rule the county and fullow Tillman and Evans executed 
their threat and by violence drove him out. Colonel Dar- 
ganis a white map,and his only offense is that he says 
plainly that Negroes ought to be allowed to register and 
to vote just like white men. That is absolutely all, and it 
makes us say that a county or a State that will not protect 
free political speech is yet in a condition of barbarism. 


.... We were not misinformed in the statement that came 
to us in reference to Negro preachers being admitted to 
theological lectures at Mercer University with white men. 
President J. B. Gambrell writes us : 

Mercer University holds a lecture course for preachers in the 

winter, continuing two months. To these lectures last winter 
quite a number of Negroes were admitted to hear and to note the 
lectures just as their white brethren did. 
These are Southern Baptists ; and the righteousness of this 
courtesy, we trust, will not continue for many years a mat- 
ter of remark or surprise. They order this matter differ- 
ently in Florida. 


.... [tis not the first time that the degree of LL.D. has 
been given to a woman; but it is very remarkable that 
among those honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws 
at the centennial of Union College should have been both 
Professor Palmer and his wife, Alice F. Palmer, of Har- 
vard College. The degree is one that was richly deserved 
in both cases. With our women’s colleges now graduating 
classes of two or three hundred a year, and women receiv- 
ing un education as high as that of men, the time is near 
at hand when men will have the same chance to be proud 
of the honors bestowed upon their wives as wives hitherto 
of the honors bestowed upon their husbands. 


.... Declaring that we have been guilty of an argumen- 
tum ad invidiam, The Living Church goes on to assert 
that men “ high in authority ” in the Massachusetts Epis- 
copal Church, meaning, we suppose, the present Bishop, 
regard the doctrine in the Apostles’ Creed that Christ was 
“born of the Virgin Mary’ as “ non-essential.’”” We de- 
cline to take our contemporary’s testimony on that mat- 
ter. Iu short, we believe it to have misrepresented Massa- 
chusetts, and that it equally misrepresents Pennsylvania 
when it tells us that its diocesan convention has indorsed 
a preacher of Tritheism. 


..-. Tbe result of the second interview between Mayor 
Strong and the friends of Sunday saloons is much more 
satisfactory to the friends of law and order than that of the 
first. The Mayor must understand by this time that pub- 
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lic sentiment is against Sunday saloons, and that those 
who want Sunday saloons are quite willing to see the law 
dishonored. Are Jawbreakers the kind of friends a reform 
mayor wants? Not at all: and Mr. Strong used very vig- 
orous language in making the Sunday selling advocates 
understand his purpose to enforce the Jaw, no matter how 
unpopular it might make him. 


....We wish the reports from Madagascar were more 
satisfactory. The Eoglish officers resigned, the French 
party having the ear of the Prime Minister, bribery and 
treachery everywhere—these are the stories current, quite 
contradictory of the first reports of unbounded enthusiasm 
and devotion. Meanwhile the French army is slowly ap- 
proaching the capital, Antananarivo, from the west, and 
is complaining of losses caused by the two allies on whom 
the Queen relied, ‘‘ General Forest’ and ‘‘ General Fever,” 
and re-enforcements in men and money are asked from 
France. 


...-A curious story which might mean little or much is 
told by The Washington Capitol of a little Capitol Hill 
girl who went home disgusted after the exercises of Flag 
Day. Another girl asked her if it was a pleasant time. 
“No, not very much,” was her answer; “ but perbaps 
the Yankees enjoyed it.” Perhaps she bad been taught 
by her mother that the flag is a Yankee emblem. We 
have seen Southern schoolbooks of history whick would 
have taught her as much. 


....We had a word to say lately on Wade Hampton’s 
‘conversion’; but we did not at the time remember 
that after the close of the War he declared himself in favor 
of Negro suffrage. It probably was but an eccentricity. 
His position then was and now is much more generous 
than that of the majority of the white Democrats of the 
State, who desire to disfranchise the Negro, even at the ex- 
pense of reducing the representation of the State in Con- 
gress, 


....Senator Morrill embodies a truth which should en- 
courage the champions of sound money, in this sentence: 


** All attempts to guide and govern a great people by lame or 
cunning expedients have ever been doomed in the end to disastrous 
failure.” 

A silver dollar is a short dollar, andashort dollar is a lame 
dollar; and however cunning the device by which it is 
sought to secure it, a lame dollar cannot be made to go. 


...-The Democrats of Kentucky, made a strong figbt 
under the lead of Senator Lindsay last week. and carried 
the State Convention, so far as the platform is concerned, 
for sound money. The man who is nominated for governor, 
Mr. Hardin, is an out-and-out silver man; but the refusal 
of the Convention to declare for free coinage is a great 
victory for the sound money men and must have a strong 
influence on the Democrats of other States. 


.---This year for the first time Radcliffe College appears 
as the recognized daughter of Harvard and not her step- 
child. President Eliot himself gave the degrees, which 
have the seal of Harvard and his own signature. Now let 
Yale and Brown and Dartmouth and Amberst do even 
better, and admit the women to the same classes with the 
men. As it is they lag behind. 


...-Here is a miserable caste story reported from East 
Providence, R. I., of a young woman, fully trained in the 
State Normal School, and who had then taken a further 
course in Boston, refused a position as teacher in that 
town for no other reason than because her Caucasian 
blood was dashed with African. It is a crime worthy of 
Florida. 


.... Weare requested, from the Census Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to say that no copies of the Census Volume on 
Charches can be furnished from that cffice. The supply is 
exhausted. It may be possible, however, to obtain copies 
through members of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or by an order addressed to the Secretary of 
the Interior, inclosing $1.10. 


.-..It will be a surprise that, after so long negotiation, 
and so many regrets expressed over the long division be- 
tween the Congregational organizations in this metropol- 
itan district, Plymouth Church should, by a unanimous 
vote last Friday night, led by the pastor, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, have declined to accept the union offered by the Man- 
hattan Association. 


...-Here is one of the many felicitous sentences which 
enliven Senator Morrill’s brilliant article: 


**The hump on the camel's back can more easily be unloaded 
than the redundant silver in the belly of the Treasury.” 


And yet an enthusiastic minority would heap up more 
silver. 


....That the work of the post-office censor in Turkey is 
not always done with great intelligence may be gathered 
from the fact that copies of THE INDEPENDENT of April 
11th were received with that page torn out which contained 
a perfectly harmless story having the title of ‘The Boy 
and the Sultan.”’ 


..--The effect of free silver would be the opposite of that 
which its champions predict. It would belp the rich and 
hurt the poor, and, according to Senator Morrill, “‘ bedlam 
politics would rage with general chaos in all business re- 
lations to mark the age.” 


..--Cheap money and plenty of it, sothat Tom, Dick and 
Harry can get all they want without effort, and all taxes 
to be paid by millionaires, is Senator Morrill’s summary 
of the Populistic silver platform. 


...-A good hit is this of Senator Morrill’s : 


“ The logical inveracity of some silver champions, tho often ex- 
posed, seems inherent and incurable.” 


....“* The 16 to 1 fifty-cent silver standard”’ is one of the 
happy phrases of Senator Morrill. 
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TWENTY-FIVE INDEPENDENCE CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 


THE regular succession of the celebrations of the Fourth 
of July at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn., is inter- 
rupted this year by the death of the youngest son of 
Henry C. Bowen, whose summer home is in Woodstock, 
and who has for a quarter of a century arranged and 
provided for this patriotic occasion. We have given 
our readers their part in this annual feast by publishing 
in THE INDEPENDENT a complete report of all the ad- 
dresses. He had planned for an especially grand cele- 
bration this year, which should be worthy of the begin- 
ning of a second quarter-century, and make it a sort of 
jubilee year. We know that our readers will not ovly 
offer their sympathy to Mr. Bowen in his personal loss, 
but they will regret that we cannot have this year so 
admirable an illustration of how the nation’s birthday 
should be honored. We are glad to say that we see signs 
of a wider celebration of the day this year; and we are 
sure that the town of Woodstock, faithful to the old tra- 
ditions of patriotism, bas had some influence in this im- 
provement. 

As we look back over these twenty-five Roseland Park 
celebrations we cannot help admiring the readiness with 
which the most distinguished men in the country have 
given their aid to it. We cannot help thinking that in a 
hundred other places these and many other of our ora- 
tors should have been asked to do the same agreeable 
service toarouse and instruct the patriotism of youth and 
age. Such men can be secured for other places just as 
well as for Woodstock, if only some committee or some 
enterprising citizen will ask them. Look at the roll 
of speakers at Woodstock—and we can only mention a 
few. There have been three Presidents of the United 
States, during their term of office—Grant, Hayes and 
Harrison. There have been three Vice Presidents, 
Hamlin, Morton and Wilson. Among Cabinet officers 
may be mentioned Evarts, Blaine, Sherman, Tracy, Mil- 
ler, James, McCulloch, Windom and Noble. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has attended these cel- 
ebrations in the persons of Justices Matthews, Brewer and 
Miller. Among United States Senators we may mention 
Buckingham, Foster, Platt and Hawley, all of Connecti-” 
cut, and Logan, Miller, Hiscock, Aldrich, Blair, Palmer, 
Frye, Patterson and Dawes. We have no space to give 
the names of Governors of States or memb>rs of Con- 
gress, tho we will mention two Speakers of the House, 
Grow and Reed, and Governor McKinley. The army has 
been represented by Generals Fremont, McClellan, Butler, 
Howard, Kilpatrick and half a dozen others. There 
have been college presidents and professors by the dozen, 
and more than a score of poets, among whom are Holmes, 
Whittier, Longfellow and Stoddard. We cannot give 
the list of clergymen, editors, lawyers, historians and re- 
formers, for it would be quite too long were we to do 
more than say that among them are Richard S. Storrs, 
Theodore L. Cuyler, Henry J. Raymond, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Jobn B. Gough, Neal Dow and Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Woodstock has no exclusive patent on such cele- 
brations; and we earnestly desire th at this record shall be 
an example to other towns to do as well or better. 

While the usual exercises are not provided this year, 
Roseland Park will not be without a delightful celebra- 
tion, planned by a local committee for Sunday-school 
children, who will be delighted to hear J. Edward 
Murphy, on Temperance, and other speakers ; and the 
Sunday-schools will come to this favorite grove from all 


the towns about, as we hope they will come to a thousand 
other groves all over our happy land. 





....» When such men as President McCosh of Princeton, 
President Bartlett of Dartmouth, President Hill of Har- 
vard, President Low of Columbia, President Fisk of Chi- 
cago Seminary, President Gates of Amherst, and President 
Northrup of Minnesota University. turn aside from their 
important duties to speak at the Woodstock celebrations 
we may be sure that they value these public expressions of 
patriotism, and who knows better ? 


.... There is no subject that so lends itself to verse as 
does patriotism ; and we are not surprised that the poets 
of the Woodstock celebrations have always added so much 
tothe occasion. Among them have been Holmes and Long- 
fellow and Whittier and Stoddard and Mrs. Moulton and 
Maurice Thompson and Julia Ward Howe. Poets always 
seem to stand on a special eminence, and they find special 
inspiration on such a day. 


....The best men, the busiest men, the most famous men 
are none too g to invite to take part in Indpendence 
Day celebrations. It is by asking such men that Koseland 
Park has been able during these last twenty-five years to 
secure addresses from three Presidents and three Vice 
Presidents of the United States, nine Cabinet officers, and 
more than twenty United States Senators. 


....A successful celebration of Independence Day does 
not need to be held in a large city. Even acountry town 
can have theenterprise to invite the whole county or half 
the State; and it may have the good fortune, like little 
Woodstock, up in the Windham County hills, to interest 
the whole country. 


.... The time to begin to plan for another Fourth of July 
celebration is on the next day after this celebration. That 
is the way it has been done so successfully at Woodstock. 
It takes time for busy men to prepare their addresses, and 
they must be engaged before they are asked elsewhere. 


....Never divorce religion from patriotism. Let Dr. 
Parkhurst be the living example. At Woodstock the bal- 
ance of the two is always maintained by making sure that 
— distinguished preachers as well as statesmen shall 
speak. 


....When you get up a Fourth of July celebration be 
sure first to invite your own member of Congress. Wood- 


stock has always done that, asking Representative Waite 
or Russell to make the iatroductory addre 
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Religions Intelligence. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


BY R. R. DOHERTY, PH.D. 





THE Second International Conference of the Epworth 
League, representing the young peoples’ societies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States, the 
Methodist Church South, and the Methodist Church of 
Canada, held in Chattanooga, Tenn., from June 27th to 
30th, has proved to be successful beyond the most sanguine 
hopes of its projectors. The Mountain City has robed itself 
in its best, and every citizen, regardless of religious and 
political distinctions, has eagerly joined in perhaps the 
most enthusiastic welcome ever given to visitors by an 
American city. Public and private edifices are decorated 
with bunting of red, white and gold, representing the col- 
ors of the Leagues in the three Churches. The most elabo- 
rate preparations have been made for the entertainment of 
guests, and it is quite within bounds to say that so many 
people have never been handled before with greater care or 
more general satisfaction. At least ten thousand visitors 
have come. Mr.,.T. A. Snow and Mr. J. A. Patten, the 
chairman and secretary of the Local Entertainment Com- 
mittee, have worked night and day for weeks, with the as- 
sistance of a singularly well-organized corps of young men 
and women. The wealth of the city has been at the dis- 
. posal of this committee. Thousands of dollars were sub- 
scribed to insure the success of the convention, and not a 
single disappointment or misfortune has been reported 
thus far. 

The weather has been glorious. The warm sunshine of 
each day is followed by the coolest of nights. The whole 
city has put on gala attire. The streets are crowded by 
happy-faced young people, and the picturesqueness of one 
of the most picturesque towns in the United States is 
greatly enhanced. 

The formal reception of the delegates was given on 
Thursday afternoon, in the great tent erected on the Uni- 
versity grounds. This tent will comfortably seat 9,000 
people. Long before the hour for the services to begin the 
Leaguers gathered and made the place musical with their 
songs. Mr. J. A. Patten presided. His introductory ad- 
dress was singularly appropriate and tasteful. The Mayor 
of the city, Mr. George Washington Ochs, made the formal 
address of welcome on behalf of the citizens of Chatta- 
nooga; he captured his hearers from the beginning of the 
speech and held their closest attention to the last word. 
The eloquent welcome was prolonged by Dr. John P. 
McFerrio, of the Church South, who spoke as the repre- 
sentative of the Methodism of Chattanooga. Bishop Hen- 
drix, of the Southern Church, Bishop S. M. Merrill, of the 
Northern Church, and Dr. John Potts, of Canada, made 
replies to these addresses of welcome. That of Bishop 
Hendrix was singularly statesmanlike and broad. Dr. 
Potts electrified the audience by an indescribable outburst 
of eloquence, and Bishop Merrill, who arrived on a belated 
train and reached the tent just in time to respond to 
speeches not one word of which he had heard, measured up 
to the occasion and made a noble address. Letters were 
read from Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, President of the League 
of the Northern Church, who is now in Europe, and Sir 
McKenzie Bowell, the Premier of Canada, who had ex- 
pected to be present. 

It was announced that the evening meeting would be be- 
gun with an old-fashioned Methodist love feast. Bishop 
Joyce, who is profoundly venerated here in his place of 
residence, presided, and Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who led the love feast, 
made a characteristic and beautiful talk on *‘ Love to God 
and Love to Man,” and gave some interesting remarks on 
the “old-time religion.’’ The enthusiasm of the meeting 
rose high, and not a minute was wasted. At times it was 
difficult to preserve order, so eager were the young Chris- 
tians to testify of their religious experience. The singing 
was rarely impressive. A touching incident was the speech 
made by a small blind boy, living near McMinnville, Tenn., 
who arose in his seat, and said: “‘ Bishop, I am a blind boy, 
but this is to me like the New Jerusalem; only I know 
when I get to the real New Jerusalem, I shall see and not 
simply hear the saints.’’ This simple little talk drew tears 
from many eyes. At the conclusion of the love feast 
Bishop Galloway, of the Church, South, preached a very 
eloquent sermon from the text found in 1 Corinthians 1: 9: 
** God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto fellowship 
of his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord.” At its close the Lord’s 
Supper was administered. There was great difficulty in 
the administration of the sacrament, because of the crowd, 
and there was for a time lack of order ; but the great spir- 
itual impulse of the love feast and the sermon can hardly 
be overstated. 

The program of the convention had been prepared with 
singular care. The topic of the first day was ‘‘ Methodism, 
its Life and Mode of Expression—I. Life in the Local 
Church: Intellectual Duties, including What to Read, 
How to Read, and Educational Opportunities ; Social Du- 
ties, including Entertainments, Visiting and Church Man- 
ners ; Official Duties, under which title were discussed 
Church Officers, Our Duty, to Them, Epworth League Offi- 
cers—Our Duty to Them ; Church Stewardship, The Privi- 
lege of Giving, the Duty of Giving, and Proper Objects of 
Benevolence. Il.—Philanthropies: The Lost in Our Cities, 
Secular Help, Brotherhood, Spiritual Ministry, and Mu- 
nicipal Reform ; The Gospel in Rural Neighborhoods, Its 
Hindrances and Helps; Discipling the Nations—by Proxy 
and in Person.’’ The topic for the second day was ‘“‘ Meth- 
odism, Its Doctrine and Spirit. I. The Spirit of Method- 
ism, Methodist Hymns, Methodist Fervor, Catholicity, 
Biographical Embodiment, Membership of Children in the 

Church, Junior Epworth League, Epworth Guards, and 
Bible Study for Children. II. Life of God in the Soul: 
Self-Surrender to Carist, Witness of the Spirit, Feuits of 
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Godliness, Growth in Grace and in the Knowledge of God. 
III. How to Win Men: Personal Work, and Revivals.” It 
is impossible even to mention the names of all the gifted 
ministers and young people who took part in this pro- 
gram. 

One of the most striking features of Friday morning 
session was Dr. J. W. E. Bowen’s address on ‘‘ Educational 
Opportunities.” He is professor in the Gammon Theolog- 
ical Seminary, of Atlanta, and is one of the blackest of 
Negroes. He did not hesit te to mention many things that 
probably most of his hearers would have advised him to 
avoid, but with rare discretion and a wit and eloquence 
that was highly appreciated, won all classes of his auditors 
and was greeted with great applause. In the afternoon 
Miss Clara Grant’s paper on “ Entertainments” was singu- 
larly excellent, also that of Dr. S. O. Royal on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Opportunities.” Itisa pity that persons of all de- 
nominations could not have constantly before them in 
manual form Mr. J. R. Pepper’s speech on ‘‘ Church Map. 
ners.”” Mr. Pepper is a typical Southern man, enthusias- 
astic and large-hearted, with profound reverence for God. 
The papers by Mr. Fuller, of Topeka, Kan., and Drs. Pren- 
tiss and Rawlings on the “ Brotherhood of the Race,’’ 
were listened to with rare interest, while the Rev. Geo. W. 
Kerby, of St. Catherines, Ont., made an address on 
“Spiritual Ministry’? which will mark an era in the experi- 
ence of many of his hearers, He is a man of rare gifts. 
As a singer he outrivals many professionals; and whenever 
he came before the convention it taxed the president’s 
powers to come back again to business, so enthusiastically 
received were his religious songs. 

Dr. Carlos Martyn made a characteristic address on 
“Christian citizenship.”” On the evening of Friday, Dr. 
Berry, of the Epworth Herald, presided. It has never 
been the privilege of the writer to attend any meeting com- 
parable to this. The enthusiasm and spiritual power were 
felt at the outset and rose steadily. Miss Stella Rule, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., made a beautiful and clear address on 
‘Helps of the Gospel in Rural Neighborhoods.” 

The Rev. Edmund M. Mills, of Elmira, N. Y., told how 
to “‘ Disciple the Nations by Proxy.’’ Others spoke, and 
when at last Dr. Lambuth, of the Church South, and 
Chaplain McCabe presented the ‘‘ Duty of the Missionary 
Work in Person,’’ the sce’.e baffled description. It was 
impossible to close the mevting. One song after another 
was sung. Dr. Berry did his best to close the meeting 
with a benediction, but the enthusiastic people remained 
for an hour singing and rejoicing in their religious en- 
thusiasm. 

The papers of the second day were eloquent, too. That 
of Paul M. Curnick, of Sprivgfield, O., on ‘‘ Epworth 
Guards,” attracted great attention, and one of the most 
serviceable to workers was that of Mrs. J. R Woodcock, of 
Weeping Water, Neb. Among those which were profitable 
to the Junior Epworth League were Dr. Chas. M. Stuart, 
on “Methodist Hymns”; Mr. Chas. A. Littlefield, on 
“* Methodist Fervor,” and especially the Rev. A. C. Crews, 
on ‘*‘ Catholicity of Methodism.” Mr. Crews is the newly 
elected Secretary of the Methodist Church of Canada, and, 
like his coadjutors, the Rev. S. A. Steel, of the Church, 
South, and the Rev. E. A. Schell, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, wins all hearts. The appearance of any one of 
these beloved brethren is a signal for applause. 

At sunrise each day a prayer-meeting was held on the 
summit of Lookout Mountain. George R. Stuart, the 
Southern evangelist, was the leader on Friday, the Rev. 
Dr. Frank A. Hardin, of Freeport, Ill., on Saturday, and 
the Rev. Dr. John Potts, of Canada, on Sunday. In spite 
of the fact that it was necessary to leave the city between 
two and three in the morning to reach the summit before 
sunrise, hundreds have attended each of these meetings, 
and have from them received high and holy impulse. 

As is generally known, the work of the local chapters of 
the Epworth League is divided into six ‘‘ departments ’— 
the Spiritual, that of Mercy and Help, the Literary, the 
Social, that of Correspondence, and that of Finance. No 
feature of the program of this International Conference 
has been more popular than a series of ‘‘ Department Con- 
ferences,” at which active workers could meet and com- 
pare notes. These have been held in the largest 
churches in the city, and, like every other meeting, 
have been overcrowded. The conferences on Finance 
and Correspondence were held on Friday morning. 
Mr. O. L. Doty, of Cleveland, read a paper on the 
Art of Official Correspondence, which was astonishingly 
suggestive. On Friday afternoon Social and Spiritual Work 
was discussed in this way by the workers, Mr. R. H. Trent, 
of Memphis; Dr. E. S. Lewis, of Cleveland; Miss Julia 
Malone, of Memphis, and Miss Emma A. Robinson, of 
Chicago, spoke at the first; the second was presided over 
by Dr. E. S. Osbon, of Kingston, N. Y., and at it Dr. 
Berry conducted a valuable question box. The addresses 
of Miss Grace Adams, of Chicago, on Methods of Bible 
Study, and of Dr. W. H. Pearce and C. C. Lasby, at the Con- 
ference on Literary Work, and of Mrs. H. H. Scribner, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., at the Conference on Mercy and Help, 
attracted general attention. The “ Children’s Hour,” also, 
presided over by W.H. Mickle, D D., of Poughkeepsie, 

was a most winsome feature of the program. 

The pulpits of all the churches of Chattanooga and vicin- 
ity—twenty Methodist, ten Baptist, three Congrega- 
tional, three Christian, one Lutheran—were filled on Sun- 
day morning by visiting clergymen, including Bishops 
Merrill, Galloway, Hendrix, Fitzgerald, Hargrove and 
Lane, Dr. John H. Coleman, of Albany, Chaplain McCabe, 
Dr. John Potts, Dr. W. R. Lambuth, Missionary Secretary 
of the Church South; Dr. John F. Goucher, Dr. John W. 
Hamilton, and Dr. J.C. Jennings, of Marshall, Minn. In 
the afternoon there were held, simultaneously, twelve 
platform meetings ; but as a very large territory was cov- 
ered, all were largely attended. 

This letter is mailed too early to give any description of 
the closing “‘ watch-night” service. Bishop Joyce is to 
preach. 

CuaTranooga, TENN 
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HER LEAGUE. 


BY E. F, EILERT, 


PRESIDENT OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF NEW YORK STATE AND 
EpiToR OF THE “ LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW.” 


THE LUT 








OF the developments that mark the progress of Chris- 
tianity during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
perhaps none are so prominent and universal as the efforts 
put forth by all denominations to enlist the young people 
in the cause of Christ. Al! careful observers will admit 
that such efforts are of vital importance, because on the 
young men and women of to-day the future of the Church 
will depend, and the result will be either for or against the 
kingdom of Christ just in the proportion in which the 
churches have recagnized and utilized these mighty forces 
for the work of that kingdom. 

The supreme importance of these facts is attested by the 
establishment of national associations for young people by 
many denominations. The Methodists have the Epworth 
League ; the Episcopalians, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew ; 
the Baptists, the Baptist Union ; the United Presbyterians, 
their distinct society, and the Roman Catholics, a very 
strong national organization, while the Society of Christian 
Endeavor and Young Men’s Christian Association, altho 
undenominational in character, are wielding an influence 
that has been felt the world over. 

The Lutheran Church, however, has exceptional oppor- 
tunities for reaching and keeping her young people loyal 
to the kingdom of the Savior. Her Sunday-school system, 
is supplemented by a six months’ course of catechetical 
instruction, and culminates in confirmation. Unfortu- 
nately, she has never made the fullest use of these oppor- 
tunities, owing partly to mistaken zeal and conflicting 
languages, but mostly to neglect and indifference. Real- 
izing these opportunities, altho deploring the advantages 
that have already been lost, an attempt has been made 
to rectify some of the existing abuses; and soto-day we 
have an organization of the young people of the Lutheran 
Church—the Luther League. 

The objects of the League, as presented in the Constitu- 
tion of the Luther League of New York State, are: 

“1. To encourage the formation of Young People’s Societies in 
all the Lutheran congregations in this State, and to organize 
such societies into Central Associations, or District Leagues, 
wherever practicable 

** 2. To stimulate the various Young People’s Societies to great- 
er activity in their respective churches; to assist in keeping the 
young people confirmed in the Church true to their confirmation 
vows; to secure the active co-operation and assistance of the 
young people to their pastorsin maintaining and advancing their 
local church work. 

“3. Tocreatea strong bond of fellowship among the members 
of the various societies. 

“4. To facilitate the introduction to any society of a member 
coming into its bounds from another. 

*5. To protect and guard our young people against dangerous 
and vicious influences of various unchurchly and unbelieving as- 
sociations surrounding them.” 

From these it will be seen that with other denomina- 
tions we have foreseen the power that our young people 
could exert if properly organized ; with them we have seen 
the necessity of keeping the young people interested in the 
church work after their confirmation, during the succeed- 
ing years of youth when the choice of a career for or 
against the Church is made. We have contended unsuc- 
cessfully with the tendency of the young to leave the 
Church after confirmation, in our denomination a more 
serious drain than in any other; for not only have we lost 
our proportion of those who forsake the Church eatirely, 
but afar larger number of those who do not understand 
the foreign languages used in most of our churches as well 
as the English, and, therefore, connect themselves with 
English congregations of other denominations, proving in 
them active and loyal members. 

The remedy for these evils, which the advocates of the 
Luther League present, is the organization of Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies in every congregation where the Lutheran 
youth may repair for recreation and instruction, and by a 
judicious use of these means of attraction keep the young 
people in close connectien with the Church during the un- 
settled years of youth until a maturer intelligence will im- 
pel them to study the doctrines and tenets of the Church of 
the Reformation, to find in her a spiritual mother worthy 
of their love, veneration and support. 

While the work is theoretically a Church work itis in no 
sense intended to take the place of the Church, or to tres- 
pass upon her distinct field of labor. It is an attribute of 
the Church, and as such contributes its support to the 
Church, keeping before the members the one object, that 
all efforts tend toward the common center, the advance- 
ment of the Church of Christ, and that this can be accom- 
plished only through the Church itself. 

Our plan of work differs from that of the other great 
denominational societies, being perhaps more intricate, 
but we believe more suited to our needs. The first object 
is to organize a Luther League in each congregation ; 
when a sufficient number of these are organized in a lo- 
cality, a District or Central League is formed, which is 
a delegate body, each league sending five delegates, who 
meet at least once every two months for mutual advice 
and consultation. They are without power except that of 
recommendation, as all changes must be submitted to the 
individual leagues before adoption, as each society must 
vote as a unit upon any question. To many it will seem 
that this renders a Central League superfluous ; however, 
if nothing else than the mere interchanging of ideas re- 
garding the work is accomplished, it will be found of 
inestimable value. It must be self-evident that the 

meeting of these delegates, comprising as they do 
the officers and workers of the individual Leagues, 
keeps the work before the members and they 
are always informed of the work contemplated and ac- 
complished, and the interest so created is remarkable. 
So far the highest organizations we have are the State 
Leagues, which meet once a year; at these the representa- 
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tion is on the basis of two delegates from individual 
Leagues and five from the Centrals or. District Leagues. 
In New York State there are 7 District Leagues, with 106 
individual societies and about 7,500 members. In Penn- 
sylvania the number of Central Leagues is 18, while there 
are about 200 individual Leagues and a total membership of 
between 12,000 and 15,000, Illinois and Kansas have also 
District and State Leagues but their membership has not 
been compiled as yet. Ohio, Iowa, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and other States are rapidly falling into line and will 
also shortly organize State Leagues, while in October of 
this year it is proposed to organize a National Luther 
League at Pittsburg, Penn. It isestimated that the num- 
ber of Lutheran young people in organized societies will 
reach nearly 100,000. 

The foundation of the League was laid in New York 
City in April, 1887. The plan of work was approved by 
some and at other hands was fiercely assailed, for the 
Lutheran Church was sadly divided, there being four 
general bodies composed of fifty-pine different synods, 
agreeing in fundamentals and yet divided by doctrinal 
points too numerous to mention. The zealous guardians of 
these differences saw in the new League a plan to “‘ unite” 
the Lutheran Church: happily future events clearly 
demonstrated that the League was not meddling with mat- 
ters which belonged only to the Church, and the cry is no 
longer heard. Again, some of the clergy opposed the move- 
ment because they believed it was intended to advance the 
English in the Church. These fears also proved groundless, 
Little by little opposition was overcome, and to-day among 
our stanchest supporters are those who were opponents at 
the beginning. 

Seven years ago our Lutheran papers scarcely mentioned 
the young people; to-day all the leading papers have their 
Lutber League column, while the others readily publish 
news pertaining to the work. Thisis all that is asked ; for 
the League is open to criticism, invites discussion, and 
only asks that a thorough investigation be made before 
judgment be entered. 

From far and near inquiries pour in asking for informa- 
tion, showing that the need of our organization is felt on 
all sides. What the future will be we cannot foretell. The 
outlook is certainly auspicious. ‘‘ Make haste slowly ” has 
been or motto so far ; and we shall continue in this spirit, 
bearing in mind our other motto: ‘‘ Non-Synodical, Strict- 
ly Conservative and Thoroughly Lutheran.” 

New York City. 


— 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THERE was held last week in Chicago the annual 
meeting of the National Children’s Home Society. This is 
a new Organization with auxiliaries in eighteen States. 
During the past year it has found homes for 1,617 children. 


The seventh annual Seaside Conference for Bible study, 
conducted by Dr. L W. Munhall, will be held in Educa- 
tional Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., July 19th-29th. Among 
the teachers are Bishop William Taylor, Drs. L. T. Town- 
send, J. M. Stifler, S. L. Baldwin, A. C. Dixon, and others. 


.... The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania havivg declared 
last year that it was not illegal for Sisters of Charity and 
others wearing a religious garb to serve as teachers in the 
public schools of the State, the Legislature has just passed 
a bill, which the Governor has signed, forbidding the wear- 
ing of any sectarian dress by public school teachers. 


.---It is said that the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board has practically decided to send a deputa- 
tion to Japan to confer with the missionaries there with 
regard to certain difficulties in the situation. Secretary 
Barton, Mr. W. P. Ellison and Drs. A. H. Bradford and J. 
G. Johnson will, it is reported, compose the deputation. 


.... The Pan-American Congress of Religion and Educa- 
tion, which is to be held in Toronto, Canada, July 18th- 
25th, is to be divided into three sections—religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic. The program contains a long 
list of interesting subjects, which are to be treated by 
prominent men of all branches of the Christian Church. 


.... The organ of the New England Catholics, The Pilot, 
of Boston, gives cordial approval to the principles of the 
New England Sabbath Protective League, and says there 
is nothing in them to which a Catholic may not cheerfully 
subscribe. Archbishop Williams has given the League his 
approval, and a Catholic rector has become a member of its 
executive committee. 


....[t is announced that there has been a division in the 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church, a body that was 
formed a few years ago by the union of several Norwegian 
synods. Thirteen members have been expelled by the 
synod of the united body, and it is estimated that 15,000 
members will follow them. The seceders will control the 
Augsburg Seminary at Minneapolis. 


....A magnificent Luther monument is to be erected in 
Berlin. The project dates back to 1883, the four hundredth 
auniversary year of the great Reformer’s birth. Funds 
have been contributed in large sums, and the corner stone 
was laid a few weeks ago. The model was prepared by 
Prof. Paul Otto, of Berlin, who, however, died a year ago. 
His succes-or is Robert Toberentz. It will be a group 
monument, all the leading coadjutors of Luther finding a 
place on it. The whole will rival the great monument 
in Worms. 


.... Bishop R. S. Fester laid the corner stone, last week, 
of the new edifice for St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Cburch in this city. This society used to occupy a building 
on the coroner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
which it sold some years ago, and held its Sunday services 
in the mission rooms of the Methodist Book Concern 
building on Fifth Avenue. Its new location is West End 
Avenue and Eighty-sixth Street, where a fine building or 
series of buildings, to cost about $300,000, will be erected. 
The cost of the lots was $121,000. 
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....The Catholics of Germany certainly have no right to 
complain of not being represented in high places. Thenew 
President of the Imperial Reichstag is a Catholic, as is 
also Prince Hohevlohe, the Chancellor of the Empire. The 
Bundesrath, or Senate, representing in Berlin the various 
State Governments, is also presided over by an adherent 
of this Church, and the leading general in Berlin is a Cath- 
olic. Even the Minister of Justice in Prussia is of this 
faith. 


....-The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, 
which was organized by the late Dr. Charles F. Deems, is 
to continue its activity in a new form. Dr. Deems foresaw 
that some change was likely to occur, and himself sug- 
gested the idea of a lectureship. The directors have accepted 
this suggestion, and instead of a summer school and 
monthly meetings, a lectureship has been established in 
the University of the City of New York, toward which 
the $15,000 raised by Dr. Deems as an endowment for the 
Institute, has been appropriated. Questions of science and 
philosophy are to be treated in thislectureship. Chancellor 
MacCracken, of the university, is the new president of the 
Institute. 


...» The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, at 
its recent session, had the question of temperance up for 
discussion, in the course of which Dr. Rankin said there 
were two classes for whom abstinence was desirable, and 
only two classes—the whisky ‘‘sponges,”’ and those who 
feel bound in conscience to belp the cause. He wanted such 
changes announced in the policy of the Church and the 
committee made so representative as ‘‘ to enable the Church 
as a whole to take part in the good and noble work of les- 
seping drunkenness on rational lines apart from extreme 
views.”” His motion did not prevail. Dr. Marshall Lang 
declared Dr. Rankin to be as extreme on one side as the 
abstainers were on the other. 


.... Some Roman Catholics of foreign birth recently ap- 
pealed to the Bishop of Hartford, Conn., for a priest of their 
own nationality. He declined on the ground that the as- 
sistant priest was of their race, and that others, including 
several teachers, spoke their language. They then appealed 
to Mgr. Satolli, who made the same general reply, and said 
that they could not expect more to be done for them in 
a country which did not use their language; aud that as 
they voluntarily entered the United States with the inten- 
tion of becoming citizens, it was for the best interest of all 
to learn the national language as soon as possible and con- 
form to the national customs, keeping up their native 
tongue out of reverence for their native land, but not out 
of contempt for their adopted country, nor with any desire 
to annoy their spiritual and civil superiors. 


-..-Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, having proposed that those who are liable to the 
income tax might, since that law had been declared uncon- 
stitutional, pay the amounts toward the $1,000,000 to be 
raised for the benefit of the Presbyterian Boards, it has 
been reported in the secular press that the $1,000 he offered 
himself was the amount he would have paid as income tax. 
In a letter to the New York Tribune be denies this. He 
says he has no such income as has been indicated, and that 
the proposed donation involves some self-denial. He takes 
occasion to say that not only is he not a millionaire pastor, 
but that the reports that he receives $25,000 a year 
salary, or even $20,000, are not correct. He also denies that 
he receives marriage fees at the rate of $30,000 a year. In 
all the forty-six years of his ministry, he says the total of 
marriage fees received would fall below $30,000. 


....Cardinal Gibbons is now visiting the Pope in Rome. 
It is reported that His Holiness expressed to the Cardinal 
great interest in the future of the United States: 

* He has the highest opinion of the upright and just intention 
of its people, and that without regard to the religious faith that 
they may possess. He admitted the presence and action and in- 
fluence of a strong religious and moral basis of conduct as guides 
and motives for the people of the United States. Religion and 
morality, he said, are respected there, and it would be well with 
a nation whose people had these as the foundation of their lives.” 


The Cardinal told him that the President never issued any 
important proclamation without invoking the blessing of 
God on the nation ; that notwithstanding religious differ- 
ences the people generally acknowledged the existence and 
authority of God, and that Sunday is observed much better 
“than even in Italy.” He also said that avowed atheists 
could not be elected to office. 


....Dr. Dowie’s “ divine healing ’’ work in Chicago seems 
to be very prosperous. He has two tabernacles, which 
seem to be well filled with audiences, and three “divine 
healing homes.” A recent number of Leaves of Healing 
announces that 552 acres of land, just out of Chicago, near 
Blue Island, will soon be purchased where various institu- 
tions connected with the movement are to he placed and 
homes for people provided. The plans include a Zion’s 
Temple to hold 10,000 people; divine healing homes, 
arranged around an inner garden and park, to be called 
Beulah Gardens: Zion College, a series of schools from 
the kindergarten to the university preparatory school ; 
Zion Printing and Publishing House; Zion Refectory ; 
homes for young men, young women and orphans. The 
healing institutions are to be in the center. For the pay- 
ment of the land and for the improvements half a million 
dollars is to be raised by bonds. 


....The Supreme Court of Obio, on the 27th ult., handed 
down a decision of great importance to the United Breth- 
ren Church. The case decided related to the title of the 
Publishing House of this church, located at Dayton, O. 
It will be remembered that six years ago, at the General 
Conference, held at York, Penn., a division took place,a 
small minority withdrawing from the Conference, organ- 
izing another conference, and claiming to be the General 
Conference of the United Brethren Church. Soon after 
they demanded possession of the Publishing House. This, 
of course, was refused, and a suit at law was instituted to 
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quiet the title. The Supreme Court has pow affirmed the 
decisions of the lower courts, by declartpg the liberal 
branch of the Church to be the true Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, and hence, entitled to its property. 
This is the sixth Supreme Court decision in favor of the 
Liberals, the others being Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Missouri and Oregon, and is the most important that has 
been rendered, because it directly settles the question of 
the title of a publishing plant worth $330,000, and indi- 
rectly the title to colleges, churches and other institutions 
in Ohio, worth over $2,000,000. It is hoped that this de- 


‘ cision will put an end to the long and unfortunate litiga- 


tion. 


...-The Commission of Unity of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has, through its secretary, addressed a letter 
to the Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Geners] Assembly, 
Dr. W. H. Roberts, saying that while the Commission can 
take no action with reference to the question of ministe- 
rial reciprocity until authorized to do so by the coming 
General Convention of the Church, it purposes to report to 
the General Convention, which meets next October, some- 
what as follows: 


“In the papers we present herewith our Presbyterian brethren 
have conveyed to us an expression of their views, equivalent to a 
desire on their part to suspend negotiations for the present 
While acquiescing in their proposal, we by no means consider 
such suspension as indicative of a hopeless future. In full assur- 
ance rather, that the divine precept will eventually be obeyed, 
and that all things in the religious condition of our country ap- 
peal to Christian consciences with irresistible force in favor of 
healing existing divisions, we await a future not remote in the 
spirit of prayer and supplication. With calm reliance upon the 
great Head of the Church, who is ready to correct all the evils of 
disobedience ‘ when our obedience is fulfilled’ (2 Cor. 10: 6), may 
we do our part and leave the rest to him !” 


The secretary of the Commission goes on to say that the 
more developed stages of reciprocity can, in the view of the 
Commission, only be looked for under the divine blessing 
as the logical product of continued Christian conferences. 








Missions. 
WILLIAM WATERBURY SCUDDER. 


BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, 
Or MADANAPALLE, INDIA. 


A PRINCE among missionaries in India has been sum- 
moned up to higher service. The summons reached him in 
Glastonbury, Conn., and, ready, glad to obey, he passed 
up to the more immediate presence, the closer service 
of that Great Captain whose armor he had borne for half 
a century on the skirmish line and in the forefront of the 
battle for the winning back of His revolted kingdom in 
India, while we, his comrades, are left wondering how we 
can fill the gap in the ranks left by one who was such a 
power while with us. 

William Waterbury Scudder was the second son of one 
whose name is known in the missionary circles of the world, 
Dr. John Scudder, the first foreign missionary to go forth 
in this century from the Reformed Church of America. A 
young physician of large practice in New York City, he 
heard the Macedonian cry, and, throwing up his practice in 
the metropoclis of America, he went forth, in 1819, with his 
wife, to a larger and more fruitful practice in Ceylon, as 
the first medical missionary in all India. 

There William was born in November, 1823. As a lad he 
was sent to this country for his education. He was early 
converted ; and under the ministry of Dr. Nicholas Murray, 
of Elizabeth, N. J., he prepared for college; and graduat- 
ing from Princeton College and Theological Seminary, he 
sailed, in 1846, under appointment of the American Board, 
to join the mission in Ceylon, taking with him as his wife, 
Catharine Hastings, daughter of Dr. Thomas Hastings, the 
musical composer, and sister of Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, 
now President ,of Union Theological Seminary. Within 
three years the young wife, while they were on a coast 
journey between Ceylon and Madras, was taken with that 
scourge of India, cholera, and died on the lonely shore, with 
only her husbaud with her to mourn her, and a little 
daughter too young to realize her loss. That daughter, 
Miss Kitty Scudder, has recently returned from a very 
fruitful term of missionary service iu India, on furlough, 
and was with her father at the last. 

Later, in 1853, the three elder sons of Dr. John Scud- 
der—Henry Martyn, William W. and Joseph—joined to- 
gether and established the Arcot Mission, India, eighty 
miles west of Madras, as a mission of the Reformed 
Church, and during the succeeding years four more broth- 
ers and two sisters joined the mission, so that the seven 
sons and two daughters of Dr. and Mrs. John Scudder were 
all connected with tbat mission. ‘ 

In 1857 William came to America and was instrumental 
in the organization of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Reformed Church as an independent Board, the Re- 
formed Church having, up to that time, carried on its 
work through the American Board. The wisdom of throw- 
ing their responsibility directly upon their own churches 
was shown by the fact that in the first year the annual 
contributions of the Reformed Churches for Foreign Mis- 
sions were more than d ubled and in the fourth year more 
than quadrupled. ‘i 

In 1858 Mr. Scudder returned to India, having married 
Miss Frances A Rousseau, daughter of Elder Lewis Rous- 
seau, of West Troy, N. Y. Together they carried on their 
increasingly important work until 1872, when, with their 
athree children, they returned to America to recruit. Mean- 
time, in 1868, Union College had honored itself by confer- 
ring upon bim the degree of Doctor of Divinity. For fam- 
ily reasons he decided to remain in America for some 
years, and, receiving a unanimous call from the Congrega- 
tional church of Glastonbury, Conn., he resigned from the 
Foreign Board of the Reformed Church and became their 
pastor. It was an ideal country pastorate, and for eleven 
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years pastor and people worked on in most loving nar- 
mony. During this time he had been elected a corporate 
member of the American Board and zealously performed 
the duties. 

Tn 1884 there came a crisis in the Arcot Mission. The 
missionary who for over twenty years had had charge of 
the work among the Telucus in that mission, was smitten 
down by a dangerous tropical malady, and imperatively 
ordered home. There was no one to take his place. Dr. 
William Scudder, tho his work had been chiefly among the 
Tamils, knew also the Telugu language, and an appeal was 
sent to him to return to the mission and fill the vacant 
post. He could not resist the summons, and resigning bis 
pastorate amid the tears of his people, he, with his wife, 
sailed for India, to take their place again at the forefront 
of the battle. When in 1887 the Telugu missionary, baving 
regained his health, returned to his field at Madanapalle, 
and apn evdowment had been raised for the establishment of 
a Theological Seminary in the Arcot Mission, Dr. William 
Scudder, by the unanimous choice of bis brother mission- 
aries, and by the unanimous election of the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America, was placed at the head 
of that institution as Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Principal, and the young native ministry of the Arcot 
Mission prove this to have been the crowning work of his 
life. 

In July, 1894, sinking under an incurable malady, and 
utterly unable longer to fulfill his duties in the Theological 
Seminary, by invitation of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
he sailed, with his wife and daughter, in company with the 
writer, for America. For days in the Red Sea his life was 
despaire? of; but in answer to prayer he rallied, and 
reached heme improved to such a degree that he was able 
to pass six very happy months among his old people at 
Glastonbury in the bosom of the family of his daughter 
Frances and son-in-law Samuel H. Williams, Esq., when 
suddenly pneumonia unlocked the gates for his entrance 
into the Church triumphant, and he was laid to rest among 
those who looked to him as their spiritual father. 

Dr. Sendder was a man of splendid equipoise and of no- 
tably sound judgment. He possessed an unusual amount 
of that somewhat uncommon article, ‘common sense.”’ 
His views had more weight in shaping the policy and se- 
curing the success of the Arcot Mission from its beginning 
than those of any other member. It was always wise to 
follow where he led. Of him it may confidently be said, 
“He was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of 
faith’: and through him “was much people added unto 
the Lord ” Possessed of a superior command of the Tamil 
language (which he had talked as a child), of commanding 
presence, of a character drawing every one toward him, his 
preachivg chained attention, whether among the converts 
in the Christian churches or among the non-Christian 
throngs in the markets and the fairs ; and there are scores 
of souls now in glory and hundreds of men now living lives 
of Christian service in India who, but for him, had never 
been won from their idols. 

Dr. Scudder leaves behind him a widow and four chil- 
dren—the two daughters above referred to; his elder son, 
the Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr . pastor of the Congregational 
church of Alameda, Cal., and the younger son, the Rev. 
Lewis Rousseau Scudder. M.D., in charge of the Medical 
Department of the Arcot Mission. 

He has gone to his reward. We, his colleagues, mourn 
our loss, but rejoice in such a completed life-work. Oh, 
that his mantle might fall upon hosts of the young men of 
our theological seminaries, that they, imbued with such a 
spirit, living such a consecrated life, reaping such a harvest 
of souls, might gain and wear such a crown! 

Hopson, O 








Diblical Research. 


THE interpretation of Gal. 3: 20, which is generally 
and correctly regarded as a traditional exegetical cruz, 
and of which an exegetical statistician claimed that there 
are 450 different interpretations, is made the subject of a 
special examination by Dr. Otto Fritsch, of the Margare- 
then Gymnasium, of Berlin, and is published as the Easter 
program of that school. The line of thought, which in 
part at least is new, is the following: The mediator here 
spoken of is not Christ, but.Moses. évéc, as contrasted 
with the dvoiv, is to be taken as a masculine, and on the 
basis of Deut.5: 2,5, to be interpreted of Moses, whose 
hands received from God what he was to transmit to the 
people. Moses was not the Lawgiver, but God was. There 
are then always two parties between whom a mediator is 
to perform his functions of mediating. Hence the name 
peoitnc. These general data are to be applied both to verse 
19 and to the following, and there find their concrete appli- 
cation. The relative imperfection of the law over against 
the promises given to Abraham is expressed both in v. 19 
and in v. 20. The law is acontract between two parties, 
and its beneficial results depend upon both these parties ; 
while the blessings of God’s promises depend only upon him, 
who alone has given them; and he, because he has given 
both the Law and the Promise as one, cannot have establish- 

_ ed these two ordinancesin antagonism to each other. There- 
fore tbe Jewish-Christian view, which constantly empha- 
sizes the Law, which is of a subordinate character and was 
added later, must be rejected. The Law cannot bring 
about salvation; this can be achieved only through the 
seed of Abraham in accordance with the Promise. This, 
however, dues not justify the conclusion that the Law is 
superfluous. But just as little can the Law do away with 
the Promise, which God has given. The Law is rather to 
be a schoolmaster unto Christ and his mercy, and is to 
be such by sharpening to the convietion of sin and thereby 
increasing the desire for salvation. God as one cannot 
contradict himself as little in his gifts as elsewbere. He 
gives the Promise and makes it a reality. He gives the 
Law, not in order to do away with the Promise, but to 
work to this end that the Promise be recognized in its deep 
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necessity and unlimited application, and by the fulfillment 
of the Promise the Law, too, befulfilled. Prof. L. Schulze, 
of Rostock, in speaking of this interpretation, says that 
he is convinced that Fritsch “has contributed materially 
to the clearing up of this passage.” 


. ..The Babylonian system of measures and weights has 

been made the subject of special investigation by Dr. C. F. 
Lehmann, who has published his results in the Verhand- 
lungen, of the Berlin Society for Anthropology and Anti- 
quities. According to these researches the sexagesimal 
system of the Babylonians, according to which the number 
sixty is the basis of computation, and in harmony with 
which, e.g., the hour was divided into sixty minutes, is the 
direct result of astronomical calculations. But it appears 
that the Babylonians also based their measure, the double 
ell, on astronominval data, and that, too, on such data 
which presuppose an intimate acquaintance with the in- 
tricacies of the science. The double ell is almost equiva- 
lent to the second pendulum sweep, which, in accordance 
with a well-known law, shortens at the equator, and at 
Babylonia measures 992 35 millimetres, while the double 
ell measures ‘996 millimetres. It is farther remarkable 
that among stone weights, which the inscriptions show to 
have been normal weights in Old Babylonia, the ‘“‘ heavy 
mina” equals the cube of distilled water measuring 99.5 
millimetre, which measure was for the Babylonians ‘‘a 
hand breadth,’”’ or the normal basal measure. It would 
then seem that the Babylonians had constructed their 
weight measure somewhat after the manner of the kilo- 
gram and liter. Dr. Lehmann believes that this Babylon- 
ian system of measures, which originated about five 
thousand years ago, formed the basis of the system for the 
whole world, and that its influence can be traced in many 
cases down to our own day. 








Che Sunday-Schoal. 


LESSON FOR JULY 14TH. 


THE GOLDEN CALF —Exopws 82: 1-8, 30-35. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.”—Jobn 5:21. 

Notes —Let the scholar read the whole chapter so as to 
have in mind the part omitted in the lesson. ** Muses 
delayed.””—He was in the mount forty days, and when 
something like a month had passed they began to think 
that he had died or would never return. ** Make us 
gods which shall go before us.”—The form is plural, 
‘* gods,” and yet he made butonecalf. In Hebrew the word 
for God or god, is regularly plural, and so here only one 
god is meant, as shown by the margin in the Revised Ver- 
sion. They did not mean hereby to deny Jehovah, but only 
to make a visible image of Jehovah for worship, just as, 
later, the ‘‘ Ten Tribes under Jeroboam made calves in 
Bethel and Dan and worshiped Jehovah under that form. 
It was a breach of the second commandment, not the 
first. ———“‘ Break off the golden rings.”,—So now the Arabs 
wear many immense golden rings. Then gold was not 
used for money, but was put in the form of rude ornaments, 
They had obtained many such when theyspoiled the Egyp- 
tians.—"Graving tool,’ ‘‘ molten calf.”,—We are also told 
in verse 20 that Moses burntit with fire. Then it was asome- 
what large image of a young bull, suchas the Egyptians 
worshiped in their god Apis, and was overlaid with plates 
of gold and then worked up with the tool. The gold was 
melted in the crucible, made into the form of plates beaten 
into shape to fit the wooden model of the calf. “* These 
be thy gods.”’-—Meaning, ‘‘ This is thy god,”’ as in the mar- 
gin._——‘ A feast to the Lord.’”’—To Jehovah ; thus show- 
ing that the calf was to represent Jehovah. ** Feust,”’ 
“burnt offerings,” ‘peace offerings.”—This was before 
the regular ritual service was commanded, and shows that 
such offerings were older than the ritual which adopted 
them. These were offerings in which the people ate the 
sacrifices, burning a part, offering the blood, so that it 
would be part of the feast.-—-——‘‘ To play.”’—All sorts of 
dances, doubtless lascivious enough. ** Make atone- 
ment.’”’—Persuade Jehovah to overlook it. “Tf thou 
will forgive their sin.’”—The sentence is not finished, but 
means a prayer that he will do so. “Thy book.” — 
Otherwise called the book of life. The idea is that Je- 
hovah has a list of his friends. ‘* Unto the place.”’— 
Canaan.—— Behold my ungel.”—This is a quotation 
and it means, ‘The place of which I have spoken unto 
thee, saying, ‘Behold mine angel shall go before thee.’”’ 
This was said in Exodus 23: 23. ** Smote the people.” 
—Referring not so much to the slaughter by the Levites 
as to a plague or pestilence that broke out. 

Instruction.—We see how transient and feeble faith 
may be. These Hebrews had seen the lightnings of Sidai ; 
they had fully believed in Moses and Jehovah ; they had 
the command, “ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image,’’ and yet within scarce a month they had disobeyed 
the command, had madea graven calf and worshiped it. 
We wantto have a stable faith which neither disappoint- 
ment nor death will affect. 

Even one’s own eyes will not preserve faith unless it is 
grounded in the heart. Just so Jesus rebuked those cities 
in which most of his mighty deeds had been done, because 
not even miracles would give them true faith. 

True faith implies a persistent trust in God and obedi- 
ence to him, no matter what the discouragements. This 
faithis mightily helped by having been learned in child- 
hvuod. 

We see how hard it is for people to learn spiritual wor- 
ship. Itis along, hard lesson to teach people that they 
must worship only in spirit. All rude people want a visi- 
ble God. They must have images, pictures, visible ex- 
pressions of God, or of some saints, before which to bow 
down. 

There are very few thoroughly stable men like Moses. 
Even Aaron went astray. So Paul had to rebuke Peter. 
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When Moses left fora month things went wrong. A strong 
leader is a great blessing to a people. 

Here it was again, the frequent temptation to evil, gold. 
We worship gold calves still. We make gold our god far 
too often. 

But notice that in worshiping the golden calf the people 
thought they were worshiping Jehovah. Perbaps that is 
often sonow. Men may think they are very religic us be- 
cause they go to church, and put their gold in it, and have 
costly pews, and singing, and all very stylish and expen- 
sive, when it is not God but gold which they love and 
honor most. The true worship is spiritual, and not 
showy. 

The worship of gold brings ruin to a people. Here it 
brought slaughter and plague, and it will do it still in 
some other way. 

Moses was a noble character, for he was willing to sacri- 
fice everything if God would only forgive his sinful people. 
Not ambition but self-sacrifice is noble. 

We see how wonderfully forgiving God is, and how gra- 
ciously he answers the prayer which pleads for men. Thus 
he grants the intercession of Christ. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
AVERT, W. H. H., Shurtleff College, accepts call to St. Albans, 
t. 


COWSERT, V. H., Natchez, Miss., resigns. 
GOODRUM, R. T., Rockdale, Tex., resigns. 


tet re H. R., Roselle, N. J., accepts call to Brookville, 
enn. 


anger as. C. L., Wake Forest College, accepts call to Sanford, 


GRACE, W. C., Harriman, accepts call to Sweetwater, Tenn. 
JONES, T. G., Richmond, Va., died June 27th. 

LOBB, R. J., Highland, Micb., resigns. 

McMANIS, C. A., Medina, O., resigns. 

MORPHY, G. E., Grundy Center, accepts call to Perry, Ia. 
PEARCE, W. P., De Witt, Ia., resigns. 

POWELL, H. J., lonia, Mich, accepts call to Joliet, Il. 
SORRELL, W. M., Cary, aceepts call to Pine Level, N. C. 
SPEIGHT, T. T., Lewiston, N. C., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BEDFORD, Joun Ng, NorrisCity, accepts call to Shabbona, Ill. 
BERRY, Geo. R., Maumee, accepts call to Garrettsville, O. 
CLARK, CHESTER M., N. Denver, Col., resigns. 

oe E., ord. June llth, N. Java and Strykersville, 


DAVENPORT, M. B., ord. June 18th. Woodbury South, Vt. 

DUNN, SIMEon B., Boston, Mass., called to Shoreham, Vt. 

DY AS, Josepa P., Nora Sprifigs, accepts call to Salem, La. 

EDGERTON, Tuomas R., Annawan, accepts call to Tonica, LI. 

FARWELL, Parris T., Stockbridge, accepts call to Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

FORD, E. T., Yale Seminary, called to Oldtown, Me. 


FROST, L. C., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Cortland and John- 
son, O. 


HALBERSLEBEN, Henry C., Linwood, Neb., resigns. 
HARDY, EpwIin N., Holliston, accepts call to Quincy, Mass. 


HODGEMAN, Lewis P., Albion, Penn., accepts call to Gus- 
tavus, O. 


SG ae, J. E., Clear Lake, Wis., accepts call to Mazeppa, 
inn. 


JONES, H. W., Stepney, Conn., resigns. 


JONES, T. HENRY, Williamstown, Penn., accepts call to Cleve- 
land, O 


KIMBERLY, F. A., ord. June 20th, Griffin’s Mills, N. Y. 


KIRKPATRICK, J. (Pres.), Philadeiphia, accepts call to Pitts- 
ton, Penn. 


LARSON, C. J., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Swedish ch., 
Montclair, N.J. 


LEWIS, Dan. M., Cuyahoga Falls, O., resigns. 
LONGENECKER, GeorGe W., ord. June llth, West Andover, UO. 
LUTZ, A. R., ord. June 4th, Monroe, Conn. 

MOORE, CHARLEs A., Paxton, accepts call to Kewanee, III. 
PHILLIPS, MI.Lton S., Highland, Cal., resigns. 

POGSON, Joun, Oberlin Sem., ac cepts cail to Detroit, Mich. 


PRATT, D. B., Brooklyn, N. Y.,calied to senior pastorate of 
Beecher Memorial Cungregational ch. 


——— CHARLES A., Wapping, accepts call to Morris, 
Jonn. 


a. - te EMANUEL, Wabaunsee, accepts call to White City, 
an. 


RICHARDS, SAM., Wabaunsee, accepts call to White City, Kan. 
ROBINSON, PEARLEY J., Oronv, Me., resigns. 

SCUDDER, DoreEmvs, inst. June 19th, Woburn, Mass. 

SELL, Henry T., Chicagy, I11., resigns. 


WOODH ULL, Geo. H., Windsor, Mo., accepts call to Wabaun- 
see, Kan. 


LUTHERAN. 
DRAWBAUGH, D. P., Gettysburg Seminary, accepts call to Mc- 
Connelisburg, Penn. 
MATTHIS, F. A., New Knoxvilie, accepts call to Pearl City, Ill. 


aa. L. D., Mt. Airy Seminary, accepts call to Allegheny, 
enn, 


SHEIKER, C. G., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Cleve- 

land, O. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BABBIT, W., ord. and inst. June 25th, Katonah, N. Y. 
BUCK, W«. 8., Le Porte, Ind., accepts cail to Holly, Mich. 
CAMERON, L.L., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 
COOK, PHILOs U., Buffalo, Penn., died June 24th. 
EVANS, A. H., Lockport, called to New York City, N. Y. 
FESSENDEN, A. G., inst. June 27th, Mt. Kisco, N. J. 
FOLSOM, J. F., Poundridge, N. Y., accepts call to Kearney, N.J. 
FREY, Jacos, inst. June 26th, Rahway, N. J. 
HAHNS, Joun A., Winthrop, accepts calf to Deep River, Ia. 
HOLLOCK, Ws. A., inst. June 2th, Groveland, N. Y. 
LUTHER, C. L., Syracuse, accepts call to Hammondsport, N. Y. 
PETRIE, JgeReEMIARH, inst. June 18th, Redfield, N. Y. 
TRIMBLE, E. C., inst. June 16th, Louisville, Ky, 
WHITE, R. R., Bedford, N. Y., accepts call to Macon, Ga. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BURTON, J. H., Gwynedd, Penn., resigns. 
GRAMMER, J., Kingston, accepts call to Beckford, Va. 
LYNCH, T. H., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Ottumwa, [a. 
TICKNOR, F. B., Albany, Ga., resigns. 
TREVETT, S., Lapeer, accepts call to Belleville. Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GRANT, F. A., Cumb. Pres., Washington, Ind., resigns. 
KEMBL, C. P., Ger. Ref., Overton, Penn., resigns. 


Lees W. A., United Pres., ord. and inst. June 10th, Wells- 
ie, O. 


MARCH, Ws. G., South. Pres., Marysville, O0., died June 17th, 
aged 68. ; 
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Gieratur, 


The prompt mention in ow Ust of “ Books ‘of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their pubiishers for all volumes recewed. The n- 
teres'2 of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


THE NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 
JOSEPHUS. 


BY B, PICK, PH.D., D.D. 





AT last a new edition of Josephus, 
which was a long-felt desideratum, is in 
the hands of the student ; and Hudson’s 
and Havercamp’s texts are now superseded 
by the critical edition of Prof. Benedict 
Niese, of Marburg, with the assistance of 
Justus Destinon, in Kiel. The new edi- 
tion consists of six volumes. The first 
four volumes comprise in twenty books 
the Jewish archeology or antiquities, 
containing the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple from its beginning to the war against 
Rome, 66 a.p. The first ten books com- 
prise a parallel history of the Jews as con- 
tained in the Bible down to the end of the 
Babylonian captivity. The eleventh goes 
from Cyrus to Alexander the Great ; the 
twelfth from Alexander the Great (d. 323 
B.C.) to the death of Judas Maccabzens 
(161 B.c.); the thirteenth to the death of 
Alexander (69 B.c.); the fourteenth to the 
beginning of the rule of Herod the Great 
(37 B.c.); the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth treat of Herod’s rule (37-"4 
B C.); the last three bring us down to the 
year 66 4.D. The work of Josephus was 
completed under Domitian, or about 
93 or 94 a.p. For biblical studies 
the first ten books are important, inas- 
much as Josephus combines with the bib- 
lical narrative much of the Jewish tradi- 
tion of his time. But there is also much 
matter which is of a rationalistic and 
apologetic tendency. For the historian 
the eighteenth and twentieth books are of 
special value. In the latter occurs a ref- 
erence to the martyrdom of James the 
Just (*‘Ant.” xx, 9,1), io the former a ref- 
erence to John the Baptist (xviii, 5, 2) and 
the famous alleged testimony to Jesus 
Christ (xviii, 3, 3). The literature on the 
latter is very large, and scholars of differ- 
ent shades are divided on that point, 
Some contend for the genuineness of the 
passage, others for the interpolation, and 
still others reject it as spurious. The lat- 
ter view is held by Hase, Keim, Schiirer, 
Niese ; the interpolation theory is held by 
Gieseler, Wieseler, Ranke, Renan, Farrar. 
The late Dr. Schaff says : 

“It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that Josephus must have taken some notice 
of the greatest event in Jewish history (as 
he certainly did of John the Baptist and of 
James), but that his statement—whether 
noncommittal or hostile—was skillfully 
enlarged or altered by a Christian hand, and 
thereby deprived of its historical value.”’ 

The first who quoted the passage in sup- 
port of Christianity was Eusebius (‘‘ Hist. 
Ecel.,” i, 11; *‘ Demonstr. Evang.,” iii, 5); 
but, strange to say, the passage was not 
known to Origen, who died in 254, or 
eighty-six years before Eusebius ; he knew 
nothing of the Josephine passage, other- 
wise he would have certainly mentioned 
it. For in passages in which Origen speaks 
of James, the brother of our Lord, he 
mentions the praise which Josephus be- 
stowed on James, altho he (Josephus) did 
not believe in Jesus as the Christ—‘‘ 60’ av- 
ré¢ Kaitou ye aTLoTaV Tyy "Inoov we Xpiory x, T. 
A. (** Against Celsus,” i, 47). It is hardly 
conceivable that Origen should have spo- 
ken thus had he known the passage. Beo- 
fore the time of Origen and Eusebius the 
famous passage, no doubt, found its way 
into the text of Josephus, and since that 
time it was regarded as genuine. In the 
sixteenth century criticism on that pas- 
sage commenced, and ever since the ques- 
tion as to the pro and contra has been in 
vogue. 

Besides the ‘‘ Antiquities,” part of the 
fourth volume contains, also, the biogra- 
phy of Josephus, a name so written since 
the ninth century; before that time it is 
written "Iéoy7roc¢, Josepus ; and this orig- 
inal name is adopted by Niese. 

The fifth volume contains the work, 
** Against Apion,” important because it 
contains the names of many authors who 
wrote against the Jews, but more so be- 
cause Josephus gives usa list of the Old 
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Testament canon as it was in his days, 
and which was the same as it is now. 

The sixth volume, edited by Niese and 
Destinon, comprises the seven books of the 
Jewish war, printed on over 600 pages. 
The first, and half of the second book, 
contains an introduction to the history of 
the war. The whole was originally writ- 
ten in Aramean and only afterward trans- 
lated into Greek. When the work was 
completed Josephus handed it over to Ves- 
pasian and Titus, who, like King Agrippa 


II, and many other Romans who took part . 


in the war, expressed their satisfaction at 
the accuracy and trustworthiness. But it 
must not be forgotten that the main ob- 
ject of Josephus was so to tell his story as 
to represent himself as favorable to the Ro- 
mans ; his next, to make his countrymen 
appear in the same light, and as having 
been seduced into rebellion by a party of 
reckless robbers. The orations reported in 
these books are, of course, his own com- 
position. The work was probably com- 
pleted during the last years of Vespasian's 
reign (69-79 a.p ). The character of Jo- 
sephus, and his truthfulness as a historian, 
have been variously regarded. Inthe first 
centuries of our era, and during the Middle 
Ages he was generally overestimated, and 
even Jerome called Josephus ‘‘ the Greek 
Livy.” But in modern times scholars 
have learned to distinguish between his 
cbaracter—which no one will defend, as 
Schiirer says—and between his works, 
the estimate of which is different, since 
they are not all of like value. There can, 


however, be no question that Josephus, 


must be studied by every one who wishts 
to acquaint himself with the New Testa- 
ment times. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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One of the conditions on which the monks 
of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai permitted 
the transcription of the Syriac Palimpsest 
Gospels .was that a catalog of the Syriac 
and Arabic manuscripts of the monastery 
should be made out, the language of the 
catalog to be in Modern Greek (the lan- 
guage of the monastery), and a copy depos- 
ited there. Accordingly, while Messrs. 
Bensly, Harris and Burkitt were transcrib- 
ing the Gospels manuscript, Mrs. Lewis and 
her twin sister, Mrs. Gibson, were busily 
engaged upon the catalog required. Made 
withio the forty days available the cata- 
logs could not be the finished affairs that 
have been produced for like departments of 
sundry great European libraries; but they 
are much more than rough lists. The con- 
tents were determined, the pages counted, 
and long extracts made, with many photo- 
graphs. The results appear in two num- 
bers of the Studia Sinaitica, (Nos. I and 
III), the first being a ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
Syriac MSS. in the Convent of S. Catharine 
on Mount Sinai, compiled by Agnes Smith 
Lewis”; and the other, ‘‘Catalogue of the 
Arabic MSS. in the Convent of S. Cath- 
arine on Mount Sinai, compiled by Marga- 
ret Dunolop Gibson,” both in moderate- 
sized quarto, published at London by C. J. 
Clay & Sons, at the Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse. Each is provided with a 
number of useful facsimiles, photographs 
and process work, the Syriac catalog 
filling 131 pages, the Arabic, 138. The lan- 
guage is modern Greek and English, each 
being thus a bilingual affair. The Syriac 
comprises 276 manuscripts, biblical, patris- 
tic, and translations from the Greek ; with 
an appendix of two Palestinian (Jeru- 
salem Syriac) lectionaries, and some 
fragments ; one of the lectionaries discov- 
ered by J. Rendel Harris, and the other by 
Mrs. Lewis ; also a’ number of Greek bibli- 
cal, lectionary and patristic fragments, 
some of which had already been published 
by Dr. Harris. Either of the two Palestin- 
ian lectionaries is more complete than the 
Vatican manuscript, heretofore published 
by Count Miniscalchi Erizzo and by La- 
garde; and the fragments, together with 
those at St. Petersburg, pretty conclusively 
show that there once existed a complete 
Bible in that version. Chief of the Syriac 
manuscripts, of course, is the palimpsest 
with the now famous Gospels. The others 
are portions of the Bible, lectionaries, syn- 
axaria, patristric works, of more or less 
value. One long manuscript is the one that 
contains the Apology of Aristides. From it 
Dr. E. Nestle has now published, as No. IV 
of the Studia Sinaitica, ‘‘A Discourse of 
Plutarch on the Advantage to be Derived 
from One’s Enemies.” It contains other 
discourses of Plutarch, with one of Pythag- 
oras, and one of Lucian. From it the cata- 
log trauscribes a ‘‘ Discourse of a Philoso- 


pher about the Soul.” and a collection of 
“* Sayings of Philosophers,’ supplementary, 
we may say, to one published in Sachau’s 
“Inedita,” which likewise occurs in the 
manuscripts. Besides the intrinsic value of 
the catalog as such, the transcripts add 
quite an amount to the recovered treasures 
of Syriac literature. Mrs. Lewis has done 
most admirably, and will be thanked by the 
scholars of more than one generation. The 
bulk of the Arabic catalog, by Mrs. Gibson, 
consists of later manuscripts, chiefly bibli- 
cal, ecclesiastical and patristic, and almost 
wholly translations from the Greek and 
Syriac. From them Mrs. Gibson has al- 
ready published ‘‘An Arabic Version of 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and part of Epbesians,” as 
No. Il of the Studia Sinaitica, a ninth 
century manuscript, and a very singalar 
version. (This publication kas already been 
noticed in our columns.) But the Arabic 
manuscripts of the library have not been as 
thoroughly overhauled as the Syriac, and 
much work is to be done about them yet. 
There are also many Iberian manuscripts 
in the library, which have not been exam- 
ined and cataloged for want of an expert 
in that language. The tract of Plutarch, 
edited, as above stated, by Dr. E. Nestle, 


‘occupies eighteen pages, to which is added 


an introduction, an English translation and 
an index of some Syriac words with their 
Greek equivalents. It is an excellent and 
scholarly piece of work. Still other num- 
bers of the Studia Sinaitica are an- 
nounced as forthcoming, and all willdoubt- 
less be welcome. Some of them are to be 
the ‘* Lives of Female Saints,” or ‘“‘ Holy 
Women,” as Mrs. Lewis is pleased, with in- 
contestable fidelity to the ideas of the 
scribes, to translate. But whilesuch works 
were doubtless interesting to monks, the 
similarity of matter and romance machin- 
ery, that runs through such compositions, 
renders them a rather light addition to the 
bulk of Syriac literature, except occasion- 
ally in a lexicographical way; while the 
compositions themselves are better locked 
up in a dead language, since they are not 
the most select sort for family reading. The 
series of Syriac ‘‘ Lives of the Saints” in 
progress of publication by the Jesuit Father 
Bedjan, has to be expurgated both in point 
of heresy and indelicacy ; and of many such 
Syriac tales already in print there would be 
little left after such a process. However, 
all success to the forthcoming numbers of 
the Studia. They will at least furnish 
some relief from the multitude of crude arti- 
cles put forth on all hands about the new 
Syriac Gospels, and give a rest to those who 
see the need of more study therein. 


Essays on Scandinavian Literature. By 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Professor of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures in Co- 
lumbia College. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) The seven chapters of 
this book treat of ‘‘ Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson,” 
** Alexander Kielland,” ‘‘ Jonas Lie,” ‘“‘ Hans 
Christian Andersen,” ‘‘ Contemporary Dan- 
ish Literature,” ‘‘George Brandes,” and 
‘“‘Esaias Tegnér.”” The book has no index, 
its style is bad, and itscriticism narrow and 
misleading. Mr. Boyesen’s phrases: ‘‘co- 
lossal activity,’ ‘‘a direfully conventional 
romanticist,”’ a ‘‘dramatic venture which 
rejoices in an unabated popularity,” a 
‘“‘shudderingly insipid composition,” a 
‘morbid self-introspection,’”’ an “‘ artificial 
regard which hedges him in,’ a “‘ ferment- 
ing restlessness,’’ ‘‘to whomsoever gazes 
deeply upon her,’’ and we could fill a col- 
umn with them, give his style a sophomoric 
quality which would be intolerable did we 
not bear in mind, as we are bound to do, 
that Mr. Boyesen is a Scandinavian who 
has learned his English since coming to 
America. For a foreigner he _ writes 
English well; but we must say that his 
book is not fit to go into the hands of 
schoolboys as a guide to culture. In the 
period of greatest receptivity and plasticity 
the youthful mind can and will be irreme- 
diably injured by studying such a style and 
such literary criticism as Mr. Boyesen of- 
fers. Taken as the expression of an alien 
understanding strictly confined to an alien 
literature and on alien life, much that is in 
this book challenges respectful attention 
and liberal interest ; but it is too clear that 
Mr. Boyesen seeks to teach as an American 
and to speak from the chair of criticism as 
a teaching authority addressing young 
minds to mold them. This makes all the 
difference imaginable. We can well afford 
to smile in sympathetic liberality upon 
many things done by a foreigner, as a for- 
eigner, which, if done by a professor in an 
American college with the avowed purpose 
of influencing American college boys, we 
should be bound to condemn. Still we do 
not intend making any sweeping stroke at 
Mr. Boyesen’s book, further than to prepare 
the public, at which the book is aimed, 
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against the possibility of accepting it as a 
standard of criticism or a model of English 
composition. It contains much excellent 
biographical information which the intelli- 
gent student will easily separate from its 
confused verbal and critical company ; and 
the general reader will find it picturesque 
and interesting, a highly colored and stren- 
uously insistent special plea for Mr. Boye- 
sen’s Scandinavian Americanism done up 
in execrable English and according to the 
ethical recipe of Ibsen, with a side regard 
for the ‘‘ Yellow Book” and the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata.” Mr. Boyesen does not, apparently 
cannot, think or writein terms of American 
civilization ; no more can he manage the 
finer elements of English composition. 


The artistic title-pages, headings, and 

other art features in the mechanical execu- 
tion of Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Co.’s new 
publications, manufactured by the United 
States Book Co., deserve more than usual 
attention. Tbe latest production which has 
come to us from this press, Chimmie Fad- 
den Explains, Major Max Expounds, by 
Edward W. Townsend, is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the publishers’ taste and intelligent 
artistic enterprise. Many of the features of 
these designs are original, and for this rea- 
son they have been copyrighted by the 
United States Book Co. The type employed 
for Chimmie Fadden is a reversion to the 
best forms, fonts and traditions of classical 
typemaking. The face of the text type, 
as we learn from the publishers, is a varia- 
tion from Nicholas Jenson’s, who, tho him- 
self a Frenchman, produced at Venice, in 
1470, the type which came into vogue as the 
true Roman. This is substantially the type 
used for this book. It has been somewhat 
modified by William Morris, of the Kelm- 
scott Press, but still retains the full black 
face, the boldness, dignity and strength of 
the “Jenson.” ‘The initials are original 
variations by Sindelar on the early Venetian 
letter. The cover and title-pages are by the 
same designer. In beauty and richness 
they will bear comparison with the publica- 
tions of the Kelmscott Press. The stories 
in this volume came out in the New York 
Sun, and made a great hit. They retain 
much the same hold they had on the popu- 
lar interest when they were coming out. 
——The Heritage of the Kurts, by Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnsen, is another recent example 
of the improvement which Mr. Charles W. 
Gould, of Lovell, Coryell & Co., has effected’ 
in the artistic and mechanical finish given 
to the publications of this house. The Nor- 
way pine introduced into the cover design 
of this book is exceedingly effective and 
characteristic. To a degree the same intel- 
ligent good taste may be traced in their 
other recent publications, ‘‘Red Letter 
Series’’ (paper), ‘‘New Aldine,’’ the fifty 
new juvenile works added to their “St. 
Nicholas,” 12mo, and the ‘‘ Century Series,’» 
now coming out in new dress. 


We receive with acclamation Volume X 
of Mr. Horace Howard Furness’s A New 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. The 
play is one of the most charming creations 
of the poet’s fancy, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, (J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. $400.) The full Preface, which 
Mr. Furness has supplied, begins dryly 
enough with some critical discussions which 
cannot be avoided but, are after all, of no 
great interest or importance in themselves, 
except, perhaps, as they give the author fre- 
quent opportunity to flash his wit over the 
dull road and light it up with his merry 
jests. When hecomes to the vexed ques- 
tion of the Duration of the Action, is it one 
day or four days or five, or sometimes one 
aud sometimes the other, or a gradual lapse 
into arithmetical botheration ?—the wise 
struggles of solemn critics with these sol- 
emn doubts make royal sport for Mr. Fur- 
ness. We recall nothing in all the recent 
Shakesveareana more absolutely charming 
than the keen, light and brilliant touches he 
has devoted to this question. It is a critical 
scherzo danced by all the fairies and which 
vanishes at last within the portals of exact 
criticism. As to the play the text, like those 
of the last four plays published in the New 
Variorum is that of the First Folio. The 
critical apparatus relied on mainly for the 
discovery of the true text is this First Folio 
and Fisher’s First Quarto (Q!) registered 
compared with the Second Quarto or Rob- 
erts’s Quarto (Q?) unregistered, to which 
Mr. Furness assigas high value. The text 
exhibits inthe Vuriorum the variations of 
some forty other different texts and isanno- 
tated in footnotes on every page carried 
through the entire play and done with that 
critical accuracy, fullness of knowledge and 
good sense which have made this edition not 
only standard but the great repertory into 
which all the gems, richness and solid 
achievement of Shakespearean criticism and 
exposition have been collected. All this isso 
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ample as to have made the volume neces- 
sarily a thick one. Points which have to be 
treated in a distinctly critical way are re- 
served for the Appendix, where we find 
such topics developed as “The Text,” 
“Date of Composition,” “Source of the 
Plot,’ “ Duration of the Action,” “ English 
Criticisms” (a full résumé), ‘‘ Bottom,” 
**German Criticisms” (also a full résumé), 
“‘Notable Performances,’ ‘‘Costume,”’ 
“Peter Squentz,” “John Spencer” and 
“The Fairy Queen.”’ 


Lectures on the History of English Lit- 
erature. By Prof. William Marvel Nev- 
iv, LL D. Edited by Theodore Appel, 
D.D. (Intelligence Printing Office, Lan- 
caster, Penn. 2.00.) This volume is pub- 
lished as a memorial of the late Professor 
Nevin, of Franklin and Marshall College. 
It is composed, for the most part, of a series 
of lectures on English Literature from the 
earliest times down to Browning. They 
are very general in their character, present- 
ing the subject in outlines and critical sum- 
maries which are intended as guides to 
reading and study. The history is conceived 
in a philosophical manner as an evolution 
in which many slowly developed and wide- 
reaching influences are to be traced. In 
fact, the author starts with the founding of 
Christianity as the great formative event 
of modern history which had its permanent 
effect on literature, and especially English 
literature. Apparently Professor Nevin 
recognized American writers as belonging 
in the great company of English writers, for 
he names a few and introduces brief notices 
of.a few more into his lectures. But these 
notices are, on the one hand, too fewand too 
meager to be adequate, and on the other 
there are too many of them to allow us to 
suppose that American writers were to be 
wholly omitted from the plan. The volume 
is concluded with a few examples of Pro- 
fessor Nevin’s own writings. 


The latest series of lectures and discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion is published by Charles H. Kerr& Co., 
Chicago ($2.00), under the title Life and the 
Conditions of Survival the Physical Basis 
of Ethics, Sociologyand Religion. It is a 
further step in the development of the line 
of progressive thought which has been fol- 
lowed in these discussions thus far, and, as 
their object is defined by the editor of the 
volume, is intended to carry ‘evolutionary 
principles into the field of individual life 
and character, and to show their application 
to the practical problems of hygiene, soci- 
ology, religion and applied ethics.” The 
papers are by Dr. L. G. Janes, A. Emerson 
Palmer, Dr. Robert G. Eccles, Rossiter W. 
Raymond, Prof. W. O. Atwater, Prof. Ed- 
ward D. Cope, Dr. Martin L. Holbrook, Dr. 
David A. Gorton, Mrs. Lizzie Cheney-Ward, 
Z. Sidney Sampson, the Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, the Rev. John C. Kimball, 
James Avery Skilton, and the Rev. Edward 
P. Powell. 


Novello Ewer & Co. publish among their 
**Music Primers” (No. 46) a convenient, 
greatly condensed Pianist’s Dictionary, 
by Ernst Pauer. It includes great per- 
formers and instructors as well as composers 
for the piano. The notices are as brief as it 
was possible to make them without omit- 
ting essential matter or discriminating and 
critical comparison. The editorial super- 
vision of this work, by Sir John Stainer and 
Dr. C. Hubert Parry, is the sufficient guar- 
anty of its accuracy. The same house 
publish in the ‘Primer’ series Eighteen 
Little Pieces for the Pianoforte. By Fran- 
cisco Berger. Simple, musical, arranged in 
good methodical progression and with care- 
ful provision against bad habits of play. 





A German-English Medical Thesaurus. 
By the Rev. Henry Losch, M.D. (Philadel- 
phia, published by the author, 4,109 Pine 











Street, $2.50), isa work of immense indus- 
try and painstaking which is described by 
the author as a ‘“ Treasure of Single and 
Compound Medical Words and Terms, with 
Dialogues, Idiomatic Phrases and German 
and English Indexes forPhysicians and Med- 
ical Students.”” The book is so accurately 
described in this sub-title as to leave noth- 
ing more for us toadd except that the work 
has been done in an intelligent, scholarly 
and critical manner, and that nothing has 
been left undone that was required to bring 
the entire medical vocabulary of the two 
languages into the manual and to arrange 
them there in the most convenient manner 
possible for use. 


Those who wish to learn the opposition 
side of the Hawaiian revolution will find it 
in the two series of Mr. Julius A. Palmer, 
Jr.’s letters, published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. ($1.50. each.) The first series was 
written as authorized correspondent of the 
Evening Transcript (Boston). The second 
appeared in the Evening Post (New York), 
which had commissioned him to do this 
work for them. The Letters are now pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard under the title 
Again in Hawaii. By Julius A. Palmer, 
Jr. This series of letters applies to the 
later events in the Islands and covers the 
period from February to June of the present 
year. 


St. Winnifred; or, The World of School, 
by Frederick W. Farrar (New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., $2.00), is a new edition of a 
book which boys ought to like, whether 
they do or not, It is finely illustrated. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


‘*GAME BriRDs AT HOME,” by Theodore S. 
Van Dyke, wili be published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 


.... William Martin Johnson, who has 
done special illustrating for the Harpers in 
some of their choice editions, has become 
the art editor of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 








....** St. Ives,” Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
last story, which was left practically com- 
plete at his death, will be published serially 
in McClure’s Magazine. The story is a 
romance dealing with the adventures of a 
French prisoner during the Peninsular 
War. 


Messrs. Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, are now 
the exclusive publishers of ‘“ Students’ 
Songs,’’ the ‘‘ Moses King Collection,” com- 
piled and edited by William H. Hills, Har- 
vard, class of 1880; and they will hereafter 
issue the Collection as one of their own 
standard music books. 


....Ginn & Co. will publish at once a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Responsive 
Readings,’’ selected from the Bible and ar- 
ranged under subjects for use in common 
worship by Henry Van Dyke, D.D. This 
book was prepared by request for the Chap- 
el of Harvard University, where Dr. Van 
Dyke was one of the preachers from 1890- 
1892, and is now in use there. 


....Harper’s Bazar has been so fortunate 
as to secure a new story by Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis, “Dr. Warrick’s Daugh- 
ters.”” Beginning with the issue of this 
week, it will continue during the rest of the 
year. Mrs. Davis is a writer from whom 
the best may be expected, and the public 
has waited long to hear from her. We are 
glad, too, to have an American in place of 
the usual European serial story. 


...-Apropos of the coming great Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in Boston, 
Messrs. W. A. Wilde & Co., of that city, 
announce for publication, July ist, ‘* Fore- 
man Jennie.” The story is distinctively 
a Christian Endeavor story, by Prof. Amos 
R. Wells, the editor of The Golden Rule, 
and first appeared in that paper. Professor 
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Wells has rewritten the story, and doubled 
its length. 


.---The Rev. T. B. Neely, D.D , LL.D., of 
Philadelphia, bas written a new book en- 
titled “The Parliamentarian; or, Parlia- 
mentary Law Condensed.” It is a small 
work and is intended mainly for the Ep- 
worth League, Christian Endeavor, and 
other young people’s societies, tho it will be 
useful in all deliberative bodies. Dr. 
Neely’s new book will soon be issued from 
the press of Cranston & Curts, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ THE CENTURY was never more abreast of the times 
than now.”—THE INDEPENDENT, May 30, 1895, 


The Century 


FOR JULY 


Contains a brilliant list of attrac- 
tions, among which are the following: 


AMERICAN RURAL FESTIVALS. 


An Illustrated Article by Mrs. Burton HARRI- 
SON, describing typical outdoor fétes, including 
the ** tub parade ” at Lenox, the water-cart cele- 
bration at Easthampton, and other fétes at 
Stockbridge, Onteora, Bar Harbor, etc. 


A JAPANESE LIFE OF GEN. GRANT. 


A literal translation of a most amusing life of 
General Grant which appeared in Japan during 
General Grant’s visit to that country. The text 
is of the ** English as she is wrote” order. The 

ictures include remarkable views of Grant and 

incolu as officers together in the Mexican War, 
“the Battle of Richmond,” etc. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
By Edmund Gosse. 
Andrew Lang said that Sidney Colvin and Ed- 
mund Gosse were the men who could best write 


of Stevenson's personality. This is Mr. Gosse’s 
record of a friendship of many years. 











THE FUTURE OF WAR, 
By General Fitzhugh Lee. 


A sketch of military operations as affected by 
the new weapons. 


TRIBULATIONS OF A CHEERFUL 
GIVER. 


By William Dean Howells. 


The experiences of a charitably inclined man, 
including something about the organized efforts 
at relieving want. 


PROFESSOR SLOANE’S LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


**Napoleon the Master of Opportunity,” in- 
cluding interesting chapters describing the end 
of the Egyptian ~empalgo, *“ Aboukir, or the 
Great Desertion,” ‘“* The turn of the Hero,” 
* The Overthrow of the Constitution,” etc. This 
great history of Napoleon is attracting a wider 
attention with every issue. The present instal- 
ment contains nineteen illustrations. 


OTHER FEATURES INCLUDE 


A hitherto unpublished draft of a speech by 
Daniel Webster against Napoleon. 

A beautifully illustrated article on“ Bryant 
and the Berkshire Hills.” 

* Picturing the Planets,” by JAmMEs E. KEELER, 
of the Lick Observatory, with portraits of Jupi- 
ter, Mars and Saturn. 

An article by the Hon. Henry L. DAWEs on 
“Two Vice Presidents: John C. Breckinridge 
and Hannibal Hamlin.” 

An illustrated article by BRANDER MATTHEWS 
on * Books in Paper Covers.” 

A powerful instalment of MARION CRAW- 
FORD’S “ Casa Braccio,” now unanimously pro- 
nounced this author’s greatest work. 

Chapters in Miss JULIA MAGRUDER’S novelette 
“The ncess Sonia,” illustrated by Gibson. 

Complete stories by ANNA EICHBERG KING, 
Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, aud MATT Crim. 

A full- - engraving by TimotHy COLE; 
Topics of the Time; Open Letters; in Lighter 
Vein; Poems, etc., etc. 





Ready omer aes Saturday, June 29th. Price 


35 cents. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., N.Y. 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JULY. 





From the Divine Oracles tothe Higher Crit- 
icism. ° eginvingsof Scientific kater- 
_pretation. By ANDREW D. WaITE, LL.D. 


Tells how the pioneers in scientific investigation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures were suppressed, and how 
their followers became steadily more numerous. 


Mr. Balfeur’s Dialectics. By HERBERT SPEN- 
CER. 


A discussion of Balfour’s position as to things su- 
pernatural in his Foundations of Belief. 
Studies of Galldheed. IX. Fear. (Concluded.) 
- By Prof. JAMES SULLY. 
Shows that fear of animals and fear of the dark are 
closely reiated. 
A Medical Study of the Jury System. By T. 
D. CRoTHERS, M.D. 


condi- 


Shows how the unwholesome and confusin 
sound 


tions of an ordinary jury trial interfere wit 
judgment. 
OTHER ARTICLES BY 
ALFRED C. IfANE (illustrated), Dr. CHARLES Fay- 
ETTE TAYLOR, CHARLES H. COE (illustvated), J. 
P. Lotsy, Ph.D., HERBERT SPENCER, T. D. 
CROTHERS, M.D., NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D., 
M. CH. Fert; SKETCH OF WILLIAM CRANCH 
BonD (with Portrait). 
EpIToR’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES: PoPULAR 
MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Advertising Age ncy 


J ’ L. STACK 00. 8t. Panl and Chic ago 
Prompt service. Lowes: prices. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New Publications. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








A New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
author of ‘* Marcella,” ete. 


The Story 
of Bessie Costrell. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Uniform with 
**Marcella.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MARCELLA, 12mo, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, 
12mo, $1.00. 


ROBERT ELSMERE, 12mo, $1.00. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW BOOK BY WILLIAM WINTER, 


Author of ‘‘ Shakespeare's England,” etc. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. ° 
Third Series. 
BY WILLIAM WINTER. 
18mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 75 cents. 


BYTHESAMEAUTHOR. UN1- 
FORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 18mo, 
75 cents. 

GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. i8mo, 75 
cents. 


OLD SHRINES AND IVY. 18mo, 75 
cents. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 
Series. 18mo, 75 cents. 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. Second 

Series. 18m), 75 cents. 


WANDERERS. 18mo, 75 cents. 


First 





NOW READY. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE 


IRIS SERIES OF NOVELS. 


A Modern Man. 


By ELLA MACMAHON, author of “ A New 
Note,” with Tilustrations by Ida Lover- 
ing. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


New Novels in Cloth, 75 cents each. 
TRYPHENAIN LOVE. By Walter Ray- 
mond. 
LOST ENDEAVOR. Bv Guy Boothby. 


MAUREEN’S FAIRING. By Jane Bar- 
low. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. By 
Elizabeth Hastings. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard 
Novels. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA 
OF ISPAHAN. 


By JAMES MorreR. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR With an introduction by the 
Hon. GEORGE CUuRZzON, M. P. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Already Published. 
1. CASTLE RACKRENT, By Miss 
Edgeworth. 


2 JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
By Marryat. 


3. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Michael 
Scott. 


4 THE ANNALS OF THEPARISH. By 
John Galt. 


MACMILLAN & C0,, 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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-..»Mesers. Flood & Vincent, Meadville, 
Penn., publishers of the text-hooks of the 
Chautaugua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
announce for early publication the follow- 
ing volumes, which will constitute the 
course of reading for the American year, 
1895-"96: “Tbe Growth of the American 
Nation,” by Prof. H. P. Judson, of the 
University of Chicago; “The Industrial 
Evolution of the United States,” by the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor; “Initial Studies 
in American Letters,’’ by Prof. Henry A. 
Beers, of Yale University; “‘Some First 
Steps in Human Progress,” by Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr, of the University of Chicago; 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing,” a Popular 
Psychology, by Prof. E. W. Scripture. Di- 
rector of the Psychological Laboratory in 
Yale University. 


.+.. The 3,000 stories sent in response to 
the Bacheller Syndicate’s offer of prizes, 
when sifted, gave a baker’s dozen, which 
were handed over to Mr. Mabie of The Out- 
look. His letter and the result are given in 
The Critic, as follows : 

“JUNE 8th, 1895. 

“Gentlemen :—I have read the stories submitted 
to me in type-written manuscript with special 
regard to dramatic interest, inventiveness, nov- 
elty, and simplicity and directnessof style. In 
my judgment the story which combines these 
qualities in the highest degree is that entitled 
*The Long Arm.’ Next in order of excellence I 
should place that entitled ‘ The Twinkling of an 
Eye.’ Yours, very truly, 

** HAMILTON W. MABIE.” 

** When the sealed envelops were opened it was 
discovered that ‘The Long Arm,’ which won 
the $2,000, was by Mary Wilkins, and the 
‘Twinkling of an Eye,’avbich won the $500, was 
by Prof. Brander Matthews. Miss Wilkins’s 
story, which, being a detective story, is in quite 
a new vein for her, was written in collaboration 


BOOKS TO OWN AND 
READ. 


REMIN'SCENCES. By the Bish- 
op of Rhode Island (T. M. Crank, 
D.D.). Portrait. $1.25. 


* The book is a most delightful one, and any reader 
who fairly begins it will not lay it down willingly 
until it be fir ished.” 


MARSHAL NEY. By Rev. James 
A.Weston. Octavo, 25 illustrations, 
polished buckram, $3.00. 


The first edition of this very remarkable book is 
nearly exhausted. Five judges have just given their 
verdict, which is: ** You have proved beyond a doubt 
that Peter 8. Ney was Marshal Ney.’ Read the book 
and judge for yourself. 


WRIGHT’S EARLY BIBLES 
of America. Octavo, half leather, 
gilt top, $3.00. 

“Collectors of American books and students of the 


history of the Bible in America will find Dr. Wright's 
work simply indispensable.” 


DR. MUHLENBERG’S LIFE. 
5th edition, 524 pages, illustrated, 


$2.00. 


* The memoirs of the saintly Muhlenberg is always 
delightful reading. No finer character was developed 
in church life and work during the present century.” 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
2and 3 Bib!e H- use, New York. 


MUSIC. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


Have at their disposal a copy of 


THE AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK, 


Edition De Lure, 




















Which is now very scarce. Price, $100. 
Printed by the De Vinne Press. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES, 


Established 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Annual Subscription, post free, $1.25; single numbers 
10 cents. 





The Musical Times is the largest and best musical 
journal in existence and contains original arucles 
on current and past events connected with mus'c, 
also reviews ad all important works published at 
home a: d abroad. Also contains an anthem or part- 
soug which — be purchased separately; price, 6 
cents. and a Musical Supplement in form of an an- 
them, part-song or service; price, from 6 cents to 15 
cents. 


Catalegues and lists mailed free upon application. 


NOVELLO, EWER & -CO., 


21 East 17th St., New York. 


J3.€ HURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


torial staff of The Youth's Companion. The te- 
sult of this contest goes to prove what publishers 
and editors have repeatedly said and heen re- 
viled for saying, that there is not one chance in 
ten hundred of an untrained writer's being the 


with Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamberlin of the edi- | 





author of a stoty that is wotth ptinting: The 
Bacheller Syndicate contest was Open to all, 
knownand unknown, and the result is that the 
winner of the biggest prise is not only one of the 
most widely known Ametican stoty-writers, but 
one whom many good judges consider the best.” 
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FADDEN” 


A REAL CHARACTER. 


with knots on him that they can catch 


EPIGRAMMATIC. 


** womin” 
Town Talk, San Francisco. 


12mo, Cloth, #1.00, 


The Heritage of the Kurts. By Bsorn- 
STJERNE BJORNSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper; 50 cents. 

The Commodore’s Daughters. By 
Jonas Liz. Translated from the Norwe- 
gian. Belgravia Series. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The Old Maid’s Club. By I. ZANGWILL, 
author of * The Master,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 





Mr. Bailey-Martin; or, Society of 
To-day. By Percy Waite. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 





SECOND SERIES NOW READY OF THE “CHIMMIE 
SKETCHES. 


t?° TWENTIETH EDITION IN PRESS. 


Chimmie Fadden Explains, 


Major Max Expounds. 
| By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 


Paper, 50 Cents ; Cloth, #1.00. 


Americans always appreciate what they call ‘‘a real character ”—somebody 


remember what is eccentric, and ‘‘Chimmie” fills the bill, 
thing makes the success of Mulvaney, Jack Oakhurst, or Huckleberry Finn. 
It is considerab!e of an achievement to get hold of many men through a trait of 
human nature that they all possess in common.—New York Life. 


FIRST SERIES OF “CHIMMIE FADDEN” SKETCHES. 
(32nd Edition.) 


Chimmie’s epigrams on polite society 
in particular, are always brilliant, and often excessively witty.— 


CHIMMIE FADDEN, MAJOR MAX and OTHER STORIES. 


Iiustrated. 


RECENT COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


la" Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Summer Reading. 


LOVELL, CORYELL & COMPANY, : 
310-318 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


of the ‘‘ New York Sun.” 


hold of. It is a very human trait to 


The same sort of 


in general, and on the way of 


- Paper, 50 Cents. 


Oriole’s Daughter. By Jessie Forner- 
GILL, author of “The First Violin,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


John Ford: His Faults and Follies and 
What Came of Them; and H1s HELPMATE. 
By FRANK BARRETT. Belgravia Series. 
Cloth, $100; paper, 50 cents. 


Dearest. By Mrs. Forrester, author of 
“Of the World, Worldly,” etc. 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


2mo, 


Mr. Witt’s Widow. By AnTHOoNy Hops, 
author of “The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 














STATIONERY ETC. 


The KKOMBI | 
(CAMERA = By Ye! 


Carry in pocket. Takes 3 perfect pictures 
in one loading—re-loading costs We. Ask 











your dealer for it, or send for free booklet \—e | 


“All About the Kombi.’ 
ALFRED ©. KEMPER, 
Branches: Londen, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











THE OPEN COURT. 


A Weekly Journal Devoted te the Religion 
of Science. Yearly, $1.00. 
Sent ten weeks on trial for l0cents. Send for sample 


copy. 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
3% DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
REMINGTON BROS. of Pitts 


York piece advertisi 
leges 





for the best. sch Lon 
schools and col- 
n America. Write them for information. 








EDUCATION. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 


John I Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 48th yess. 
Preparation for any Colleze and for Business. sic 
Physical Culture. New fire-proof building tor for ladies. 








hacnce, No vices punta samt. send or tate 

vevEe ‘s Send for cata- 

logue. W.S. EVE LE, Ph re Princi - 
Blairstown, N. J. 





Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 





July 4, 1896. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. For the ce 


ings un ‘er comfort and 
Brpeing tevewn' = tg bp} poi me lake oS oe 

Beating. Clessita) ands egal con seody : 
para and o ear. commences . 
sApply Miss 1D DA to ALLEN, Prin.,Braoford. ; 


CLAVERACK COl LEGE 


ah be arta Rivet Tastitute, a at Clay, preck, 
Ay of t aN 8 
giris. Beautiful and no yj ob. ipcation i LM. 
A River pO 2 A hesmed e ¥ 
Saingerrapere — EY Sh work. 
pa of Brasie axe io Elccution. ha year rine 


Sept. es ad 
- > ye <. FLACK, A.M., President: 


Mita mectatoty of Music aud Art Scheo 
Mi 1, Til., counécted with Seminary: excel 
TK finished work, Write fora free * Ore oy 


NEW, yont, 
COTTAGE s EM N RY s0e Gtnis. | 


tal d those who value 
mental dioctemne. F-- 4 











atid gtod 
= aM, Prineipal: 


East Snsaianit Academy. 
Founded 1892. Both sexes. On Norfaganest, Bay, 
. Endowed. T vi 
ear. Sept. I’, SUD pie 
* D. BLAKESLE D, Pri 
East Greenwich: B R. 1. 





Satalomae. 





NEw York, Canandaigua 


Granger Place School 
For soune t LADIEes. Established 1876. 


Opens September 18. 
Canctine A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Hackettstown Institute “scksscy™ 


Coliege preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ Col- 

Music, Art, Elocution. Laburatory. Best build- 

ioe Of its class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. Cata- 
Rev. W. P. FERGUSON, B.D.. Pres. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, O. 
Early application y for Ss 


Lyndon Hall School. 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p*eparation. 
_SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M. Poughkeepsie, N bs Ye 


The Leadi ng Conservatory of America 


Cart enn irector, 








ber, 1895. 















giving full information, 
Fran W. Hare, General Manager, 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY, 


at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnést students: 
Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


@th year. Prepares s thoreniably, fy for Coleg the 
Govern ent Academies, and Basi geinees, v, 
etailed at cece by Ses ae A! van 
SEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., Prir., Poughkeepsie, 4 


FOR GIRLS of all 

Seven a es ~aant to their puvaicel © 

higher tal ctile 
ture. Boating, stately ereen, TI appoin eon 
building Gymnasiam. | A thoroughly gy 
Native French and German_ Teachers; 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains i New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8S. 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


THE SEMINARY at Mt. Carroll, Ill., with Con- 
servatory of Music and School of Art, in 434 year since 
ircorporated. Sends “ Oreads” free. Write for one. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
(Located Main Line U. P. R’y, Laramie, Wyoming). 


Coll of Liberal Arts, Normal School, School of 
waren hy Routers! and Mechanical College and 




















il eq —) Library and Laboratories. Splendid 
buildings. ipo th Courses. Tuition Free. Expenses 


Clin ay “ansur ssed for throat and lung troubles. 
ANthd for Circul Wlar and Catalogu 
re ar a 
— JOHNSON, 4 M,, D D.,  Prest. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


Emma Willard School. 
This famous school, established LA Emma Williard 
in 1821, conducted by her a from 1838 to 
and since then as a day school by Miss Emily T. Wil. 
cox, will be opened as a Roardi Sg’ 8c ao as wellas 
for day scholars, on September 
The school will be under the + whe -® Miss Mary 
, for the past ten years Protessor in 


y Co! 
All sley College. 4 be addressed to 
MISS MARY ALICR KNOX, 
Emma Willard School, TROY, N. Y. 

WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 

young women. The revised 
catalogue gives fall in’ormation on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, 


and government of Wells College ‘ 
WILEtAM E. WATERS, Pn.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


rane arcansinell 











Best 
Cabine te. Nend for liustrated 
MISS A. E. STANTON, sotas eine Norton, Mass. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL Foz GrRts. 
e Preparatory and 5S 1 Courses. 
Sa nan . MERRILL, Principa Denver Mees 








TESTOR EMIS Ae 
WE LA A r scientific school. 


wi, A with ai college or plant. All build 
heated by steam. Fall se — 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, cipa’ 


I At Hamden, Conn., five 
F¢ IR SA LE. miles north of New Haven. 
| ect tage 
five math oc Menidinee. lectric carsexpecte: 
soon to pass in door. a a — y 
e use. easy. 
_—— a L. EVEREST. Hamden, Conn. 
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Financial, 


THE ADVANCE IN FIRST-CLASS 
SECURITIES. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that securities of well-known and estab- 
lished companies, which are considered 
beyond doubt and which havea wide mar- 
ket, are very high in price. Of course, a 
part of the advance which has led to the 
present quotations is due to the business 
depression from which we are now emerg- 
ing; forthe lack of confidence felt by 
capitalists led them to compete with each 
other for the purchase of safe investments. 
But this does not explain the whole move- 
ment. The advance in prices—or what is 
the same thing, th decline in the rate of 
interest—is not confiaed to any country, 
but is observable in poor Italy as well asin 
rich France, in the United States as well 
as in Great Britain. 

As showing the lengths to which the 
advance has gone, the London Economist 
lately published a statement giving the 
yields on examples selected from the wide 
range of securities dealt in at that finan- 
cial center. This statement folluws : 


























- 
. 1s 
Yields. oe 
un O 
1880. | 1890. | 1805. 
British Consols 3 ' oy 2 “16 is 
Bank | of England . cat 
iisechaonsese 3 - 3 3-16 |29-16 | 25 
City ‘of Leeds 4s....... 3 13-16/3 5-16 344 | 18 
Colageaien Ry. deb. ae 
_ SS: 3 3-16 |2 28 
om b Western pref. m 
cabin nesta oe 3 15-16/8%4 2% 27 
ou debt 4%..... rei 3 9-16 (38% 21 
New South Wales 4s..|4 1-16 |3 13-16/334 7 
Chi and Alton 63./5 8-16 |44% 4 2 
New York Central 6s./5 1-16 |4 3% 31 
—, Ry. -epemae a 118 |e 
cenenedbessece - 3 23 
a _ County s s0.00 ‘s a 
4 4 
kanten By ws “ ns 
minster stoc 4 3 13-16; 22 
— Ins. Co. 7” , 
pe cseehosgneee 13-16 2 
Lavespool and Lon- . om 
and Globe} j 
+ aneosesnceeces 4 15-16'3%4 ag 34 
Commercial Gas Cs...5% 15% (|456 21 





This table is both curious and instract- 
ive. Examples of securities widely sepa- 
rated show the same tendency. More- 
over, the decline in the yield is seen from 
1880 to 1890 before the Baring liquidation 
and the trade depression had their effect, 
so that general causes have been at work. 
So strongly has unemployed capital press- 
ed upon the London market that those 
now wishing to invest in British Govern- 
ment consols must accept less than 237. 

It is probable that we shall see, here- 
after, a permanently higher level for 
really good investments, which means 
that those investments will bring a per- 
manently lower rate of return. We are 
not yet down to the Eaglish level, but the 
tendency toward a lower interest is ob- 
servable in New York as well as in Lon- 
don. First-class railroad bonds are to-day 
very high in price with us, 

One reason for believing in a high range 
of values for bonds which are considered 
** gilt edged ” in every respect, is the fact 
of the increase in the amount of capital 
seeking a safe investment. There is first 
the general accumulation of money. The 
professional man may save from hissalary 
and wish to invest his savings in some- 
thing which will not require looking after. 
This sort of thing is increasing among 
large numbers of our citizens, so that the 
demand thus occasioned is an important 
factor in the situation. Then again trust 
funds under various names are constantly 
accumulating. Savings bank deposits are 
growing ; life and fireinsurance companies 
have larger and larger amounts to put into 
investments to which no risk is attached. 
Trust compavies and executors have es- 
tates which must be carefully handled ; 
in short, as civilization advances and accu- 
mulations of money increase, the demand 
for safe investment grows faster than the 
supply. It must be remembered that safe 
bonds cannot be made to order. Not only is 
expert knowledge of the particular business 
involved, but experience is a great and 
valuable test of the soundness of any 
business and of the securities based upon 
it. A railroad bond without a history 
cannot be called first class, so that time is 
required for the production of securities 
which shall supply the trust fund demand. 


THE INDE 


Onder all these circumstances it is the 
opinion of careful students of the finan- 
cial situation that we shall see a gradual 
but permanent decline in the rate of in- 
terest returned to holders of good invest- 
ments of all kinds, and without doubt, 
even those bonds and mortgages which 
are not yet considered first class will also 
advance in value, so that the interest on 
money will everywhere in the United 
States decline from the figures ruling a 
few years ago. 


2 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

THIS is usually the quietest period of 
the summer from.the business standpoint. 
The last week of June is occupied with 
stock taking and closing of accounts by 
many mercantile houses; while the first 
week of July is always broken into by 
‘*Independence” holidays. In spite of 
these drawbacks, however, the week has 
been one of progress in nearly all depart- 
ments. The best intelligence came from 
the crop regions, especially in the West, 
where much needed rains have fallen copi- 
ously, greatly improving the outlook for 
corn and spring wheat. The oat crop has 
also been considerably benefited, likewise 
cotton, so that notwithstanding the injury 
to winter wheat and to hay the agricul- 
tural outlook West and South is involved 
in much less uncertainty than hitherto. 
Of the industrial outlook there is no ques- 
tion. The improvement in that direction 
is unmistakable. Every day the news- 
papers record a series of advances in wages 
and the starting up of idle mills. Better 
wages and more general employment have 
caused consumption to outrun production. 

Supplies of raw materials are often 
scant and prices consequently strong. 
Each day the revival gains new impetus ; 
and there is vastly more danger now that 
the improvement will be too rapid rather 
than fast enough. Such conditions as now 
exist easily foster unwise undertakiogs 
and ill-considered speculation ; for history 
has not yet ceased to repeat itself. The sil- 
ver question is no longer a source of ap- 
prehension. Politicians have taken hold 
of the question in earnest ; and, provided 
the campaign is pushed with due vigor, 
there is little doubt but that next Novem- 
ber the silver heresies will be buried for 
good. From now until December there is 
no prospect of any disturbance by legisla- 
tion, no tariff discussion is in prospect, 
and the Treasury is in strong enough posi- 
tion to stand any likely strain until Con- 
gress has had opportunity to give the nec- 
essary relief. As for the Loan Syndicate 
there is no reason to expect that its sup- 
port will be withdrawn in a way that will 
injure the Government credit. As far as 
can be judged from present conditions, 
the next six months is likely to be unusu- 
ally free from disturbances likely to inter- 
fere with a steady revival of business. 








Stocks were unsettled by a successful 
bear attack on the Industrials. The de- 
clines in the latter amounted to several 
points, and were accelerated by the large 
number of stop orders reached on the way 
down. There was noother reason for this 
weakness, save that speculation in this 
quarter had been excessive; and that 
there is little public confidence in such 
securities, because of the secretive and 
speculative management connected with 
these properties and their freqvent antag- 
onism to law and public policy. It was 
expected that the bears, encouraged by 
their success on the Industrials, would 
next turn their attention to railroads. At 
this writing the latter have yielded but 
slightly, and no such breaks as occurred 
in “ gas,” “ sugar,” od whisky,” “ tobacco,” 
etc., seem to be expected. Speculation in 
railroads thus far has been of very limited 
proportions ; and with better business and 
crop prospects the bears are likely to find 
it difficult to force sales of any considera- 
ble amount of stocks. The agree- 
ment to restore rates between the 
Eastern Trunk line managers, evidently 
made at the instance of Mr. Morgan, 
gave the market a strong undertone. Eu- 
rope has again turned atteaotion to our in- 
vestments, Railroad earnings improve 
steadily, and sixty roads earned 8% more 
in the third week of June than last year, 


PENDENT. 


Pennsylvania’s May statement was unex- 
pectedly favorable. Upon both the East- 
ern and Western lines gross earnings 
showed an increase of $1.400,000. Ex- 
penses during the same period increased 
$740.000. The Pennsylvania is usually 
considered a typical road, because of the 
wide territory it serves and the large va- 
riety of products it handles. A better 
evidence of business revival, in that region 
at least, therefore, could not be offered. 
The increase of expenses means larger 
outlays for labor, materials, etc., 
which are beneficial to trade. The 
syndicate operations now attract lit- 
tle attention, it being believed that the 
Exchange market will be sufficiently con- 
trolled to prevent any injurious strain 
upon the Treasury. The scarcity of com- 
mercial bills continues, and rates would 
be much firmer were it not for the offer- 
ings of security bills. The demand for 
July remittances, however, is now over, 
and grain and cotton bills will soon be of- 
fered in anticipation of next season’s ex- 
ports. Rates for call loans were tempo- 
rarily disturbed by the calling in of funds 
preparatory to July disbursement, but 
quickly dropped back again to 14¢. Time 
money is dull at 2% for three to four 
months. Commercial paper is in better . 
supply at former rates. 





The following is a compsrison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weelis : 


ne 29. une Decrease 
#5125 Fino 


LO@DS. ....0..0008 sist 22.30 *$516.300 
Svecie..... O-seee . 6.23140 65,875, 30. 613,90) 
Legal tenders. H164.60 114 ee 2,63.), 100 


apos' 574,850 4,022.70! 
Circulation....3. 13,159,000 13,194,500 33,590 

The celine shows the relation be- 
: — the reserve and the liabilities : 


Seine ae $65.231,490 $65,875,390 8643, 

jae tenders.... 111,635,600 114,233,700 2,630,100 

Total reserve.. $176,835,000 $180,159,000 $3,324,000 

Reserve required 

‘against dep’ts. 142,609,075 143,614,750 —+1,005,675 
$34,225,925 $36,544,250 $2,318,325 


Surn. reserve.. 
* Increase, 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


June B0th, 1894—Surolus ..........cceceeeee-eee $74,313,390 
Juaty ist, 1893—Sarptus..,........06 sveccecoeses 1,251,725 
J aly 2d, ts¥2—Sarpias.. 13,U34,6)) 
we 15,483,075 
3,816,950 





Jaly 3d, 1891—Sarplus . 
July 5th, 1890—Sarplas., 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows : 





a ae ein in dcheenneestnkasaaideonsnas 97 Pay 
New is, aeemanes t 1% 
New 4s, omer. ‘ios 1% 
4s, Registe ooh 2 ia 
4s, a. socee att} Wa 
Ne ng game 90000. 00-ceccccccees-cvcce ties i 
MB. caccccccccece se0escocesoecccoceces 
Carrency 6s, 1805 + lOO os 


Currency 68, 1898... 
Currency 68, 1399 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co.’s posted 






rate. were as follows: 

60 days. 3 days. 
EMBEOR.c00 0c cocccccccccesccsee: cece 89 4.90 
Paris, francs ..... 5. 5.1 
Geueva......-+..+++ eo 5.15 5.13, 
Berlin, reichsmarks 55 
Amsterdam, guilders. ........-+000« ws 40% 





BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 29th, were: 
American ~wayenemnen 16 ize =. York a 
Manhattan.. 

CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. 
ne 


Bowe’ 240 255 
BroauWay.......+--eecceeeee s wd 6) 
Butcners’ and Drovers’.... 15 10 160 






















Sales, Bid Asked 

New York! Nat. Exchange. 105 nn 1% 

Ninta 1% Ish 

127 135 

130 150 

200 245 

180 210 

272 mO 

‘ 290 

112 125 

f 158 160 

§ @ National 168 8, evee 
Secoad National . 3h0 400) 
Seventh National.. 121 m 

Shoe and Leather......... fA 4) 102 

BEM cocccnves, o-cccesccoccce 3b 800 eees 
Southera National... i 40 

State of New Yo! _ 105 uv 120 

Third National....... 1% 1m re 

Tradesmen's...... 100 86 96 

Twelfth Ward. 1%5 ccee 1% 

my Reinawnns. Secdesecee ¢e 19046 209 ores 
Union Squa’ 1% ey) 
Satted States National. 175 is 

ar + annem ween. ccce in 110 115 


Wett SIdC......ccccce-cecrece wh 8) 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The first transmission of electrical 
abe generated by the dynamos of the 

iagara Falls Power Company wa3 made 
on the 28th ult. 


..eeThe Michigan Central Railroad 
Comey has declared a dividend of 22, 
payable August ist at their office at the 
Grand Central Station. 


..The suit brought by the United 
States Government against the estate of 
the late Sanator Leland S:anford for $15,- 
000,090 has been decided in favor of the 
Stanford estate. 


....The Iowa Loan and Trust Company 
of Des Moines, Iowa, announces that $100- 
000 of its Debenture Bonds. due February 
1st, 1896, are called for payment August 
1st, next. All the bonds and coupons of 
this well-known Company are psyable at 
the Chemical National Bank of this city. 


...eMr. Heary S. Redmond, of the well- 
kuown banking house of Messrs. Redmond, 
Kerr & Compsny, reports in regard to his 
recent trip abroad that there is a steadily 
increasing demand for American securi- 
ties in Europe, incluiing gas bonds and 
securities of American street railways. 
He says in Paris the disposition is to in- 
vest in American securities of the highest 
grade oaly, 


..--With the election of James A. 
Silvey as President of the American Fire 
Insurance Company, new and incr 
vigor will be infused into the company, 
the first step being the increase of capital 
to $600,000. The present stockholders 
will be allowed to subscribe at 1502 of its 
par value. The reorganization completed, 
the company will be in a stronger finan- 
cial condition than it has held for many 
years. 

..--The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
$5,000 Terminal Warehouse Co. 8%.............. 7 


,000 Equitable Gas Uo. first 6%............+. 1 
share Blooming Grove Park Association. os 
$4,000 , 1 City and County Street y. 
NE adektenecsacdeaderseseececdsenee $10 
2,000 ane errr 434 
480 shares Ster:ing Steel Co. of Penn........... r 

200 snares American Axe and Tool Co.......... 
50 shares New York Central..............0008 i0i% 
$119, = Carolina, Cumoerland Gap and a 
$55,000 0 Texas, Sabine “Valiey and ‘Northwestern 
$1,000" “Prescott ‘and “Arizona ‘Central ” first 
Daaddcateuceteenveehetguasecovecossssweed ot 
900 shares Louisville, St. Louis and Texas...... 1 
$10,000 Northern Pacific 5% land grant......... 4 


.-The plan of reorganization of the 
Long Island Traction Company is pub- 
lished in detail in another column. Par- 
ticular attention is called to the fact that 
the stockholders are assessed $10 per share 
in cash, and that in return they will re- 
ceive one share of new stock for every 
two shares of old, new bonds at pur to the 
amount of the cash subscription of $10 per 
share paid, and new stock to an ainount 
equal to 75% of the amount of cash sub- 
scription of $10 per share paid. Another 
feature is that a voting trust is to be 
formed consisting of Messrs. Olcott, Flow- 
er and Brady, so that the stockholders 
shall be fully represented in the doings of 
the new company. 


....-At the weekly auction sale of secur- 
ities in this city last week a $1,000 first 6¢ 
bond of the Prescott and Arizona Central 
Railway was sold for $60, and thereby 
hangs a tale. A few years since the Pres- 
cott and Arizona Central Railway was 
constructed from Seligman, oa the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Railway, a distance of 
about seventy-three mil-s, to Prescott. 
Under agreement the Atlantic and Pacitic 
held 51% of the stock. Tne oaly connec- 
tion the road had was with the Atlantic 
and Pacific. and this connection involved 
its life. The road was built througo a 
valley, was easy of construction, and its 
operating expenses were only 35¢. It was 
expected thas the road would be continued 
south to Pnceaix, and that one or more 
branches would be built to flourishing 
copper mines from which it received a 
large per cent. of its freight traffic. Fail- 
ing to purchase the Prescott aad Arizona 


Ceatral at a price which would scarcely © 


pay for more than one mile of road, the 
Atlantic and Pacitic secured the coastruc- 
tion of an entirely new line from Ashfork, 
a few miles east of Seligman, to Prescott, 
raaning through a couatry much more 
difficult ani expensive ia whicn wo builda 
railway. Upon the opening of the new 
line notice was given to the Prescott and 
Arizona Centrai that no furtner business 
would be given it or received from it, thus 
virtually taking its very life away ; and it 
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was obliged, of course, to at Once Cease 
operation, and it has been unoperated 
since. While the road was in operation 
the interest upon its bonds was paid regu- 
larly, and the bonds were looked upon as 
a desirable security, so much so that con- 
siderable amounts of them were placed 
as coliateral with the Madison Square 
Bank of this city, which failed a couple 
of years since, The result, therefore, of 
the cold-blooded treatment accorded the 
Prescott and Arizona Ceutral by the At- 
lantic and Pacific was not only felt in the 
immediate vicinity, but entailed a loss 
upon New Yorkers and other Eastern peo- 
ple. 
DIVIDENDS, 


The Central National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 34, payable 
July ist, 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 344%, payable July ist. 

The Fifth National Bank has declared a 
semiannual dividend of 34, alsoan extra 
dividend of 5%, payably July Ist. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of 54%, pay- 
able July ist. 

The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
5g, payable July ist. 

The National Bvtchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 4%, pavable July 1st. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of 344, pay- 
able July 1st. 

The Phoenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 3%, payable July 1st. 

The Second National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 5¢, payable July 
Ist. j 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of 67%, payable Julv 1st. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 4%, payableJuly 
1st. 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4%, payable July 1st. 

The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of 4% per annum, on all sums from $5 
and upward, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able July 15th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 4% per an- 
num and an extra dividend of 4% on all 
accounts entitled thereto. not exceeding 
$8,000, payable after July 10th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate-of 4¢ per 
annum on all suws up to $3,000, payable 
July 15th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 3}¢ per annum on 
all sums up to $3.000, payable July 15th. 

he New York Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per annum. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled thereto 
atthe rate of 4% per annum, payable July 
17th. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors July 15th at the rate of 4% per 
annum on sums of $3,000 and under, and 
at the rate of 24¢ per annum on deposits 
exceeding $3,000, deposited prior to the 
limitation by statute. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounce in another column that on and 
after July ist, on presentation of the 
dividend warrant number 30 of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Company Stock, a dividend 
will be paid of 14¢ of the par value of the 
stock represented by such certificates. 

: The Metropolitan Traction Company, of 
which Charles E. Warren is Secretary. 
has declared a dividend of 13%, payable 
July 15th. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a divi 
dend of 1% on its capital stock, payable 
on the 15th day of July next to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on the 30th inst. 

The Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 2¢ on the capital stock, payable August 


Ist. 

The Board of Directors of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company have declared 
a dividend of 1}¢, payable on the first day 
of August. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- #%1,500,000 
IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 

BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds, 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
S=NRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
Gs. wdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
a Gosket, 4B —- E. Orr, 
eorge Griswo aven, enry H, Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 





REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


LONG ISLAND 
TRACTION COMPANY. 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE LONG ISLAND 
TRACTION COMPANY: 


Notice is hereby given that the undersigned Com- 
mittee have completed a Plan and Agreement of Re- 
organization, copies of which may be obtained from 
the Central Trust Company, of New York, or from 
any member of the Committee. 


PLAN OF REORGANIZATION. 


A new company is to be organized to acquire the 
assets and franchises of the Long Island Traction 
Company, an‘ to issue 


NEW STOCK...... pieoebepseusnesese $20,000,000 


FIVE PER CENT. FIFTY. 
YEAR GOLD MORTGAGE 
BONDS HEARING INTER. 
EST FROM OCTOBER 1, 
SDB i 6s cccccdeccéuckee desscssssceesee '%9000,000 


Stockholders are requested to deposit with the 
Central Trust Company, of New York, their stock 
certificates, with transfer thereof to the Committee 
or in blank duly executed, and thereby to assent and 
Lt parties to the Plan and Agreement. 





CORRECTION. 


The announcement in THE INDEPENDENT of June 
20th that we can place money on first mortgages at 7 
per cent. is incorrect. Our offer is to sell purchase 
money mortgages that bear 6 per cent. 80 as to net 
the investor 7 per cent. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 
__ 99 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


Minneapolis loans and investments in income busi- 
hess properties and ground fees under long leases 
our specialty. Will buy inside real estate or mort- 
gagesin Minneapolis. We assume care of real estate 
for non-residents. References furnished. 
THORPE BROS., 258 Hennepin Ave. 


SECURITY 











* CONVENIENCE, 
= . PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keep- 
ing of securities. Boxes of all 
sizes and prices. 


Large, light, and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 
A BETTER INVESTMENT 


than stocks or gold mining, perfectly 
safe and good for a lifetime. 
Investors of small or large sums can 
have full particulars and best refer- 
ences by addressing M. H. CO., 
___P.O. Box 2062, New York. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 











The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Cor 
Takes full charge of Keal and Persona 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 


FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 


W. L. TRENHOLM 
WILLIAM A. NASR, { Vice Presidents. 


JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
MAURICE S. DECKER, Treas 
A. L. Cor. G. W. Coss. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES resiegey ules ani lsot att 
LOANS 


assessments. 
negotiated, payable in gold secured 
Corr a 


Estates. 





A. B, MEAD. 


by first lien on Chicago real estate, 


without expense te lender. 





invited 





United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for owr list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 





lowa Loan & Trust Uo., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 

We make a ~ ery A of High Class Securities, 
suitable for permanent investment. 

Correspondence solicited. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL 8T., New Yerk, 








Trust Company receipts will be issued for depos- 
ited stock. 

Each stockholder depositing his stock is required to 
pay a cash subscription of $10 per share of old stock ; 
one-haif thereof on or before July 15, 1895, and ene- 
half thereof on or before September 2, 1895. 

Outstanding participation certificates will be re- 
ceived and credited on account, at their face value 
of $2 per share, in payment of the cash subscription. 

Depositing stockholders who shall pay their sub- 
scriptions in fall will be entitled to receive one share 
of new stock for every two shares of old stock, new 
bonds at par to the amount of the cash subscription 
of $10 per share paid, and new stock to an amount 
equal to 75 per cent. of the umount of cash subscrip- 
tion of $10 per share paid. 

The new bonds are to be used for the following 
purposes: 

TO TAKEUPT 


3,000,000 


2,125,000 


BE atevabesewendscenneenecenansev’ $7 .000,000 
The new stock will be disposed of as follows: 


TeTOCK, L SHARE FOR 2. 815.0 
TO DELIVER TO SUBSCRIBS eno? 
= OF $10 PER S 

PER CENT., AS ABOVE 
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1,176,750 

$20,000,000 

The moneys to be raised by means of the cash sub- 
scription are to be applied as follows: 
TO PROVIDE 
F UTSTAND- 
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$620,000 
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» 1,280,000 


$3,000,000 
Holders of participation certificates may, if they so 
elect, receive in lieu of any other benefit under the 
agreement, payment in cash for their certificates at 
par, with interest at 6 per cent. 
Stockholders of the old Com 
to do may, at the time of the 
under the agreement, pay to the Central Trust Com- 


such payment, become entitled to rece te 
tionate amount of the new bonds and stock ect apart 
for taking up said collateral trust notes. 

A Syndicate bas been formed to furnish the money 


ecessary 
The shares of the new Company will be represe: 
pe voting trust certificates for five youre as —d 


under a 
eric P. Olcott, Roswell P. 


The Plan has been approved by the Boa 5 
rectors of the Long Island y the ape K 
the Committee of Stockholders formed. 


recent. A 
that these opinions are correct, and that che ox —~~ | 
Saneher a of an cnosenss of at least 10 per 
ent. a year in gross earnings is conservative, 

Committee believes, there should be after payment 
of ed charges a cepetderabie net income appli- 


Agreement, reference is ain ae to the ee 
st Company of New 


ork. 
Stockholders may deposit their 
— wae Company of ag rae nal J e 
time on or before J uly Is. isa <0 tea ened ic Sage 
FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Ch. 
ROSWELL P. FLOW 
ANTHONY N. BRADY 
JOHN G. JENKINS, 
RGE W. YOUNG, 
MARSHALL S. DRIUGS, 
ALFRED J. POUCH, 
New York, June 29th, 1895, 


ittee, 





July 4, 1896. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.....................--8150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
poe pes New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Su; ion 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and aine. Amount of issue limited by 

















Law, ticut Tr » EZ. B,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 589 WALL STREET. N. Y. 


ELECTION. 


FFICE OF THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, M6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 
June 2th, 1895.—To the stockholders of the American 
Fire Insurance Company. You are hereby notified 
that a meeting of the stockholders of this company 
will be held at the office of the company, No. 146 
Broadway, New York, on the 22d day of July, 1895, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, for the purpose of au- 
thorizing the reduction of the capital stock of this 
company from the sum of 000 to the sum of $200,- 
wu, and for action upon pee — matters as may 
y come before such meeting. 
—— JNO. T. TERRY 
° CHAS. R. HENDERSON 











SH, 
J. HUGH PETERS, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 
JAS. H. FROTHINGHAM, 
SILAS P. WOOD, 
F. W. DOWNER, 
Directors. 








DIVIDEND. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 
HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
THsCITY OF NEW ORK. 
DIVIDEND NO. G1. 

Resolved, that a uividend of THREE AND ONE. 
HALF PEK CENT., free from tax, be declared to the 
shareholders of recora at the close of business ou 
‘Tuesday, June 23th, 1895, payable on and after Mon- 


day wale ist, 1895, poe which date the transfer 
ks will remain closed 
pc . C. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEw York, June 27th, 1895. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of Five (5) Per Cent., free from tax, out of 
the earnin, TO eee six months, payable on 
and after Ju 1895. 

Transfer books will be closed from date to July Ist, 
1845, inclusive. J.38. CASE, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New YORK, June 2.st, 18%. 
SEVENTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 











free of tax, payable J 
June dch, the transfer books will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier, 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—NEw 
YORK, June i, 1895.—A Dividend of FOUR 
« ay? Care, has Seen Semaeen, payable on and 
day, t, ‘ 
a ae Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


(Pas FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
June 25th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 


lst, 5 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
COR. THIKD AVENUE AND 2D STREET. 

NEW YORK, June 2th, 1895. 
The usual semi-annual dividend (85th consecutive) 
of THREE (3) PER CENT., and an extra dividend of 
FIVE (5) PEK CENT. have been this day declared 
ont of the earnings of the past six months, free of 

tax, payable July Ist prox. 
A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NA- 
TIVNAL BANK OF NEW \ORK, 
NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1895. 
A dividend of ten per cent., out of the earning of the 
last six months, has to-day been declared y this 














osed until that date. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


LEATHER JMARUPACTIRERS NA- 
ISNA BANK, 


Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, June 25th, 189. 
One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Dividend. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, 
on the capital stock has this day been declared, pay- 
able to the stockholders on and after the first day of 


uly, 4 
Tue transfer books will remain closed to that 
date. ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier, 


THRE MARKET AND FULTON NATION- 


New YORK, June 25th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Five (5) Per Vent., free of 
tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1895. The trans- 
ter books will remain closed until that date. 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
pEovEs™ BAN 


° 
YORK, June 26th, 18%. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declare! 
asemi-annual dividend of Four (4) Per Cent., pay- 
able on and after July Ist, 1895. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
NEW YORK, June 25th, i895. 
A dividend of Three and One-Half Per Cent. has 
mn declared on to the stockholders on and 
after July Isi, 1895. 


D.C. TIEBOUT Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA IN NEW YORK, 
25 NASSAU STREET. 
Orgauized 1851. 
New YORK, June 19th, 18%. 
83D DIVIDEND. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de- 
c a@ semi-annual éividend of THREE PEK 
CENT., payable on and atter July Ist, 1895. 

Transfer books will remain closed until that date. 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK. 




















Jun 
THE DIRECTORS have this ws 4 
annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, 


July ist, proximo, and the transfer books will be 





THE Bavsenay, BANK OF THE RE- 


UBLIC, 
NEw YORK, June 18%. 
The Board of Directors have this day pa a 
dividend of four (4) per cent., free of tax, able 
a, Ist, 189, until which date the transfer 
will be closed. C. H. STOUT, Cashier, 








July 4, 1895. 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
w YORK, June 18th, 1895. 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE} PEE CE CENT. UPON THE 
capital stock of this bank has been , paya- 


ble on and after July 1s: 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 
H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 25th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable on and after July Ist, 1895. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


STATE BANKS. 


mE BANK oF AMERICA. NEW rons 

June 2!st, 1895.— of Directors have 

4) _tociared ° “eemi-annual 4 Means of FOUR @) 
ne o * 

stockholders of record of t Wie-da Asya 


The transfer books w ins remain closed until Jul 
8th, 1895, W. M. BENNET, Oasbier.” 


THE BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK, 
YORK, Jane 26th, 1895. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual iivitiend of SIX PER 
CENT., free of tax, out of the earnings of the current 
six months, payable on and ater July Ist, 1°%5. 
bg transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. F. C. MAYHEW, ae: 
THE BLEVENTA Warp 8 


The Board of Direc 
ogmt-cnnual dividend Ore FOUR (4) PER *OKNT., free 
sex, payalse on and after July Ist, 1895. Th 

= books will remained genet until that date, 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier 


MURRAY wi Bil. SARE Sah, 1905 
Yo une a 
The Board of Di GER... have this day deciared a 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on the con stock 
of this bank, payable on and — July Ist, 18%, 

. H. GALE, Cashier, | 


SAVINGS Saemn. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS. 

230 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, JULY 1ST, 1895. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual in- 
terest under the provisions of the by-laws for the 
six months ending the 30th June as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5 and upward, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday, being the 15th 
day of this month. 

The interest is carried at once to the credit of de- 
positors as — 1 on the Ist inst., where it stands 
eg | asad podlt. 


t will be entered on the Fay age t any ti 
when required on and after the 1th in: st ‘etiesnintens 


MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 
ROBERT S. HOLT, Secretary. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 


ONE w Youn. mm 10th, 1895, 
calra annual dividend, at “es rate of FOUR PER 


























ENT. per annum, has n lared and will be 
—_ to ss on all sums of Five Dollars and 
ward, and n Three Tbh d Dollars, 
ich shall "Sore been deposited at least three 
months on the first day of pay, et and will be 
payable on or after Mon ay, ry be in accord- 
ance with the i of the by-la 


—— and be entitled +5 future interest the same 


a deposit. 
“i onder of the Board 9 of ‘et D, Pr 
ROBERT LEONARD, ° eee 


Secre retary. 
ISAAC P, MAILLER, Assistant Secretary. 


OU InEne SAVINGS BANK, 
5€ AND 58 BOWERY, — CANAL STREET, NEW 


Yor 
SEV ENTIOTH SEMILANNUAL DIVIDEND. 





PEt. annum 
5th, on allsums of $5, and up to 
it for the three or six months, end- 
Ay accordance with the by-laws 
n 
y deposited on or before July 10th will draw 
interest from sole ist Ist. 
EDWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 
EAST RIVER Bar NOS BANK, 
$ CHAMBER: EE 
NINTY-FOURTH = soy DIVIDEND, 
A DIVIDEND of FOUR PER 
and an EXTRA DIVIDEND e (ONE- 
CE per annum, have been d 
accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to 


$3, 000, 
after July 10th. np mace on or before Wy orth 
will draw interes from 3 July ist. ane 


AM H. SLOCUM, a. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secre 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., New York. 
New York, June 24th, 1895. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have: ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six and 
three months ending June 30th, 1895, at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
all deposits up to the limit of Three Thou- 
sand Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July 1st, 1895, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, July 15th. 

»JAMES McMAHON, President. 

.DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 

THR coe at ang 658 8th A SAvines i 











restaent . 





WILLIAM G. CONKLIN. Secretary 


GREENWICH SHINES BANK. 


S. E. COR. 6TH AVE. AND 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PERCENT. 

PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending June 30th, 1895, on 
all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars 
entitled thereto under the bylaws, payable July, 15th, 
189%. Deposits made on or before July 10th, 1895, will 
draw interest from July Ist, 1895. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 

JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, } 
PRA DEN CHISOLM, "5 Secretaries. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
% WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three and six months ending June Wth, 1895, at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on amounts 
from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
15th, 1895. Deposits made on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July Ist. 

W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
88th conan 


NEw YORK, June 20th, 18%. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
on sams of $500 or under, and at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum in excess 
of $500 and not ding $3,000 r ining on d i 
during the three or six months ending the 30th inst. 
Payable on and after the third Monday in July next. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
_FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
& 3 THIRD AVE. (Opp. Cooper Institute), 
CHARTERED 1852. S4TH DIVIDER! pP- 
w YORK, June Iith, 1 
Interest for the nels year phi -— June 30th, ieee 
the rate of FOU NT. per annum, will oa 
credited to pra B. entitied thereto under the L 
laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,00U. Inte 
pa A oy 17th, 1895. 
oney d eposited on or before July 10th, will draw 
interest from July Ist, 1895. 
WM. BURRELL, President. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, Secretary. 


THE we ViRUE SAVINGS BANK. 
The trustees h ordered that the fntbrest to be 
credited to de 


the rate of Maga CENT PE PER A UM, from $5 
to $3,0u0. pose - or Gane July ith will 
draw interes from Jal ae 
FR ICK HUGHSON, Peestient. 
WOOD, Treasure’ 


RUFUS H. 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary. 











Orrce OF THE SOUTHER | pActric iin | 
PANY, 2 BROAD ® ST. ( 
yy ta ss. 


CENTRAL pacieie STOC 
The Southern by ic Com 


July ist, ims. ngainst 
rant No. 


same. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER, COMPANY. 





* 
NE 7 Youx, June 19th, 189. 
A semi-annual dividend “or 4 Per Cent. has been 
this day deciared upon x Aen aay stock of this 
company by the Board 0: em, pasate ae | 
sYo, e closing of 
the transfer books at tne close of businesson Tues- 
day, June 25th, 1895. The books will be reopened at 
the opening of’ business, July 16th, 1805. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


New YOoOrK, June 18th, 18%. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the 


OUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CU. 
ae ht = day, 1 ee! 


Seed 
LVED, T quarterly Gtvidena of ONE 
AND T THREE-QUANTER PER CENT. (19§ per cent.) 

nm the Preferred Stock of the Company be de- 

ared, papable on July Ist,.18%, to storkiigiders of 
record, and that the transfer books be closed on June 
22d, 1895, at 3 vee P.M., and opened on July 2d, 1895, 


at 10 o’clock A.M 
PH. FERD, KOBBE, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
New York, June 12th, 199%. > 


DIVIDEND NO. 107, 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT, 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the lith day 
of July next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 2th day of June, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June Ath inst., and reopened on the 
morning of July ist next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 














SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS. 
74 and 76 Wall Street. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest be paid to 
depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws and in 
accordance with the savings bank laws, for the six 
months ending June 30th, 18%, as follows: 

On accounts not exceeding three thousand dollars 
at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum. 

On accounts larger than three thousand dollars, and 
which ded said t prior to the limitation of 


de) ts by statute, at the rate of TWO AND AHALF 
PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after Mon- 
day, July lith, 18% 


WILLIAM ©. STURGES, President. 
DANIEL BARNES, Cashie 
NEw YORK, June 2th, 1885. 


Union Dime 
Savings Institution, 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVE. 
(Greeley Square), NEW YORK. 


Interest, as usual, FOUR Per Cent, on the first 
$1,000; THREE Per Cent. on the excess up to $3,00). 
Written up July 18th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of THREE DOILARS per share, and 
an extra Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS 
per share will be paid on Monday, July 15th, 1895, to 
stockholders of opecere at the close of business on 
Saturday, June 29th, 1895. 

The transfer books wili be closed from J uly Ist to 
July 15th, 1895, bese m dors incl iocluded 

R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, June oth. 1895. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COM- 
PANY, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
NEw YORK, June 28th, 1895. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have declared a 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on the capital stock, payable 
at this office on the first day of August next. The 
transfer books will be closed at 12 o’clock M. on Sat- 
urday, the 6th day of July, and will be reopened on 
the morning of Friday, August 2d, next. 
ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 


aemees —H TRUST CO., 


FIFTH a. 
Branch “Oflice. 68 aye 
NE ORK, rune 1th, 1895. 


The Board of Directors ey day oot lared the 
regular semi-annual ook ot th of THE E PERCENT. 

















and reopen Jul. pay 1895. 
RED’K L. ELDRIDGE, rei 


NOTICE. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company of New York, held 
this day, June 24th, 1895, a dividend of ONE AND 


ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. per mg was declared 
on the capital stock of the company, pa ~?¥ at i. ~ 
opening of business on Monday, July 
tockholders of soceee at the close of Dapiness o 
Sa mg June 29th, n 
be closed for the purposes of the dividend. 

The transter books will reopen July 16th, 18%. 


CHARLES E. WARREN, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER R. R. CO, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 

New YORK, June 28th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors of this company, at a meet- 
ing held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
the 15th day of July next, to stockholders of record 

at the closing of the transfer books on the 29th inst. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 











The Board of Dipoetess of this Com =e have this 


REAL ESTATE “TRI ST COMPANY OF 
NEW ORK, 
#% NASSAU ST. 
ne pa 18%. 
The Board of Trustees have this day eclared a 
oy apo dividend of THREE PER CENT. paya- 
aly 1895. 


s close gone Ath, 1895, at 3 P.M., and 





pen July 24 at 10 A 
reopen Ju 
y aENRY W ‘REIGHLEY, Secretary. 








COMMERCIAL. 


CLEARING HOUSE returns confirm the 
reports of increasing business, Last week 
the gain in the principal cities was 32¢, in- 
cluding 39% at New York, 34¢ at Boston, 
30¢ at Philadelphia, 25¢ at St. Louis, 13¢ 
at New Orleans and 12% at Chicago. The 
improvement in the iron trade continues 
to b> the most striking feature. For iron 
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products there is an ective demand en 
prices continue to rise, while many estab- 
lishments are running up to their full 
capacity. Steel rails advanced $2 per ton 
to $24. The coal trade difficulties are still 
waiting adjustment, prices meanwhile be- 


‘ing cut below circular rates. The ten- 


dency of the grain markets was down- 
ward, owing chiefly to favorable crop re- 
ports. The declines in both wheat and 
corn, bowever, were only fractional. Re- 
ceipts of both wheat and corn at the inte- 
rior are very light, and the exporis of 
wheat are ene. Provisions and 
meat products have not recovered from 
the reaction which set in some weeks ago, 
and still remain neglected. Better crop 
report weakened cotton middling uplands, 
being quoted at 7c. Dry goods preserve a 
quiet but confident tone. Local jobbers 
were chiefly occupied with clearing sales ; 
but staple fabrics are very firm in price 
and there is general confidence in a good 
fall trade. Interior jobbers report the 
country districts carrying small supplies. 
Print cloths were quiet at 2 13-16c., wool 
developed exceptional strength, and prices 
advanced 1@2c. per ib. upon large trans- 
actions. The grocery trade lags some- 
what, sugar being weak and coffee a trifle 
steadier. 








READING NOTICES 


THERE has recently been an examination 
made in the city of New York into the quality 
of silver goods offered for sale by dealers. In 
many cases it was found that silver goods 
stamped “Sterling” or “*Coin” were compara- 
tively worthless. There has been, also,a very 
great dece _ —— in silver-p! ated ware, 
some of W is of no value whatever, as the 
poet he wy 72 coating of silver wears off 
_— .. vod oe well to know that the old house of 

essrs. Ro Brother, of Waterbury, Conn., 
who have % aeere at 16 Cortlandt Street, New 
York, are still, as they have been for forty years 
pas. ‘manufacturing silver-plated spoons, forks, 

ives and other tableware, and that every arti- 
cle manufactured by them is stamped ¥& 
* Rogers & Bro., A.1.” Persons, therefore, de- 
siring to buy ta A Os ware upon which 
they can thoroughly — should always look for 
this distinguishing mar 








BROADWAY 
Dth.& 1OthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


DONT READ THIS, 


BROADWAY 
Dth.&1OthSis. 


Tilton. s roAT. Siew S7ewart & Co, 


IS, MADAM, 


FOURTH AVE., 


af you fear being tempted to buy what you do 
not need. Prices on half a storeful of things are so far be- 


lowthe market that yowll pity some one. 


one. 
Most of the merchants in town 


SUMMER DRESS STUFFS 

Some of the daintiest of the Blues and 
the Whites have fluttered to the front 
most temptingly—prices and all. 


Blue Serges in wide wale, estimaine or hard twist 
finish , fast dyesand best makes, for seashore or 
mountain, at 28, 4%, 55, 75c. $1. 

Blue Mohair, high lustrous finish, deep rich tints 
of blue, at 50, 65, 75c., B1. 

Blue Cashmere, exceptional values, at 36, 58, 
75c. 

Blue Crepons, silk-and-wool and silk-and-mohair, 
new shades of Napoleon bluet, royal and navy, at 
75c. and $1.25; the $1.25 and $2.50 kinds. 

White Mohair, in Tamise, Sicilian and Brilliantine 
finish, fine silky laster, at 50, 60, 75c., $1.25. 

White wool and silk warp Crepons, fine crinkle or 
heavy wavy effects, at 75c., $1, $1.25; the 
$1, $1.25, $1.75 kinds. 

White satin stripe Batiste, plain ‘or graduating 
effects, the 75c. kind, at 55c. 

A counter full of White Goods, satin striped Suit- 
ings, silk Barege, siik warp Sublime, fine silk- 
finish Henrietta, some odd lengths, at 75c.; the 
$1.25 to $2 kind. 





Don’t pity any 


It’s the new way of doing business that stariles you. 


are startled by it, too. 


BLESS THE BOYS! 


What a harvest of happy days they can 
have—if conditions are right. We've 
fixed it so the clothing question needn’t 
interfere, 

Boys’ Sailor Suits in fine twilled and 
_rough-faced blue and cardinal serges, and 
‘tan, grav and brown mixed cheviots, sizes 
8 to 9, 

Boys’ Blouses, white and pink, blue and 
' pink, figured cambric. sailor collar, cuffs 
‘and front fluted, sizes 3 to 9, 35c. 

Boys Hats and Caps, in the new golf, 
| tom and yacht styles, 50c, 


ARE THE FURS STORED? 


We call for them if you wish, keep them 
safe from moths or hurt of any kind and 
-gend them when you say. All for a trifle 
of cost. 

If there is ys or redying or 1e- 
making to do, the dull season is the best 
time of all the year for us to do it in. 





WHY HAIRCLOTH 


Standard Intérlining. 


BECAUSE 


It is the coolest lining made. 
It is the strongest lining made. 
It is not affected by dampness. 
It is very elastic and resilient. 
It is made in any weight. 


It is obtainable in grey, black or white. 


It will not break or crush. 
For sleeves and skirts it is beyond 
parison. 


com- 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


Although its first cost may be a little more than substitutes, its ACTUAL 


VALUE makes 
the Weft of 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. 


We guarantee 


it the CHEAPEST and MOST 


our make 


SATISFACTORY. 
to be ALL 


WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 


hair. 
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CHAMPION SAFES. 


Even if business men are not possessed of 
ordinary amount of cash and other valuables. it % 
isabsolutely necessary that their books and 
pers should be protected from fire, and for t ‘is 
purpose a reliable fire-proof safe is absolutely 
necessary. The Herring Champion Safe —_ 
been tested over and over again, not onl 
against fire but burgiars, and his hundreds of 
excellent testimonials. Their address is Her- 
ring Safe Works, 365 Broadway, New York. 


_— 
> 





For a ereat while New England has been 
known as a popular summer resort section ; but 
within the past few _ ars its popularity has n 
increased tenfold, the influx of tourists to this 
agen being something evormous, 

may rest assured, however, that New 
En land is ready to care for all who may come 
within its borders, and tie varied attractions 
offered in the mountains, at the lakes or sea- 
shore will undouhtedly reap for New England 
unbounded praise and increased patronage. 

This popula rity has been greatly influenced by 
the inducements: put forth in behalf of the hotel 
keepers, who bave introduced into their sum 
tuous hostelries every convenience which ten 
toward comfort for their patrons and Anny 
The Boston and Maine Railroad has played a 
eye a part in this npbaitiing. fire by giv- 

ng to the traveler and tourist low excursion 
rates. and again by making it a pleasure to travel 
over its lines, this being accomplished by mak- 
ing the service fast and reliable and by equip- 
ping its trains with spacious and comfortable 
cars. It is well known, also, that the Pullman 
parlor and sleeping-car service in commission on 
Fg is of a superior quality and has few 

ua 
ae 4 England’s attractions are diversified 
enough to suit the most critical from a scenic 
standpoint, while historically there is no other 
section that can compare with it; and then, 
studying it for its healthfulness, you will surely 
make up ped mind that some oue of its varied 
resorts will be the place of all places that will 
suit you for your summer outing. 

An excursion book, embodying a complete list 
of routes, rates, hotel accomimodations and 
maps, will be sent free upon application to the 
General Passenger Department of the B. and 
M. mn, Mass.— Adv. 


ONEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ Suits, Waists 


and Wrappers 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 
AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES : 


Duck Suits. 


Ladies’ genuine Dack Suits, 
choice patterns, correct styles, 
wide skirts, regular price else- 
where, 1.98, 


SPFCIAL 98c. 
Silk Waists. 


Ladies’ Silk Waists in India and 
glace silks, delicate colorings, ex- 
treme sleeves, full fronts, plaited 
backs ; regular price, 3.98 to 5.50, 


— 1.98"2.98. 
Outing Suits. 


Ladies’ Outing Suits in all wool, 
double warp English Serges, rip- 
ple jackets, wide skirts, blue and 
black, regular price 7.00 to 8.50, 


SPECIAL 4.98. 
Wrappers. 


Ladies’ Lawn Wrappers, soft col- 
ors and white, full draped backs, 
ruffle collars, large sleeves, regu- 
lar price 2.00, 


SPECIAL 98c. 
Large Variety 
TAFFETA and INDIA SILK 
SUITS 


in fancy wide stripes and fine 
dots, at 


Half Usual Prices. 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


> 


THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 





E -M., and ves at Chicago 
next day at 4:30 P.M. viathe Michigan Central, 
The ra Falls Route ”—a Sret-conas line 
for first-c travel. Through slee 

Chicago by this train leaves Knee 
Station, Boston, daily at 2 P.M.— Adv. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
GO TO THE 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


** Loveliest 


car to 
Street 











River Resort 
IN THE 


World.” 


FAMOUS FISHING GROUNDS 
of the ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


Muskallonge, Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, 
Perch, etc. 


EVERY = CAN GO! 


Hotel and boarding-house accommodations — 
0,0 ty people, cat Fates of $).ve to $5.00 pe 
° 00 per wee! 
ExoURSION RATES. 
SPLENDID TRAINS. 
nARPiy to Somer! B.. W.& R. R., N. ¥.C. & H. 


RK. and connecting lies. wy ten cents A 
age for {llustra _4 


THEO. BUTTERFIELD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg R.R. 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


Suggestions 


for your 


Summer Journey: 


(1)—A bracing cruise on the great inland 
seas. (Buffalo to Daluth, via North- 
ern S. S. Line—exclusive passenger 
service of the highest grade.) 

(2)—Through the new Northwest States 
—North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, via 


GREAT NORTHERN R’Y 


—a land as magnificent in commercial 
promise as it is unsurpassed in 
natural scenery. 

(3)—The Pacific Coast and Alaska. 


Write to A. C. HARVEY, General Excursion Agent, 
211 Washington St., Boston, Mass., or F. I. WHITNEY 
G.P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn., for ’ information. 


There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who aare traveled over the line, 
and wi! carries the ~ rtion 
of AROUN D- THE LD 
Travel, who are nt a me 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 














For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third 
Sts. Philadelphia. ne eoeunemaas 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
C. SHEEHY, 11 Fert St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, or So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W.._R. CA AWAY. Guarantee Loan 
Building. ALA 

M. M. =TERN, Chronicle Building, San 
Francisce, or te 

D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent. Men- 
treal, Can. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
LONDON @ NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


GREAT SOUTHERN ay WESTERN ee oe 
rtest and 
cow in London. 
Talks An ‘Ancient Gm WO | cans 
ep ey a New ty 


MONEY SAVED; COmPOnTS SECURED nb preg d AVOIDED, 


©, NUARATIOM, Gaon Woy Broadway, New York. 








HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


WATCH HILL, R. L. 


PLIMPTON HOUSE 
AND ANNEXES 


NOW OPEN. 
Write for circular to 





WILLIAM SILL. 





JSusurance. 


THEY ARE GOOD SMOKERS. 


THERE is a story of a man whose repu- 
tation among his townsmen was about as 
bad as a reputation could be ; he seemed 
possessed of every vice that was going, 
aud devoid of every virtue that human 
nature succeeds in showing. This indi- 
vidual died, and was buried with great 
cheerfulness by his neighbors; and as 
they rounded off the mound over him, 
they fell to giving their opinion about 
him. When all had finished, a gentle- 
minded old Dutchman said, ‘* Vell, he vas 
a goot schmoker.” 

This story teaches that it is rather hard 
to mention anybody about whom some- 
thing more or less good cannot, with some 
approximation to correctness, be said. 
And it seems to us that we can say about 
the sham Lloyds of the times at least two 
good things: first, they speak well of 
themselves, which is a somewhat com- 
mendable thing to do, because then you 
are sure of its being done by somebody ; 
second, they are interesting and even 
amusing, and their assurance is as broad 
and elastic as the pouch of a marsupian. 

For instance, they advertise, as a point 
of superiority over organized associations 
and is in part explaining why they write 
the strongest contract in the world, that 
they are run with a low rate of expense— 
25 per cent. of premiums is stated as the 
maximum, or as the average, or as the 
invariable rule, we forget which. Now 
as to this, it is simply an assertion on 
their part, without a shred of evidence, 
presented or discoverable. There is no 
publicity ; there is no responsibility to or 
examination by the Head Sleeper of the 
Insurance Department ; the Lloyds say so, 
and they might as well name one figure 
asanother. We feel warranted in saying 
that the contrary, namely, a high expense 
rate, is probable. And this, because two 
proverbs seem to apply, which are: Easy 
come, easy go; My spurs and another 
man’s horse make quick time. There are 
in Lloyds no stockholders with genuine 
cash at stake, to growl about dividends ; 
on the other hand, the public furnish the 
money, and the attorneys—some of whom 
used to be small brokers or clerks but 
now live at the stylish hotels and find 
New York a pleasant place—may natur- 
ally tend to have their way with it. 

However, suppose the expense rate is 
really very low; what of it? A known 
personal economy helps a merchant’s 
credit, because it implies that he is cool- 
headed, not disposed to spend what he has 
not earned, regardful of his creditors, and 
possessing the strength and will to hold 
himself in check. It is only one element 
in character, however excellent ; and it is 
only negative, in that it may be complete- 
ly nullified by positive evidence of errors 
otherwise, The personal habits of a bank 
officer concern neither stockholders nor 
creditors except in this indirect and infer- 
ential way, but if it were found that a 
bank president was lending freely on any 
sort of security offered the most extreme 
penuriousness as to expenses would not 
save the bank’s reputation. Economy in 
underwriting concerns the public only as 
bearing upon ability to pay its claims; 
and what we need to know about a 
Lloyds is what bears upon its ability (and 
disposition) to pay up when it loses. 

The plainest of factsis that the ability 
and disposition to pay one’s obligations 
turn Jargely upon the way of assuming 
those obligations. This is the commonest 
known rule in commercial life. The cus- 
tomer who orders goods without asking 
the price will perhaps pay, but the one 
who is careful about the price presumably 
expects todoso. The man who buys too 
largely or liberally on credit suggests cau- 
tion. The responsible man assumes obli- 
gations carefully ; the irresponsible one, 
lightly and largely. Conversely, a man’s 
responsibility and trustworthiness may be 
quite closely inferred from the manner of 
his assuming liabilities. The man whose 
name can always be had tooblige a neigh- 
bor, gets the reputation of being kindly, but 
not that of being financially strong. For 
a glass of beer a tramp will write you a 
check, on any bank and for any sum you 
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say, and some tramps could write one 
beautifully ; the names which command 


‘respect in banks are not easily got upon 


paper. This is the difference everywhere. 

Now—to come to the application—these 
interesting Lloyds are the easiest of all 
underwriters about taking on risks. They 
will write you upon anything, in any 
amount desired, and upon your own terms 
if theirs do not suit, so accommodating 
and popular are they. Where the monop- 
olistic corporations hang back, or write 
miserable little liner, or hesitate, they do 
neither—they march boldly in with fore- 
heads bared and high. How do we know? 
First, from what they advertise they will 
do. Second, from the risks they are found 
‘* on” in the record of fires and the sums 
they have written upon such risks. For 
instance, of $100,000 on a carriage factory 
70 per cent. was in Lloyds, the rest being 
in the Mutual Fire. Of $21,000 on a 
sash-and-blind factory, $1,000 was in a 
small Mutual; the rest, in Lloyds. And 
if the reports of fires are scanned as they 
appear, it will be found that the Lloyds 
are on all the poorrisks,and that wherever 
they are on along with the organized com- 
panies (especially upon risks not the best) 
they write from two to five times what 
the latter do. 

The reason is intelligible. The compa- 
nies know that what they undertake they 
must carry through; they have position 
and assets, and what they incur can be 
collected of them. The Lloyds are nebu- 
lous. Premiums are of to-day, and they 
are equal to receiving those ; they expect 
to pay—provided they have good luck and 
are not hit too hard. They are practically 
judgment proof, and the men who man- 
age the business and receive the premiums 
have nothing at stake. While things go 
well, they can stick; at the worst, they 
have only to organize a new 1892 Lloyds. 

Do you say that this cannot be so, be- 
cause the Lloyds subscribers will see that 
business is done cautiously? This is just 
what the Lloyds advertisements claim ; 
but there is increasing evidence that re- 
sponsible business men are not generally 
the Lloyds subscribers, there being much 
misrepresentation on this point; more- 
over, even business men are often heedless 
about being involved in outside matters. 
Or do you say that this cannot be so, be- 
cause the public could not be cajoled into 
buying policies thus recklessly written? 
It ought to be true that they could not, 
and we wish it were true ; but experience 


has abundantly shown that there is no 
scheme so crazy and foolish that it cannot 
count upon public credulity, provided its 
~. mises of return are sufficiently lavish. 

he bigger the lie the quicker and more 
unquestioning the trust. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PIILLIPS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 











Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894 ........0ecceeeeeeereee 928 71 
tieBicities Benet agettiassdeonscncceaess® . wate 4 
$2,035,428 77 


sued at RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
at the old liferate premiu 
Assent Cash distributions: ‘are paid upon all 
6 policy has indorsed thereon the casb surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
phiets, rates and values = any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 
BENJ. Ms STEVENS Presiden 
LFR D. FOSTER: Vice Pres., 
ail. Secreta tary 
TM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec. 


LAST YEAR. 


in 1894 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, 
wrote more new insurance than 
any other life insurance company 
in the country. Thecompany is a 
deservedly popular one with insur- 
ers; prompt and progressive; low 
rates; liberal provisions. Write the 
company for its literature. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 












EIGH - FIFTH 

Heserve for 

ims... ich ieieanerabendedivesseewouls 1716, 750 47 
peeprecee Seecesee 178,855 7 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%..$2,395.006 22 
THOM AL TL. MURTUOMBID. Pratiene 








1876. THE 1895. 
JFIDELITY AND, CASUALTY ¢o., 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


PLATE G ASS, 
TEAM BOILER, ELEV 
Employers’ Liability and eootary Policies. 


£8 PAID SINCE ORGANIzaz, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ANBEBB.......0...scccccsccces sevoes $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES. Serer te 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


— —— 




















J.M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 34 Vice-President. 
J. B. PFERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





PATRONIZE THE BEST. 


Hon. George S. Merrill, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, un- 
der date of March 12th, 1895, having 
completed an examination of the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 


“The examination throughout evinces such a 
strong and stable condition of the company as to 
afford to its policy holders and to the Commonwealth 
a just degree of pride in the excelidice of its rd 
ment, the solidity of the corporation, and its promis- 
ing prospects for the future.” 

The insurance law of Massachusetts 
GUARANTEES full protection to the 
policy holder. It provides a CASH SUR- 
RENDER VALUE, continuance of the 
policy for ITS FULL VALUE in case of 
failure to pay premiums for any reason, 
and as large CASH DIVIDENDS as the 
business of the company will warrant. 


Address the company at Pittsfield, 
ass., forinteresting literature. 


FILES AND SINDERS. ‘ 
Wi supply Files or Binders for THe In- 
BaRenpErT capable of holding 26 number, post 
paid, for $1.00. 
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After Forty-four Years of Business, 1895. 


ulual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY; 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Is Stronger, Safer and Better than ever hefore. 
All its policies are incontestable after two years, 
and have Extended Insurance, Loan, Cash and 
Paid-up Values endorsed thereon. 

Do not insure your life until you have 
compared the Contracts offered you with those 


of this Company. 


For sample policies, terms, etc., address the Home Office, 
Hartford, Conn., or general agents in any of the large cities. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3Ist December, 1894......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


$2,760,920 62 


SI icacecnscncassncscecsscessecece 1,106,515 77 

Total marine premiums...... ......... $3,867,436 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, - 

1894, to 31st December, 1894................ $2,840,284 98 


Losses paid during the same 


Po SO SOeePL Ee Leer e ere $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........$624,1)4 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
OSBtimated Ab....56) Srccriccccccceccscethseee 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes ond Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
CRT veces scccssvcsceccccccccrscscscne 184,238 44 
BPBGEE sc cccevvcrccces cetseccccvesesooce $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deentéd and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
Pebruary next, from which date interest on the 

d ble, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next; By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONE CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
Ww. oy f0ORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 


J HAVER CHAPMAN, GEORGE H 
dite LOW, AW WiENG TORNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
SO. . HARD, 
WEBB, C BEL 


TINI 
ETT, . BROWN, 


Te 
, BURD 
ENRY E. HAWLEY, CHEISTE'N DE THOMSEN 
IAM E. DODGE, DER N. LO 





I xu , 
FE RGE W. UINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 


an , k PAULL. THEBA D. D 
N:DENTON SMITE; 9 %OBGE ogy as i 
J, D. JONES, President. 

w. a.H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 





A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t, 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and — Company now has the experi- 
ence of fort; ears of practical Life Insurance, 
which ay taughe it that the sine qua non of success 
the adoption of fol plans - insurance, es the 
pursuito a liberal policy toward .) = ite Insared 
ones degree, bt judi jonsly te teatpemed by thet 
eminent ut judicio' y thai 
cgnecrs ich ig the posaitite sat asfeguard of 
the policy-holder, Its contrad table 
after two Sten, providing 
Ne 


ears. pbapet 





st Ley years abundantly 
lute security. 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company. = Fy ty aed te with the aeete nt, 
at the Home 261 Broadway, New Yor 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H, BURFORD............ 


President, 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


GEO. G. WILLIAMG......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
SOUS PMS 3, ......0%%i.00 nosed 

E.H. PERKINS J8., Prest, imp.& Trad'rs' Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R 


Co ontinental 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 





Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

PEDPCHy C660. 000. decide ccccccedece - 3,943,639 46 
N@t Surplas... .........cecsseeee 1,811,269 26 


Pelicy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gress AGsets.............cccece0e 


2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, | secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept.’ m 
C.H, DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*J. J: McDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Butiding, Chicago, Lil. 

‘w. 8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
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WHY BUSINESS MEN INSURE. 





BECAUSE OTHERS INSURE. 

ALL men are led and influenced by the 
force of example. If John Wanamaker, 
ex-Postmaster General of the United 
Statesof America, and one of its most suc- 
cessful business men, deems it wise to 
carry $1,550,000 of Life Insursnce; if 
Clement Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., 
a8 one of many other sagacious men, thinks 
it @ safeguard to be insured for $200,000; if 
Albert A. Pope, of Boston, the great bicycle 
manufacturer, as another examjle of a 
clear-headed business man, thinks it safer 
to carry $255,000, or if J. R. Whipple, the 
well-known proprietor of Young’s Hotel 
and Parker House, Boston, carries over 
$500,000, should not such examples of the 
immense importance of Life Insurance as 
a business necessity exert a marked influ- 
ence upon the conduct of the other enter 
prising mercantile men of this country ? 


BECAUSE IT COMMENDS ITSELF. 


Life insurance as offered by The Mutual 
Life,of New York,commends itself toevery 
prudent and intelligent man of business. 
The kind of irsurance which it places to 
the credit of every successful applicant 
furnishes the best pos:ible results at so low 
a net cost to the assured as to make its 
contracts the cheapest in the world, while 
its enormous assets of nearly $190,000,- 
000.00, as a guaranty of every risk, makes 
it also the safest to insure in. Every dol- 
lar of its assets belongs, first, last and all the 
time, to its insured. It deservedly holds a 
f remiost place among the great financial 
institutions of the world, and it offers ad- 
Vantages under all its policy contracts un- 
equaled by any other company of its kind. 

BECAUSE IT SAVES CAPITAL. 

Thousands of business men in America 
to-day have all their capital embarked in 
their business, and they must keep it intact 
and active if the business venture is to be 
successful. If the head of the firm or 
either one of the partners is removed by 
death, a forced winding up of the business 
may result most disastrously to all con- 
cerned. Unexpected and forced settle- 
ments combined with shrinkage in values 
of merchandise and securities would have 
wrought ruin to many prosperous business 
concerns now in existence, unless pre- 
vented by timely insurance contracts in 
The Mutual Life. The promptly paid policy 
of the Great Company has often resulted 
in a business left intact and prosperous, to 
be successfully carried on for the benefit 
of survivors, and families suddenly de- 
prived of support and protection have 
been placed above the fear of want and 
suffering. 

BECAUSE IT MEANS SAFETY. 
To the thoughtful business man Life In- 


‘sufance should even take precedence of 


Fire Insurance as a measure of éafety. 
Fire may never destroy the house or the 
store, but death is inevitable and must 
eventually destroy the life. If stock and 
buildings are burned, the insurance money 
may serve to replace them ; but a life termi- 
nated, however much insured, cannot be 
restored by the payment of the claim, since 
no adequate money can be placed on a hu- 
man life. Life Insurance does not attempt 
this, but the producing power of the life, 
the energy and force of character which 
created and developed the business in 
which it was engaged, or the home it sup- 
ported, may be compensated for in some 
degree by insurance money promptly paid. 
BECAUSE IT PROTECTS. 

Life Insurance is like the wall of a great 
city—it protects on every hand. A busi- 
ness man may have stocks and bonds and 
real estate ; his death may make it imper- 
ative that these be realized on; but the 
‘*bears” may, for the moment, rule on 
’Change, and the real estate markets be at 
thé“ lowest point. When the necessary 
settlement sale is made and the estate 
stands to be a serious loser, a ‘‘ Mutual Life 
Policy” will protect the bonds and real 
estate, and secure the heirs in the con- 
tintied benefit of those sources of revenue. 
A policy of Life Insurance with the ready 
cash it provides has often saved large es- 
tates from sacrifice and ruin by avoiding 

immediate necessity for selling real or 
assets on a falling market,— Adv, 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, - President. | gro.G. WILLIAMS. - «een Ce: hk Bik 
C. P. FRALEIGH. - - - Secretary. JOHN J. TUCKER, 2 7 Builder. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, - - Assistant Secretary. 

WM.T.STANDEN, - -— - Actuary. | ©: 4- PEREINS, dr., 

ARTHUR €. PERRY, - . . Cashier. President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
JOHN P. MUNN, - - - Medical Director. | JAMES R. PLUM, - - - Leather. 








The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 
the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 
INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 


the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 


Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
the President, at Home Office. 





AN IDEAL AMERICAN 


SUMMER RESORT. 


Every year more and more the Atlantic Seaboard is becoming the 
great Mecca of the American tourist. During the long summer solstice no 
city by the sea has more attractions than New York. It is the fascinat- 
ing focal point from which everything that is bright, beautiful and breezy 
can be readily reached. Its hotels are the finest in the world, and a few 
days’ sojourn at any one of them is the acme of luxury and a delightful 
memory. Perhaps of the many there are few so centrally and pleasantly 


situated as the well-known ST. DENIS, opposite Grace Church, Broad- 
way and Eleventh Street, New York. | 











In the heart of the great shopping quarter, it is an ideal location. 





It is especially convenient for the transient traveler and European 
tourist, being of easy access to and from all the steamship docks, railroad 
ferries and depots. The rates both in the hotel and restaurant are moderate, 


and, being conducted on the Huropean plan, guests can live there in accord- 
ance with their purse or pleasure. 
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EXCALIBAR. 


BY S. TRACY LIVINGSTON, 





HE used that sword, who did in silence 
wait, 
And routed Pilate and the mocking 
throng ; 
And men still wield it now, who suffer 
long, 


Yet answer not a word of wrath or hate. 
No tempered blade Damascus fires create 
Can deal so keen a stroke on human 
wrong: : 
It stingeth to the quick the boastful 
strong, 
And through the crafty Judas pierceth 
straight. 
Good knights, our brave King Arthur’s 
sword again 
Can be unsheathed from out the stilly 
mere, 
And flash, and serve the dastard knave his 
fall. 
I hold that. princely 
men, 
Pricking the marrowbone with secret 
fear, 
E’en as the infinite Silence quells us all. 
SoutrH EGREMONT, Mass. 


an 
oe 


A STORY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH OF DON JoOA- 
QUIN DICENTA, 


silence conquers 








BY SARA B, HOWLAND, 





THAT which Iam about to tell you is 
not a fancy sketch; it is a deed done be- 
fore my eyes, in the early hours of a win- 
ter night, under a dark sky, upon the wet 
and sodden earth, under the white light 
of an electric lamp. 

Listen toit. Itdeserves tobe heard. It 
has done me the favor to reconcile me to 
my fellow-mortals for a little while. 

I will tell it to you just as it happened, 
without adding anything of my own in- 
vention. To embellish the sublime with 
metaphor and dithyramb shows stupidity 
and a great lack of respect, something as 
if one should attempt to write words to 
the ‘‘ Sonata Pathétique” of Beethoven. 





Near the grated window of the office of 
the Minister of War, a blind man, whom 
all my readers in Madrid have seen, asks 
alms. He sits in a folding chair, with 
torn garments, wasted form, withered 
features, with a discordant violin in his 
arms and a brass tray on his knees, 
Whether it rains or freezes, whether the 
heat suffocates or the cold benumbs him, 
there he is, shut out from the daylight, 
scraping inartistically the frayed strings 
of his instrument, destroying melodies, 
making music to his misery, hearing the 
bank clock strike the hours, and the peo- 
ple and carriages pass through the broad 
street, waiting for a bit of copper coin to 
fall in his tray so he may put his hand in 
his pocket; going away at dawn, with the 
violin under his arm and the folding chair 
in his hand, to sleep, God knows how, and 
no matter where, 

Existence must bea sad thing for the 
poor blind man, Fortune has deprived 
him of the comforts that make life endur- 
able; nature, of those pleasures which 
cannot be bought with money, because 
money will not purchase them. With 
what shall one pay for the spectacle of the 
blue heavens, of a mass of clouds colored 
by the sun, of a dark horizon, which 
sometimes glows and opens enough to 
paint on its background rosy angles and 
zigzags of purple? With what shall one 
pay for the sight of a spring full of blos- 
soms, an autumn laden with fruit, of a 
winter covered with snow, of a summer 
full of light? With what, the coming and 
going of a multitude that pssses and un- 
dulates by our side, while here stands out 
the golden head of a child; there, the ele- 
gant form of a woman; and still further 
in the distance are heard the shrill voices 
of a noisy crowd? 

This, which is beyond price, we enjoy 
freely, and the unhappy blind man loses it 
all; this beggar who is always alone, who, 
very likely, has no family, and for whom, 
perhaps, no one is waiting when he feels 
hig way up the stairs to his room, 
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After all, well or ill, unhappy or happy, 
he gets enough to keep him from dying of 
hunger, and he begs alone every night at 
the barred window of the War Office in 
front of the Bank of Spain. 





One night of last winter I was standing 
in Alcala Street, in front of the blind man 
with the violin, The presence of that poor 
man interested me so much that I stood 
gazing at him in spite of the pricking of 
the cold and the tapping of the rain upon 
my face. 

The blind man scraped his instrument, 
and I kept on waiting, waiting, without 
paying much attention, either to himorto 
a poor little fellow of four or five years of 
age, who passed and repassed before me, 
with his feet and legs bare, his body hard- 
ly covered with a ragged jacket, and his 
face purple with the cold. 

The little one was crying, rubbing his 
eyes with his fists, choking with grief, 
trying to keep back the sobs that came up 
in his throat; one of these sobs was 
stronger than the power of his will; it 
turned into a shriek and brought me out 
of my reverie, and made the blind man 
interrupt his music, 

‘* What is the matter, my lad ?” he asked 
of the child, who was only two steps away 
from him, 

** Ay, Dios mio—Dios mio!” sobbed the 
little one, drawing nearer. 

‘* What has happened?’ said the blind 
man. ‘‘Why do you cry so?” be added, 
catching hold of the boy’s jacket and 
turning his face toward him, just as if he 
could see him. 

“T am crying,” exclaimed the boy, 
‘because I am hungry and cold and 
afraid.” 

‘* Haven’t they given you anything ?” 

“ec No.” 

** Haven’t you a father and mother?” 

“ce No.” 

** Haven’t you had anything to eat?” 

** No.” 

‘* With whom do you live?’ 

‘With nobody. The blind woman with 
whom I lived and with whom I begged 
was taken sick this morning, has gone to 
the hospital, and has left me alone.” 

** Poor child !” exclaimed the blind man, 
drawing the unhappy little one to himself, 
and with trembling hands feeling of the 
bare little head, to which the golden locks 
clung dripping, the angular body that 
showed under the rags of his clothing, the 
thin limbs, and the shoeless little feet. 
**Poor child! so little and hungry and 
cold, and without a home!” 

The eyelids of the ‘blind man moved 
rapidly, as if he would recover a tear that 
dropped on his empty hands. He put the 
violin down by his side, caught up a rag- 
ged shawl that he had over his knees, 
threw it around the body of the child, 
and, putting his hand in his pocket, he 
took out a twelve-cent piece, perhaps all 
his fortune, and gave it to the little one, 
saying : ‘‘ Wrap yourself up and eat some- 
thing. I can do no more for you.” 

Then he pressed the little fellow in his 
arms. The child looked at him with his 
blue eyes full of light, stammered a few 
words, and burst into tears. 

And I wept too. 

And now the story is done. 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


BY SUSAN M. BEST. 











BANG! Boom! Rattle and sizz! 

By signs like these we know it is 
Dear Independence Day! 

A smell of powder in the air, 

A small boy present everywhere, 
Engaged in mimic fray! 


A trumpet’s blare, a drum’s loud beat, 
A quaint procession in the street 
Of little “‘ minute men ’”’! 
A cheer, ashout, a proud huzza, 
And patriot “‘ Young America” 
Applauds the Past again ! 


A bright, bewildering array, 
Of “* goddesses ” in ribbons gay, 
The colors of the free ! 
A nation’s honored flag full-mast, 
And in the heart, thank God, a fast, 
Firm love for Liberty | 
CINCINNATI, Q 


MARTHA HARRIS’S FOURTH. 





BY DOROTHY E, NELSON. 





IT was very still in the house. Outside 
there were soft summer stirrings in the 
trees, and quick bird-flighis and impulsive 
bursts of song from the wrens under the 
porch ; but the sounds reached the dim, 
still room as if they came from a distance. 
The silence within was broken only by the 
sober ticking of the old clock and the 
scratching of Aunt Hannah’s pen as it 
crawled rustily across the half sheet of 
paper on which she was copying a receipt 
for aneighbor. It sounded like the inter- 
mittent nibbling of a mouse. Aunt 
Naomi was knitting, and Martba Harris 
was setting short, rebellious stitches in the 
hem of her towel. Aunt Naomi loved 
the peaceful hush—she was still as sun- 
light berself ; but Martha Harris’s black 
brows were knotted impatiently over her 
work. Her stitches were small, because 
she knew she woild have to take them 
out again if they were not, but none the 
less were they distinctly rebellious. 
Martha Harris hated the dull quiet of the 
old house and the monotonous ordering of 
the lives it held ; she felt like some wild 
Indian child, imprisoned by the quiet but 
inflexible rules of a convent. 

Aunt Naomi stopped her knitting and 
peered over her glasses. ‘‘Ain’t that 
that Lane girl coming here, Martha Har- 
ris ?” she asked. 

‘* Yes’m, I guess ’tis,” answered Martha 
Harris, in a low voice. 

Aunt Hannah looked upsharply. 

‘Seems to me that Lane girl spends 
most of her time tagging up here; I won- 
der her mother don’t set her some stints, 
*stead o’ letting her go trapsing round, 
bothering the neighbors.” 

** But she’s a pleasant-spoken girl, and 
real good company for Martha Harris,” 
pleaded Aunt Naomi. She glanced over 
in the corner as she spoke. Martha Har- 
ris was sewing diligently ; they could not 
see it, but her stitches were much more 
even. 

The Lane girl came slowly up the path 
to the porch. The warm walk had brought 
a faint flush into her pretty, fair face. 

‘‘Mother said to thank you for the 
yeast, Miss Hannah,” she said ; ‘‘ and she 
wanted to know how Miss Naomi’s shoul- 
der is to-day.” 

Miss Naomi looked at her sister, but 
Hannah’s face was immovable; so she 
answered : 

**My shoulder’s some better, I guess, 
Tell your mother I thank her kindly. 
Won’t you come in and tuke a seat, 
Lucy ?” 

Lucy stepped inside, and sat shyly on 
the edge of one of the straight chairs. She 
looked wistfully at Martha Harris, but did 
pot speak to her. 

**How’s your mother?’ asked Miss 
Hannah, stiffly. 

** She’s pretty well, thank you,” answer- 
ed Lucy, decorously. 

A silence followed. Lucy’s fair face 
turned to an embarrassed pink, while 
Martha Harris’s grew dark, and she 
twitched impatiently at her thread. Final- 
ly, Lucy began speaking very quickly, as 
if afraid her courage would give out if she 
waited. 

** Mother said I might come over and see 
if Martha could go to walk with me. It’s 
real nice out. Can’t she, please?’ She 
lifted her face pleadingly to the sisters. 

Miss Naomi glanced lovingly over in the 
corner. 

** Why—I dunno—why she can’t,” she 
answered, hesitatingly. ‘‘She’s been 
sewing pretty steady all the afternoon. 
What do you say, Hannah ?” 

** Oh, if you’re willing 1 ain’s got noth- 
ing to say,” answered Miss Hannah, with 
offended dignity. ‘* You’re the oldest, 
Naomi.” 

A troubled look crossed Miss Naomi’s 
gentle face. These little differences with 
her sister were the only shadows that ever 
came into the sweet afternoon quiet of 
her life ; but they seemed very terrible to 
her, Then she looked at Martha Harris. 
The girl had brightened like a blossom 
after a shower, 

‘*I guess maybe ’twon’t hurt her to go 
this time,” she said, apologetically, 
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** You'll be real quiet, won’t you, Lucy, 
and not get over-het?” 

‘¢Oh yes’m,” answered Lucy, earnestly. 
‘*‘ Thank you so much, Miss Naomi. We’ll 
be real good.” 

Martha Harris folded her towel and put 
it in her workbox; then she put on her 
buff sunbonnet. 

‘“ Be sure and keep real quiet and dont 
stay too long,” Miss Naomi called after 
them. 

** Yes’m, 
Lucy. 

She and Martha Harris walked sedately 
hand in hand down the front path, then 
Martha turned into a lane at the left. 

‘* Come this way,” she said. 

In a minute or two they were out of 
sight of the house, and Martha began 
walking more rapidly. Lucy trudged 
uncomplainingly along, her pretty face 
growing moist and pink from the heat ; 
but Martha did not notice. Soon Martha 
broke into a run. Lucy tried to follow, 
but had to stop. ‘‘I can’t—go—any fur- 
ther,” she gasped. 

They had reached a little grove down 
by the brook. There seemed to be a breeze 
there, and the branches above them were 
full of crisp rustlings. Martha looked 
around with satisfaction. 

‘‘ This is where 1 wanted to come,” she 
said. ‘* Noone can hear us.” She stood 
for a moment looking about her, and then, 
tearing off her sunbonnet and tossing 
back her head with a quick motion as if 
breaking invisible bonds, she began 
screaming with all her might. Lucy 
looked at her with round, frightened eyes. 

‘*Oh, Martha, what is the matter ?” she 
cried. ‘‘Oh, Martha!” 

** Wait a minute, ’ said Martha, rapidly. 
She drew a long breath and then began 
screaming again louder than before, and 
yet again. Then she turned to Lucy, who 
had grown very pale. 

*“*Oh, Lucy, I’m real sorry,” she ex- 
claimed, repentantly. ‘‘ First I tired you 
all out, and then I almost frightened you 
to death. I shouldn’t think you’é ever 
come to see me again.” 

“But what was the matter? Did a 
hornet sting you?’ cried Lucy, nestling 
down beside Martha with a long, quiver- 
ing breath. She was completely tired out. 

‘*No,” said Martha. ‘I’m real ashamed 
of myself ; but I couldn’t seem to help it. 
I felt as if l’d explode, everything is so 
dead and still athome! You can’t imagine 
whut it is to me, Lucy.” 

** Why, I think it’s real pleasant at your 
house,” said Lucy, wonderingly. She 
adored Martha, but she could never under- 
stand her. Lucy’s mind ran always in 
the same placid, well-ordered grooves as 
had her mother’s and grandmother's be- 
fore her. She never knew that the range 
was limited. But Martha was like some 
litle wild creature pacing with restless 
steps its narrow prison, or beating vainly 
against the bare. She knew there was a 
wide world ovtside—a world drawing her 
always with an irresistible fascination— 
and she longed to be out in it. 

Martha sighed, half impatiently, half 
wistfully. ‘‘ You’re good, Lucy, and you 
like to be quiet. I hate it, I don’t ever 
go anywhere or see anything. I didn’t 
Christmas, or Mayday, or ever. I’d be 
willing to be buraot all up most, if I could 
have areal noisy Fourth.” 

**T’m going to the Sunday-school picnic 
on the Fourth,” said Lucy. ‘‘ Father said 
he’d take me to Baker’s Crossing if I 
wanted—there’d be exercises and a pro- 
cession there ; but I thought I’d rather go 
to the picnic. Oh, Martha, couldn’t you 
go with me?” 

**I don’t believe Aunt Hannah’d ap- 
prove,” answered Martha; ‘‘she’s very 
particular.” She said it proudly, as she 
had many times before, trying to hide her 
disappointment under the cloak of pride 
in their exclusiveness. But Lucy was too 
simple-hearted to be deceived. 

**Oh, you must come,” she said. ‘I'll 
get Mother to ask your aunts. There’s 
going to be speaking ; but I know it won’t 
be so good as yours, Ob, Martha, 
do say ‘On a stern and rock-bound 
coast.’ ” 

‘*T don’t believe you want to hear it 
again,” said Martha, in faint protest, 

‘* Yes Ido,” answered Lucy, earnestly, 


we'll remember,” answered 
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“I just love to hear you. Please do, 
Martha.” 

Martha rose and made her curtsy. 
Her voice rang sweet and clear through 
the woods, and her face glowed with ex- 
citement. When she spoke of the “‘ break- 
ing waves” she pointed to the brook, 
while an old moss-covered bowlder repre- 
sented the rocks, 
her in absorbed admiration. 

“Oh, I do think that’s just lovely!” she 
sighed, when Martha had finished. 

A loud clapping startled them, Lucy 
gave a little scream and caught hold of 
Martha’s hand, then dropped it again as 
she saw it was one of their neighbors— 
Ephraim Landor. 

** Wall, that’s jest fine,” he exclaimed. 
‘* Hadn’t no idee you could speak like that, 
Marthy Harris !” 

Martha looked down, half pleased and 
half confused, but Lucy spoke up quickly : 

“Oh, she knows lots more,” she said, 
proudly. 

‘* You don’t say !” he returned, ‘* Come 
now, couldn’t ye give us another? I dun- 
no when I’ve heard any speaking I liked 
better.” 

But Martha was tying on her sunbonnet, 

‘*T guess we've got to go now,” shesaid, 
She had a feeling that Aunt Hannah 
would have thought she had not been 
quiet. 

As they parted at the gate Lucy whis- 
pered : ‘* Mother’il ask your aunts, and I 
know they'll let you go.” 

Martha shook her head dismally, Al- 
ready the spell of the silent house seemed 
closing about her. ‘‘I don’t believe you’d 
better bother, Lucy,” she said. 

** Yes, I will,too,” returnec Lucy, com- 
fortingly. ‘‘I ’most know they'll let you 
go, Martha.” 

Martha watched Lucy out of sight and 
then walked slowly into the house. Aunt 
Hannah was getting supper. She rarely 
allowed Martha to help her, but to-night 
she had an injured air. 

“‘T hope you’ve been gone long enough, 
Martha Harris,” she observed. ‘‘ Much 
thanks I get for letting you off—have to 
get supper all alone !” 

Martha cast a guilty look at the clock. 
“I’m sorry,” she faltered. ‘I didn’t 
know you wanted me to help about sup- 
per, Aunt Hannah. You didn’t say any- 
thing about it.” 

** A girlas old as you ought to know 
enough not to be told every single thing,” 
returned her aunt. 

She went into the pantry, shutting the 
door hard behind her. Aunt Naomi 
glanced timidly at the door and then laid 
down her knitting, and softly called Mar- 
tha. 

**Did you have a nice time?” she said. 
**You mustn’t mind Hannah. I guess 
she’s got a headache this afternoon.” 

Supper was eaten in silence, and then 
Martha wiped the dishes ; she dared not 
say a word about the picnic. 

The next day, after church, she saw Mrs. 
Lane speak to ber aunts. Lucy was stand- 
ing beside her and squeezed her hand en- 
couragingly. All the way home Martha 
kept hoping her aunts would speak of the 
picnic ; but they talked only of the sermon 
and neighborhood gossip. 

The Fourth came on Thursday. On 
Wednesday afternoon Martha was sewing, 
as usual, while her aunts rocked and knit- 
ted, and the clock ticked its monotonous 
accompaniment to their placid, unruffled 
lives. Martha’s sewing lagged wearily. 
Aunt Hannah looked over at her sharply. 

**You’ve got to work faster than that, 
Martha Harris, if you’re going to get your 
double stint done,” she said. 

Martha looked up, hope beginning to 
shine through the gloom in her eyes. 
‘* What do you mean?” she faltered. 

‘IT mean if you’re going to that picnic 
to-morrow you've got to work for it to- 
day. Did you s’poseI was going to let 
you shirk your work ?” 

But the sewing lay on the flooras Mar- 
tha sprang to her feet in an ecstasy of de- 
light. 

‘* Oh, am I really going?” she cried. 

**Goodness alive, Martha Harris, how 
you do jump round! Yes, you’re going, 
because I promised Mrs. Lane you should ; 
but if you don’t set down and act quiet 
"twill be the last time you can go, ” 


Lucy sat looking up at: 
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Martha sat down obediently, and picked 
up her sewing; but neither the reproof 
nor the extra work could keep her eyes 
from shining. She was awake very early 
Thursday morning. She did not dare to 
get up for fear her aunts would hear her 
moving ; but she lay watching the golden 
line of sunlight on the floor. It was a 
pleasant day. and she was going to the 
picnic. She could scarcely eat any break. 
fast, or wait for her aunts to put up her 
lunch and give her all their directions 
about dress and deportment. 

‘I’m so afraid they’ll go without me,” 
she pleaded once. 

**1 guess I won’t let you go with that 
ribbon all loose on your hat,” responded 
Aunt Hannah, severely. ‘‘Go and bring 
me the white cotton and my thimble, 
Martha Harris.” 

Martha brought them, and then stood 
beside her aunt trying to control her im- 
patience. Mr. Lane was to start at ten, 
she knew, and it was almost that no ¥.” 

‘*There!” said Aunt Hannah at last, 
with a final reluctant look ; ‘‘I dunno but 
you can go now. I ’most wish I hadn’t 
promised Mrs. Lane; but it don’t seem as 
if anything could happen to.you at a Sun- 
day-school picnic. Be sure not to sit down 
with your dress all scrumpled up under 
you, Martha Harris.” 

** Yes’m,” called back Martha. She was 
already walking quickly down the path ; 
as soon as she was out of sight of the 
house she began to run. She wondered 
what she should do if she should be too 
late. She knew Mr. Lane never waited 
for any one. 

As she came in sight of the house she 
could see no one anywhere around it. An 
awful weight seemed to settle down on 
her heart. ‘‘Maybe the clock was too 
fast and it’s earlier than I thought,” she 
said to herself, hurrying on still more. 
Her face was all a dull red, and her hair 
was clinging in wet, black locks to her 
moist forehead. 

As she turned into the yard she noticed 
that the curtains were down and the barn 
door shut ; but still she rang the bell. It 
did not seem as if she could bear the dis- 
appointment of it. She went from the 
front door to the side one and back again ; 


_but the house was evidently empty. There 


was nothing to do but to go back home 
again. Her eyes were so full of tears that 
the landscape seemed only ablur of green. 
She wished she dared throw away her box 
of lunch; it bad some of Aunt Hannah’s 
frosted pound cake in it, too ; but she felt 
as if the pound cake eaten at home would 
choke her. 

A wagon came rattling up behind her ; 
she stepped to the side of the road to let it 
pass, never looking up. The wagon passed 
and then stopped suddenly. 

* Ain’t that Marthy Harris?” asked 
Ephraim Landor. ‘‘ Why, what’s the 
matter?” as Martha lifted her discouraged, 
tear-swollen face. ‘‘ Have ye lost suth- 
in’?” 

‘“*No, sir,” answered Martha ; ‘only I 
was going to the picnic with Lucy Lane, 
and now it's too late, and they’ve all 
gone !”” 

**Sho, you don’t say so,” he answered, 
in kindly sympathy. ‘‘Tell you what, 
jump in, and go along with us; don’t you 
say so, Ma?’ 

Two girls put their heads out of the 
back of the wagon. ‘Ob, do come, 
Martha,” they cried. ‘‘There’s lots of 
room.” 

** Were you going to the picnic?’ asked 
Martha, visibly brightening. 

‘* Wall, we calculated to come home that 
way ; but we thought we’d see what they 
was doing down to Baker’s first.” 

“Oh—I’m afraid Aunt Hannah wouldn’t 
let me,” hesitated Martha, ‘‘ You 
know she only said I could go to the pic- 
nic.” 

‘* Well, and ain’t we going to the pic- 
nic?” asked Annie Landor. ‘‘ We're go- 
ing to have more fun, that’s all. And 
there’s no other way for you to get there.” 

*“*Do come, Martha,” urged her sister 
Ella. 

**Well—maybe I will,” said Martha, 
doubtfully ; ‘if you’re sure I won't 
crowd.” 

**Qh no, you won’t crowd a bit,” they 
all said, with cordial hospitality. 


Martha climbed in, and sat down be- 
tween the girls. She had a feeling that 
her aunts would not approve ; but it didn’t 
seem as if she could be disappointed a 
second time ; and she could go home with 
the Lanes. 

By the time they reached Baker’s all 
her doubts had been thrust back, and she 
looked out on the crowd with a radiant 
face. She had never been to anything so 
exciting in her life, and her exclama- 
tions of delight pleased the Landors. The 
girls nodded and smiled at each other ; 
and Mr. Landor said in a low voice to his 
wife that it was a treat to take a child 
that enjoyed things so; it was a shame 
the way she was kept shut up. 

After the procession had passed, he tied 
his horse and led the way to the grove 
where the speaking was to be. He found 
seats quite near the speaker’s stand. 
Several children were there in white 
dresses with sashes of red, white and blue. 
Martha looked at them admiringly, and 
wondered how it felt to be sitting before 
such an audience with a white dress and 
patriotic sash. 

A small, fussy man was hurrying about 
giving directions and speaking to every 
one. He nodded to Ephraim Landor and 
then came up and shook hands. 

** Glad to see you here,” he said. ‘‘ Pro- 
voking thing—one of our best speakers 
sick—was to have recited ‘On a stern and 
rock-bound coast ’—appropriate and touch- 
ing, and all that. Don’t know what to do 
without her.” 

Ephraim Landor leaned forward and 
caught the man by the sleeve, his red face 
beaming with satisfaction. 

‘* We've gota girl that can beat your 
‘stern and rock-bound coast’ all holler,” 
he said, pointing his thumb at Martha, 
who was looking eagerly around at the 
crowd. 

The man hesitated, ‘‘ Are you sure she 
can do-it?’ he said. ‘ I’dlike to have her 
if she could. Seemed a pity to leave it 
out.” 

‘* Tl bet on Marthy Harris every time,” 
responded Ephraim. ‘‘ Shall I ask her?” 

The man hesitated, then nodded with 
quick decision. ‘* Yes,” he said, *‘ I s’pose 
*twon’t make no special difference if ”— 

Ephraim leaned over and touched 
Martha. ‘This is Mr. Marks,” he said, 
**and he wants you to recite ‘On a stern 
and rock-bound coast’ forthe people. The 
girl who was to doit is sick.” 

**QOh,” cried Martha, “I couldn’t! 
What would Aunt Hannah say ?” 

** And wear a sash like the others,” said 
Mr. Marks, watching her narrowly. 

‘Seems ’s if it’s only polite, Marthy,” 
urged Mrs. Landor. ‘‘I’m surel’d let one 
of my girls if they could.” 

The girls leaned forward with excited 
faces. ‘*‘Oh do, Martha,” they cried ; 
** we know you can do it beautifully.” 

Martha hesitated, but before she realized 
it, found herself with one of the bright 
sashes knotted over her shoulder, walking 
to a vacant seat among the strange girls 
on the platform. They looked curiously 
at her, but no one spoke to her. They re- 
sented having a stranger put in among 
them. Fortunately, Martha was too ex- 
cited to notice that. She looked over the 
audience. Close to the platform were the 
Landors, smiling encouragingly up at her, 
and then, far away, reached the crowd of 
unknown faces. Soon the band began to 
play, and they all rose and sang ‘‘ Amer- 
ica.” Martha stood with the others, and 
sang with all hermight. The girls around 
her looked surprised, and Mr. Marks 
smiled approvingly; but she noticed 
neither ; she had utterly forgotten herself 
in the delight of the music. 

She listened to the speeches and recita- 
tions with intense interest, until suddenly 
she was startled by hearing Mr. Marks call 
the name of Martha Harris Barnes, and 
saw that he was waiting for her. Slowly 
she walked forward, looking with a sense 
of unreality on all the strange faces ; then 
suddenly they all seemed to melt away, 
and she saw only the grove by the creek, 
and Lucy looking up at her. She drew a 
long breath and began. When she ended 
there was 3 burst of applause. She looked 
around for a moment, and then hurried 
down from the platform to Ephriam Lan- 
der. She was quite pale. : 
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** Can’t we go now?” she asked. 

He patted her hand consolingly. ‘‘ Did 
yeget frightened, Marthy? Jest set down 
here and rest.” 

His wife leaned across and smiled at 
her. ‘ You did it beautiful, Marthy,” she 
said. 

The girls smiled and sat up straight. 
They saw people were watching, and felt 
very proud of being Martha’s friend. 

After the exercises were ended people 
came over to speak to her. Some were 
kind, but some were very familiar. 
Martha had never been in such a crowd 
before, and she shrank back shy and 
silent. She wanted to go home, but was 
ashamed to spoil the pleasure of the Lan- 
dors, so all the long afternoon she followed 
them about. Firecrackers were explod- 
ing all around her, and they offered her 
sone, but she refused ; slie could think of 
nothing but Aunt Naomi’s distressed face 
if she could have seen Martha reciting be- 
fore all these people. Suddenly Annie 
Landor drew her aside with a quick ex- 
clamation. A package of firecrackers be- 
gan to go off just where she was stand- 
ing, and she had been too absorbed to 
notice. 

About four Ephraim looked at his 
watch. ‘ Well, I guess we'll have to be 
starting,” he said. 

Martha drew a sigh of relief—the long, 
long day was nearly ended. She looked 
very white and tired, and Mrs. Landor 
and the girls petted her all the way, 
crowding themselves to give her more 
room. It was quite late when they reached 
the picnic grounds, and Ephraim looked 
round uncertainly. 

‘© What do you say, shall we go in?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘Oh, Mr. Landor, if you don’t mind, 
please don’t stop,” said Martha. 

Mrs. Landor drew her into a more com- 
fortable position and nodded to her hus- 
band. 

‘‘ Better drive on, Pa; the poor child is 
all beat out. I guess she don’t want to 
talk.” 

They drove on in silence through the 
sweet summer dusk, until presently the 
familiar outline of the old house was 
vaguely defined in the darkness. Martha 
jumped out quickly and opened the gate ; 
then she turned back. 

‘*Tbank you very much for taking me, 
Mr. Landor,” she said. 

‘“‘Oh, we was glad to have you,” he 
answered, heartily ; ‘‘ wasn’t we, girls? 
Some time we'll take another trip to- 
gether.” 

‘*Yes, let’s,” cried the girls, eagerly. 
‘*Good-by, Martha. We're so glad you 
came.” 

But Martha was already walking up the 
path ; they could just see her light dress 
glimmering under the trees. 

Aunt Hannah heard her coming and 
opened the door. ‘‘Sakes alive, Martha 
Harris, what is the matter?” she ex- 
claimed. Aunt Naomi said nothing, but 
the peaceful old face looked anxiously up 
at the girl. 

Martha Harris stood stiffly in the mid- 
dle of the floor. She spoke rapidly and in 
strange, high monotone ; it seemed to her 
as if it was a voice outside of herself. 

“I didn’t go to the picnic. I went to 
the Lane’s ; but they were gone. I started 
to come home, and I was crying and 
couldn’t see any one, and the Landors 
came up behind and asked me to go with 
them. They were going to Baker’s Cor- 
ners first to see the procession and hear 
the speaking, and then to the picnic. I 
did want to see something and hear some 
noise dreadfully. I hadn’t been to the 
Christmas tree or the festival or anything 
else ever. So 1 went; and agirl who was 
to speak was sick and they asked me to 
speak instead. I didn’t want to ; but Mrs. 
Lindor said it wouldn’t be polite not to, 
so I did.” 

Aunt Hannah fairly gasped: “ You 
spoke at Baker’s Corners !” 

** Yes’m.” 

‘‘ Martha Harris, you go straight to bed 
this minute.” ; 

Martha turned to go, when her aunt 
called her sharply back. 

** What ails your hand?” she said. 

Martha looked down at it. “It was 
burnt,” she answered. 
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**Land of liberty! I should think it 
was. Why didn’t Mrs. Landor fix it ?” 

“I didn’t let her know, answered 
Martha, simply. ‘‘I thought it wouldn’t 
be polite.” 


Her aunt drew her into the kitchen and 


made a Itice for it, wrapping it tender- 
ly in old linen. 


‘* There!” she said; ‘that will help it 

some. Now gotobed. Guess you've had 
h Fourth for once in your life.” 

After Martha Harris had gone upstairs, 
Hannah fidgeted about the kitchen for 
some time before she went back to the 
sitting room. Naomi looked up expect- 
antly. 

** Well,” said Hannab, sharply. 

‘*She was real brave to come and tell us 
so. And about her hand too—Martha 
Harris never was a coward.” 

Hannah was silent. 

‘* Hannah,” ventured her sister, timidly ; 
‘don’t you think we might give Martha 
Harris’ something a little gay and lively 
now and then? Say have two or three 
real quiet nice-behaved girls to tea, or 
something like that.” 

“T knew that’s what you'd be after 
next, Naomi,” retorted her sister. ‘* But 
you’re the oldest. I s’pose I ain’t got 
nothing to say. It won’t be nothing but 
Martha Harris, now. I s’pose if we’re 

ing to do it, I mightas well use some of 
that fruit cake; it was, getting most too 
stale anyway.” 

But ha Harris, lying with wide- 
open eyes in the room overhead, all un- 
conscious of the exciting gayeties in store 
for her, and still unknowing what punish- 
ment the future might hold, smiled con- 
tentedly in the dark. The hand in its 
linen bandage was still burning, but the 
sweet quiet of the old house seemed like 
an angel of Peace. And Martha Harris 
knew she would never want to leave it 
again. 

WasHINeGTon, D. C, 
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PEBBLES. 


“WHAT will the present year bring 
forth ?” asks an exchange. Bring Fourth 
of July, of course.— Winfield Tribune. 


.... Boarder: ‘‘ When do you begin to get 
in the harvest?’ Farmer: ‘“‘ Well, we ex- 
pect the boarders to settle up every Satur- 
day night.””— Puck. 


...-'*Do you think that Blickens would 
deceive a friend?” ‘Of course not. None 
of his friends would believea word he says.”’ 
— Washington Star. 





....He: “ What would you say, darling, 
if I should tell you that you can never be 
mine ?” She: ‘‘I should say, pet, that I’ve 
got a nice bundle of your letters that would 
help to make it expensive to you.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


....She (poutingly): ‘‘ Before we were 
married you used to bring me candy every 
time you came.” He (briskly): ‘‘ Yes, my 
dear; and it cost a good deal Jess than the 
meat and potatoes I bring you now.’’— New 
York Weekly. 


...“* This is the last time I shall bring 
this bill!’ cried the enraged collector. 
‘“* Thanks,” replied the impecunious debtor. 
*“*You areso much more considerate than the 
other fellow ;: for he said he was yoing to 
come again.’’— Atlanta Constitution. 


....°*My daughter is too democratic in 
her ideas,” sighed Mrs. Hawkins. ‘I wish 
there was some way to make her an aristo- 
crat.” ‘Send her to a cookivg school,” 
said Mrs. Barlow. ‘There is nothing more 
haughty in this world than a good cook.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....“I thought you told me that bired 
man I employed on your recommendation 
worked like lightning,’’ said Barger. ‘* He’s 
the worst kicker I ever had on my place.” 
**He does work like lightning,” replied 
Barlow. ‘He'll strike every chance he 
gets.”,— Harper’s Bazar. 


...-An absent-minded young preacher in 
New England, wishiug to address the young 
ladies of his congregation after the morning 
services, remarked from the pulpit that he 
would be very glad if the female brethren 
of the congregation would remain after 
they had gone home.—Harper’s Round 
Table. 


...-' Tommy, spell Popocatepetl,” said 
theteacher. ‘Pa p-a,’’ said Tommy, “‘c-a-t- 
e-p-eta-l.’”’ ‘“‘You’ve got it all wrong,” 
cried the teacher, impatiently. ‘‘ Well, ’'m 
sorry,” said Tommy. ‘ But I know that 
p-a-p-a spells papa, and c-a-t spells cat. I 
spose it’s petal that I've slipped upon. I 
never ‘cared much about flowers, anyway.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 











Young Mothers 
should eariy learn the necessity of keeping on 
hand asupply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
de Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
coo . It has stood the test for thirty 
years, and fts value is recognized. 








THE ENDEPENDENT. 


....A man in Washington who has for 
years made a practice of gathering personal 
anecdotes of veterans of the War, both of 
the Northern and Southern services, once 
asked a friend who had fought all through 
the War if he had ever killed a man that 
he positively knew of. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, re- 
morsefully, “one. At Bull Run I ran at 
the first fire. A rebel chased me ten miles, 
and was then so exhausted that he dropped 
dead.” —Argonaut. 


ODD KNOTS. 


LThese knots are intewled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tot LNDEPENDENT.1] 





336.—METAGRAM. 


Oh, one was the house Jack built, ’tis said 
(Twas not cozy or stylish a bit); 
But two was the burden upon him laid 
Till at last he had paid for it. 
A three was a thing the rats never took, 
That ate malt with the cat near by: 
And the four was the food that a wretcbed 
cook 
Served up in a stew or fry. 
A five was the dainty Jack caught one day 
With the dog that was tossed o’er the 
barn ; 
And the six was Jack’s pet, whose warm 
quarters lay 
Near the cow’s with the crumpled horn. 
His sevens (in an out-of-date sense), must 
have been 
The discernment Jack lacked altogether ; 
And eights were the pests that grew thickly 
in 
His old garden, in summer weather. 
The nine was the coarse wool he sometimes 


sheared 
From his sheep—a small flock and ill_ 
nourished, 
That tened in the pasture, where, it is 
feared 


Little tempting green verdure flourished. 
The eleven was the goods wily peddlers 

brought, 

Much desired by the maiden forlorn ; 

But twelve was the new suit ever bought 
By her sweetheart all tattered and torn. 
Thirteen was the way (tho ’tis obsolete 

now), 

This youog couple were married, one 

morn; 
And the priest before whom they knelt, 
making their vow, 

Was our old friend, all shaven and shorn. 

MABEL P. 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JUNE 27TH. 

331.—1, Hub; 2, spoke; 3, tire ; 4, springs: 
5, seat; 6, box; 7, top; 8, shafts; 9, single- 
tree ; 10, curtain. 

332.—5 minutes 27 seconds equal 109-2700 
of 60 minutes. Therefore 5 minutes 27 sec- 
onds equal 109-2700 of the distance around 
the face. But 109-2700 must equal 34% 
inches, from which the total distance is 
found to be 38 58-109 inches. Now, the 
areas of ull similar fizvures are proportional 


Good Digestion 
And a good appetite are just as important at this 
season as at any other. If you suffer with indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, or if you have no relish for your food 
you need Hood's Sarsaparilla. the great blood puri- 
fier, appetizer and strength builder. This medicine 
will tone your stomach and digestive organs, give 
you an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla: 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in the 








tothe squares of their corresponding di- 
mensions, and all circles are similar. Let- 


ting x equal the circle described by the hour | 


hand, we have the proportion 

2:1: : (8858-109)? : x2, 
from which x equals 27.25 inches. Now, 
also, the arcs intercepted by equal angles 
are proportional tothe circumferences of 
the circles. Letting x equal the distance 
traveled by the hour hand, if it moved as 
fast as the minute hand, we have 

38 58-109 : 27.25 : . 814: x, 
from which x equals 2.4752+ inches. But 
the hour hand moves only 1-12 as fast as the 
minute hand ; therefore its distance will be 
1-12 of 2.4752+ inches, which is .2062+ 
inch. 

333 —1, Mars, arms; 2, Vesta, stave; 3, 
Siren; serin; 4, Pan, nap; 5, Satyr, stray; 
6, Perseus, peruses ; 7, Medusa, amused. 

333.—Ear-nest. 

335.—1, A stitch in time saves nine; 2, 
There is none so blind as they that won’t 
see; 3, God helps them that help themselves; 
4, Look before you leap; 5, A rolling stone 
gathers no moss; 6, A bird inthe hand is 
worth twoin the bush. 











Honest versus Dishonest 


(917) 29 





“Packing up 
to go away for the 
summer, are you? 


Well, don't forget 
that bottle of Pond’s 
Extract.” 


Incomparable for sunburn, chafing, 
ises, inflamed eyes, insect 
stings, etc. Made only by 


POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 





WATERBURY, CONN., June Ist, 1895. 


Important Announcement to Housekeepers: 
Cheap metal goods stamped ‘‘ Sterling” or ‘‘Coin” have, during the past year, 
been widely advertised and sold to the public, who supposed that owing to the compar- 


atively low price of silver bullion they were 


buying a genuine article at small cost. 


Legal investigation has recently shown that large quantities of these goods stamped 
“* Sterling ” or “ Coin” are made of brass or other cheap metals, either tinned over or 


bearing a light wash of silver. 


Now thatthis gross deception is being brought to light 


under the New York State law, the makers of these disreputable wares are trying to 
dodge the responsibility of their false stamps and statements. 

Silver-plated Spoons, Forks, Knives; and other table ware have also been 
included in these misleading advertisements, and great quantities of worthless stuff 


palmed off as “‘ first quality” plated ware. 


To be assured that you are getting value received for your money every time, buy 
Spoons, Forks, and Kaives made byeRoGers & BROTHER, Waterbury, Conn., whose 
experience extends over half a century, and who are known toevery first class jeweler 


in the United States as the makers of the celebrated Star ye Brand. Every article is 


stamped * a ROGERS & BRO., ‘A. > Every box contains a guar- 


antee as to quality and finish, 


Money refunded for every piece not found to be ex- 


actly’as represented upon returning the same to Rogers & Broruer, Waterbury, 


Conn., or 16 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


16 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK City. 


Yours truly. 
ROGERS & BROTHER, 
WATERBURY, CONN, 





Kimball's 


We have now completed and are show- 
ing the largest assortment of 


Country 2nd Shore 
Carriages 


Ever Displayed in Boston. 





Carriages. 


Be Sure and Visit Our 


W arerooms 


Before Makivg a Selection 


Anywhere. 


112 Sudbury St. 





public eye to-day. 
are tasteless, mild, effec- 


a . 
Hood Ss Pills tive. They are especially 


prepared to be taken with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. All 
druggists, 2°c. 


A Trilby Foot 
or any other sort 

requires nice 
boots anda 
neat skirt 
edge ; 
the 











Bias 
Velveteen 

Skirt 
/ Bindings 
ya do not deface 
the shoes and 
give the most 


elegant finish to the skirt edge. 


A set of the''S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 


“S.HL&M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 











112 Sudbury St. 
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FINEST IN THE WORLD. 














RCI 
TWO GOLD MEDALS 
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ir THE TONIC OF ALL TONICS. : 


Is 
Acknow 80 by ev. physician. If your [ st does not keep it,send name and addr to 
TOUGERA & CO.. 26-45 North Williaim Street, New Yorke 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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P SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 





Weekly Market Heview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 





| For the week ending Thursday, June 27th, 1895.) 

TEA.—The market is quiet and steady for 
most grades of teas, and the regular a 
auction sales yesterday were well attended, an 
the bidding fair. Amoy is quoted at 1l0@l14c.; 
Formosa, 15@45c.; Fuchau, 104%@25c., an 
Japans, 14@20c. 

COFFEE.—Mild grades of coffee are having a 
very indifferent demand, and Brazil coffee is 
hard to move, altho any special demand would 
strengthen prices atonce. Java is quoted quiet 
at 21@3lc.; Mocha, 2544@26\¢c.; Maracaibo, 17 
@2\\c.; Laguayra, 164@22c., and Brazil, 154@ 
17Ke. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
about steady, but very quiet. June and July 
are usually quiet onthe in sugar. and many of 
the refineries have caught up with their advance 
orders, and are now storing sugar. A big de- 
mand generally begins in August and runs 
through November. ‘his fall trade in sugar 
promises to be a good one. Cut loaf and crushed 
are quoted at 51-16@54c.; powdered, 44@ 
4 %-l6c.; granulated, 4 716 c., and cubes, 
4 11-16@4%c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has been very 
quiet and trade restricted. Holders are stiff in 
their prices, and buyers refuse to purchase more 
than absolutely needed at once. Winter patents 
are quoted at $4.20@4.40; straights, $474.10; 
clears, $3.75; city clears, $4.40; spring patents, 
$4.10@4.25, and clears, $3.49@3.50. Rye flour is 
quiet at $4.30. Cornmeal is steady, with 
Brandywine at $2.90, and Western and South- 
ern, $2.60@2.90. 

MEATS AND STPOCKS.—City dressed veals 
are quiet at 7@9é6c.: country dressed, 644@8¢c. 
ver. Dressed mutton is slow at 4@7%c. per 

. and dressed lambs active at 8@12c., with 
some fancy at 124g¢c. Country dressed hogs are 
quiet at 54@7'éc. per tb. 

PROVISIONS.—The market is about steady 
for most hog products, and a fair trade is re- 
ported for the week. Pork is firm, with mess at 
$13.25@14 per bbl.; family, $13, and short clear, 
$13@15. 2ef is quiet, with extra mess at $8.50@ 
9: family, $11@13, and packet, $9@11. Beef hams 
are quiet at $19.50. Lard is higher at $6.75 per 
100 i. Cut meats are firm, with pickled bellies 
at 84@b54c. per 1); shoulders, 534c., and hams, 
94@9lec. 

GRAINS AND HAY.— Wheat has been de- 
clining steadily since last week, but on Tuesda 
general buying checked the decline and startec 
prices upward again. The gain has been fairly 
sustained since then, the improvement bein 
due to a better condition of affairs abroad. 
There is also some talk about damage to the 
spring wheat crop byreason of excessive rain- 
fall, but most dealers expecta liberal movement 
of spring wheat soon. Offerings are small, and 
buying on a limited scale. July wheat is quoted 
at T64ec.; No. 2 red cash, 76@76'4c., and No. 1 
hard Manitoba, 7244@73c. Corn is in light de- 
man , and prices barely steady. The move- 
ment of cornin tbe West shows slight change, 
but exports show some imprevement. ‘There 
are rallies occasionally, but prices fluctuate 
within a very narrow range. July corn is 52%c.; 
No. 2 cash, 524g¢@5234c. Trade in oats is smail, 
and reports regarding the crop continue very 
favorable. There are increasing receipts at pri- 
mary markets, which promise a liberal move- 
mentof new oats very soon. July oats are 29%c.; 
No. 2 cash, 294c.. and No. 2 white, 384ec. Hay 
is in steady demand, and quoted at late high 
prices. Shipments here from the country con- 
tinue small. Prime timothy hay is 80@85c. per 
10 th; No. 3 to No. 1, #0@7T5ic.,and clover mixed, 
55@65c. Long rye straw is steady at 60@65c.; 
short rye, 40@50c., and oat, 35@40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—the general con- 
dition of the butter market is unchanged, and 
prices are nearly identical with those quoted 
last week. Receipts have been quite liberal, and 
speculators have stored a good deal of new but- 
ter. Only the best marks meet with steady de- 
mand. Those showing hot weather defects are 
dull, and Western packings are mostly easy. 
Extra creamery, fresh, is quoted at 1744@18c. per 

; firsts, 16@i7c.; thirds to seconds, 18@15c.; 
State dairy, half tubs, l2wiic.; Welsh tubs, ll@ 
164¢c.; imitation creamery, 11@l5c.; Western 
dairy, 9@l4c., and factory, 8@l2c. Cheese is in 
good demand and higher. Local jobvers take 
fresh stock freely, and offerings are ruuniug 
light. A few shipments abroad are made every 
day. Part skims are firmer. Large size fancy 
cheese is 7T44@8c.: good to choice, 7a@74c.; com- 
mnon to fair, 6@644c.; fancy small sizes, @84c. ; 
good to choice, 74s @744c.; common to fair, 6q@ic.; 
choice part skims, 5c.; common to prime, 244@ 


44ec. 

tRESH FRUITS.—Ordinary peaches from the 
South sell at $1@2.50 per carrier, and plums at 
$1.50@2.50. Georgia ripe aj ples are easy at $1@2 
per carrier, and North Carolina green at $1@2 
per bbl. Strawberries are duil and of poor 
quality at 5@10c. per qt.; cherries are steady at 
z@ic. per ib; currants weaker at 6@9c. per qt.; 
raspberries steady at 6@7c. per cup for up-river 
red ; 7@%c. per pt. for Maryland and Jersey, aud 
3@6c. per pint tor blackcaps. Huckleberries are 
steady at 8@10c. per qt.; blackberries 6@l4c, 
gooseberries, 4@7ic. Watermelons are firm at 
$12@25 per 100, and muskmelons easy at $1@3 per 
bbl., and 50c. and $1.50 per basket. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—New po- 
tatoes are in moderate supply, and steady at 
> 2.50@3.50 for tancy ; $1.50@2.25 for poor to fair, 
and $1.25@1.75 tor old. Asparagus 1s weak at 
50c.@$1 per doz. bunches; peas, $1@1.25 per bag: 
string beans, $1.25@1.50; Long Island cabbages, 
$1.50@2 per 100; Norfolk cucumbers, 00c.@$1 per 
basket; tomatoes, 75c.@$1.50 per carrier; egg 
plants, $1.75@2 per half bbl. basket; squash, 
my! - half bbl., and Southern onions, $2@2.25 
per bbl. 











To the Young Face 
Pozzoni’s COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it. 











WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfast Cocea is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 
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Fastidious 


People & 
ride 8 
gtHE STERLINGS 


beeause it is built like a 








watch. 


Magnificently illustrated catalogue free 
at agencies, or mailed for two two-cent 





stamps. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
Vf} 236-240 Carroll Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
H. T. Mot & Ci#, Paris. 
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” PISO’S CURE FOR 
b S WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


CUR 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by drugg 


“ CONSUMPTION 











farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to rae wve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our eubecribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


CALIFORNIA AND AFRICA. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, California and Africa 
seem somewhat far apart ; but, agricultur- 
ally, there has been communication be- 
tween the two countries. Recently Mr. R. 
C. Kells, an orchardist of Yuba City, Cal., 
shipped to South Africa a quantity of dry- 
ing trays, such as are used here among fruit 
men. Mr. C..J. Cillie, who sent the order 
for South Africa, visited California in 1893. 
Probably he was impressed with the 
methods of California orchardists ; for the 
order sent by him was for four hundred 
redwood drying trays of the size ordinarily 
used. Thirty-seven cents apiece the trays 
are said to have cost when put on the cars 
at Yuba City; but it is stated that the 
trays will cost about a dollar apiece by the 
time they reach South Africa. 

This is not the first time that South 
Africa has sent to Californiafor aid. Three 
years ago the Hon. Thomas A. J. Louw, of 
the South African Legislative Assembly, 
under instructions from the Colonial Secre- 
tary, came to California to obtain a supply 
of the useful beetle (Vedalia cardinalis). 
Mr. Louw was supplied with a quantity of 
these ladybugs, which he succeeded in con- 
veying safely home and delivering to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Department 
in South Africa in January, 1892. The 
vedalia was needed there to war against the 
scale insect known as Icerya purchasi ; and 
in his report Mr. Louw requested the Co- 
lonial Secretary, on behali of the South 
African Government, to express to Mr. B. 
M. Lelong, Secretary of the California 
State Board vf Horticulture, the Colonial 
Secretary’s appreciation of the service ren- 
dered to Mr. Louw. 

Cape Colony is not, however, the only por- 








tion of Africa to which California has sent 
the useful vedalia. Egypt needed the in- 
sect to fight against another scale insect 
(Icerya AEgyptiacum),and the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington authorized 
Mr. Coquillet, in 1892, to forward to Egypta 
package of the insects every week for a 
number of weeks by mail from Los Angeles. 
Some of these traveled California beetles, 
after passing their journey safely, had 
afterward the honor of being freed in the 
Alexandria gardens and of being sent to 
Cairo. In the fall of the same year the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington re- 
ceived word from Alexandria, Egypt, that 
the vedalia was becoming very generally 
distributed in that regiou ; so the exiled 
California beeties must have found their 
new African home congenial. 

But California has received, as well as 
seut away. Africa bus given us something 
besides ostriches. The African date palm, 
the Abyssinian banana, the Caffre corn and 
the ‘'angier pea, a native of Barbary, have 
appeared in California soil. In the economic 
garden of the Califorma State University 
the thorny “kai apple’’ of South Africa 
(Aberiua caffra), sensitive to any frost, and 
the Argan tree of Barbary have appeared. 

The late John F. Swift, Miuister to Japan, 

Was instrumental in introducing three 
Alrican date palms into California. Mr. 
Swiltt once, years ago, while traveling io 
Algiers, Atrica, rested from his journey 1m 
a beautiful grove of fruit-bearing date 
paims. it seemed to him that the dates 
were very deliciuus, and he gathered several 
seeds to send to a friend of his 1n Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Mr. B. B. Redding. Mr. Red- 
diug received and plauted the seed, and 
three smail date palms were the result. 
The Sacramento News, three and a half 
jears ago reported that one of these trees 
had then flourished for fourteen years and 
was the largest and finest specimen of date 
paim in thecity. The tree had vorne its 
firs. cluster of dates the year before ; but the 
cluster was Cut off before being allowed to 
ripen, there being fear lest the tree would 
be injured by early bearing. Mr. J. R. 
Woeliskill, of Solano County, had two Afri- 
can palms several years ayo, Lhe trees being 
tuirty years old ur so. 
_ Several years ugo specimens of different 
varieties uf African date palms, known as 
Scevah, Ambat, Haraneh, Suivanen, Rass, 
etc., Were received ilu this State, aud were 
planted at the Experiment Station near Tu- 
jure and at the one in the Chinv Valley. 
Some of these African date trees came from 
Biskra, Aigeria, and some trom Egypt, in- 
cluding some of the choicest varieties 
known 1n tue latter country. The Egyptian 
trees had been gathered together, in the 
first place, lor the British Colony of Mauri- 
tius; but that Government decided not to 
take the palms, and sv tne American Con- 
sul General at Cairo was able to secure the 
coliection at the low price of 3200. The 
date palms from Algeria were five or six 
years old. On arriving in America these 
palms were detained at the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, as were also 
tne Egyptian palms, in order to rid them of 
Certain scale insects discovered oa the trees, 
But the palws arrived in California at last 
in fairly good condition and were planted as 
Stated. 

thea, in 1891, the San Joaquin Valley 
grasshoppers arose and proved that their 
gastrunomic tastes were much the same as 
those of the locusts of the deserts of Africa. 
It is said that sometimes the African and 
Asiatic palm groves are destroyed by io- 
custs. Why should California grasshoppers 
content themselves with common fields of 
grain, when paims were nigh? They 
wouidn’t, Leaving the grain fields, the 
Krasshopyers proceeded to show that they 
liked Atricau diet by eating multitudes of 
hoies in the paim leaflets. Alas for Sul- 
taneh, and Rass, and Haraneh! ‘hese 
three varieties somehow seemed to be the 
oues that tasted best to tae grasshoppers, 
and consequently these trees suffered most. 
Only one kind, the hardy Seevah, was com- 
pletely ignored by the eaters. This paim 
seemed to show itself as quite a promising 
importation. In 1892 the grasshoppers 
again attacked the Tulare station palms, 
tho not so badly as before. 

At the eleventh State Fruitgrowers’ Con- 
vention, five and a half years ayo, Professor 
Ford, of Santa Barbara, mentioned two Af- 
rican palms as being such as would proba- 
bly succeed in California. One palm was 
the often reclining Phenix reclinata, of 
southeastern Africa, the seeds of which tree 
are used for coffee, the foliage being orna- 
mental. The other palm suggested was the 
dwarf, slow-growing, but ornamental fan 
palm of Northern Africa and Southern Eu- 
rope (Chamerops humilis). 

he hardy Abyssinian banana has beeu 
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tried in different counties of this State, even 
in Central California, and has done well, 
growing as high as thirty feet, and has pro- 
duced seed that has proved good. The fruit 
of this kind of banana, tho, is not especially 
valuable. 

The Tangier pea, of Barbary, was distrib- 
uted in 1889, the fact that the plant is liked 
by cattle being the motive that led the 
University Experiment Station to distrib- 
ute this pea (Lathyrus tingitanus). This 
Tangier pea yielded well, on experiment, in 
Siskiyou and Colusa Counties, and was re- 
ported from Lake County as having “lived 
through two snowstorms and plenty of 
freezing.”’ Fora plant native to the heat 
of Barbary this was doing pretty well, and 
the Tangier peas may be excused for having 
matured no pods in Lake County. One ex- 
perimenter in San Diego County reported : 
“The Tangier pea is probably too nice, as 
the birds eat up vines and all. They grow 
thriftily.”’ 

Itis said that, tho the Tangier pea be- 
longs to the sweet-pea class, yet its seeds, 
when cooked as garden peas usually are, 
are very good eating. It would seem, how- 
ever, that we ought to be careful about this 
member of the Lathyrus genus till we know 
surely that it is harmless. The Lathyrus 
genus has not the best record in regard to 
this. It was L. sativus that was used in the 
south of Europe for food, and proved to be 
a slow poison to men and to beasts, produc- 
iag at last utter helplessness, the limbs 
being rendered riyid; and it was the “ flat 
pea”’ (Lathyrus sylvestris) now under inves- 
tigation at several stations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of which the Depart- 
meat says that in its wild state it contained 
a large percentage of gentianin and tannin, 
injurious to stock, but that it is claimed 
that, by careful cultivation in Europe, the 
dangerous quality has been totally elimi- 
nated. ‘This flat pea has grown vigorously 
in the California coast region. 

Another African pliant, Caffre corn, has 
beea tried in this State. Several years ago 
the Heildsburg, Sonoma County, ‘'ribune 
reported Caffre corn as being quite a suc- 
cess under one man's, Mr. Reynolds, plant- 
ing, the corn being smaller than pop-corn, 
but growing more thickly on theear. Mr. 
Reynolds had planted a few pounds of Caffre 
seei two seasons before, and had, at tne 
time of the /'ribune’s report, several acres 
of the plant, produced from the small quan- 
tity with which he had begun. Mr. Reyn- 
olds was of the opinion tnoat flour made 
from Caffre corn is as good as wheat flour ; 
and he recommended it as a profitable arti- 
cle for agricuiture. 

Very recently ayentleman, Mr. E. L. Good- 
sell, stated that while in London, England, 
not long ayo, he met a syndicate of rich 
merchants that had entered into a plan 
which might result in serious competition 
with California. Thesyndicate had entered 
upon the project of extensive fruit raising 
in South Africa. After buying large tracts 
of land there the syndicate had arranged to 
plaut apricots, peaches and grapes in great 
number; and greea fruit from South Africa 
could reach London and New York markets 
in January, February and March. Mr. 
Goodsell stated that the syndicate had 
chartered a fleet of refrigeration steamships 
from Cape Town to London. South Africa 
is stated to have good soil and climate for 
all manner of fruit, and if, through the re- 
versed seasons there, South Africa does suc- 
ceed in laying down green fruit in New 
York in January, some Californians might 
possibly feel a trifle nneasy ; but as yet the 
competition has not become formidably 
real, however it may appear when South 
Africa becomes full of bearing peach and 
apricot trees. One of the San Francisco 
papers advises its readers to lose no sleep 
over the project; and, indeed, it would 
seem that Californians might be generous 
enough not to feei annoyed at the enterprise 
of any men who are willing to try to make 
a fruit orchard in South Africa. Probably 
there are enough hungry folks yet in the 
world to devour all the fruit that both Cal- 
ifornia and Southern «Africa can raise. 

East OsKLAND, CAL. 





LESSONS OF A HARD WINTER. 
BY DR, GEO. G. GROFF. 


THE last winter was remarkable for the 
severe and long continued cold, uninter- 
rupted by any warm spells. In central 
Pennsylvania the mercury fell to 20° below 
zero several times. The cold weather con- 
tinued well into the spring months, so that 
vegetation was retarded and did not suffer 
from any return of winter. The cold 
weather of May was phenomenal, and is 
not considered in this connection. 

It is instructive, after such a winter, to 
walk among fruit trees and plants, and to 
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note the effects of a low temperature long 
continued. 

The writer’s grounds lie along the Sus- 
quehanna River, at a point where it is 
broadened out like a lake. They are ele- 
vated above the water from thirty to ninety 
feet, and in no place distant from the river 
more than an eighth of a mile. The land 
slopes gently to the south and east, recéiv- 
ing the morning sun, while on the north it 
is securely protected by a grove of forest 
trees. The soil is from the decomposition 
of an impure limestone, and contains both 
clay and sand, enough of the former to 
make it bake somewhat after rains. In 
every portion it is thoroughly drained nat- 
urally. ; 

CULTIVATED FRUITS. 

Of twenty odd varieties of grapevines, 
all left ou the trellises over winter, but a 
single vine was found dead in the spring. 
All the rest seemed in good condition when 
trimmed in March, but since, several show 
that they were severely injured. This is 
notable in the case of the Eaton. The 
standard varieties, viz., Concord, Worden, 
Brighton, Niagara, Moore’s Early, Delaware 
and others seem to have entirely escaped all 
injury. The hardy and half wild Clinton 
was never seen more vigorous, and is now 
loaded with fruit. 

Many peach trees were killed outright. 
Others had all the smaller branches and 
twigs killed, On all the buds weredestroyed, 
and dropped off early in March. Tke only 
peach blossoms seen this spring were on a 
few natural (unbudded) trees. Those set a 
full supply of fruit, seeming to indicate 
that the natural tree has more vitality than 
those which have been budded or grafted. 
Pear trees generally blossomed freely, and 
yet on so hardy a tree as the Kieffer many 
fruit spurs were found to be completely 
killed. Comparatively little fruit has set 
on any pear tree. 

No apple tree was killed; but the bark was 
greatly discolored on thesouth side of many 
trees, apparently from the sun shining on 
the frozen trees. All are now growing vig- 
orously, and the bark has resumed its nat- 
ural color. Little fruit has set on the trees, 
however. Of twenty varieties of plums, 
only the wild goose, a native variety, came 
out of the winter in a bad condition. A 
dozen varieties of Japan plums all came 
through uvimpaired and are all growing 
with vigor. Plum trees bloomed profusely 
and set a heavy crop; curculios came out on 
time and have bren as busy as possible 
since. Apricots were uninjured ; they blos- 
somed freely and set a large amount of 
fruit, which began at once to rot. This 
latter statement is also true of the plums 
and the cherries. 

The smaller branches of the cherry trees 
were badly injured, tho but one tree out of 
fifty was killed outright. The trees blos- 
somed rather freely and set some fruit, but 
it mostly fell off or is now rotting. The 
vitality of the buds was certainly impaired. 
Of 150 quince trees, but a single one, a 
Meech, was found dead, tho two of the 
Orange variety were almost wholly killed. 

Among the small fruits, altho the bushes 
were not killed outright, the blossoms large- 
ly seemed to have lost their vitality, and no 
fruit set, or at best butlittle. This is true of 
currants, gooseberries and _ blackberries. 
Raspberries are in better shape. A dozen 
varieties of strawberries, left uncovered all 
winter, escaped all injuriy and set fruit 
freely. The Snyder and Agawam black- 
berry endured the winter splendidly, but 
Early, Harriot, King, Erie and Wilson, Jr., 
were killed to the ground. 


ORNAMENTALS. 


Many Irish junipers were killed outright, 
The common box (Buxus communis) aud 
the variegated boxes, as Buxus argentea, 
were killed to the ground. Exposed arbor 
vites and hemlocks were killed outright or 
badly damaged. The hardy orange (Citrus 
trifolia) was again killed to the ground. 
This plant will uot stand the winters of 
central Pennsylvania. Most of the climb- 
ing honeysuckles were killed to the ground, 
and some of them entirely killed. Ali the 
Deutzia scabras were killed to the ground. 
The shrubby St. Jobnsants were all killed, 
also Forsythia Suspensa, Mahonias, Cali- 
fornia Privet and Japan Wineberry. This 
Jast plant willnot stand severecold. Hardy 
roses suffered no more than they doin or- 
dinary winters, and are now blooming freely, 
The writer’s were left with no protection 
except a little earth drawn up about the 
roots, and yet but two were found dead in 
thespring. Shrubbery in general is bearing 
few blossoms. 

The English walnut and the persimmon 
trees were both killed. These are a little 
too far north, yet they had lived through a 
number of cold winters. 

Hedyes of Osage orange were in some 











places killed literally by the mile. The 
same is true of the California privet, tho the 
latter is onlv beginning to be used for 
hedging purposes This winter teachesthat 
permanent hedges cannot be expected from 
these two plants. 

The effects of extreme cold on freshly cut 
surfaces was shown nicely when rabbits, 
ruvning over snow three and four feet deep, 
cut the young twigs off a lot of yonng pear 
trees. In the spring the trees were black- 
ened and dead looking, the injury being 
greatest near the cut surfaces. It was an- 
ticipated that many of these trees would 
die, but all Lave put out new branches lower 
down the stems, below the seat of injury. 
and all are now doing well. This would 
show that great cold, following the opera- 
tion of trimming, may injure trees. 

It may be thought that the late sprinz 
frosts were the cause of blossoms dying and 
the fruit falling off. That thisis not correct 
is shown by the fact that on the writer’s 
grounds he had tomato plants and beans 
entirely uninjured by these frosts. His 
trees and ag were protected by the ele- 
vation of the Jand and by the proximity to 
a large body of water. 

It is to be noted finally: Two years ago 
the degree of cold was nearly as great, an 
yet all kinds of trees and plants escaped in- 
jury. This last winter the soil was not 
frozen, but was protected bya deep covering 
of snow. The trees and vines all seemed 
alive in March, when they were trimmed. 
They died later. : 

The San Jose scale was largely, but not 
wholly killed. It is now quite active. 

Sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella) is very abun- 
dant. Can its presence be attributed to the 
great cold ? 


LEWISBURG, PENN. 
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IMPROVEMENTSIN TURPENTINE 
FARMING. 


BY L. J. VANCE, 











AT this season of the year an army of 
men, 10,000 strong, are at work in the South- 
ern States tapping the pine trees for their 
resin and the production of turpentine, 
pitch and tar. The season opens in early 
spring when the sap begins to flow, and is 
at its hight during the hot summer 
months, when the flow is most copious. 

Few people in the North who are not fa- 
niliar with the turpentine or naval-store 
industry have an adequate idea of its mag- 
nitude or its importance; and none who bave 
not visited the pineries of the Southern 
States, and there have seen the operations 
conducted on a large scale, can realize the 
awful destruction of thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres of the most valuable 
timber every year. 

Some idea of the importance of the tur- 
pentine industry can be gained from the 
statement that the resinous products of 
trade known under the term of “naval 
stores ” are worth nearly $10,000,000 per year. 
To this may be added the further fact that 
the Southern States furnish nine-tenths of 
all the naval stores used in the world. 
France and Austria supply the other one- 
tenth. : 

The total production of naval stores in the 
United States is estimated to be about 17,- 
000,000 gallons of spirits of turpentine and 
1,490,000 barrels of resin of different grades. 

This enormous quantity of turpentine 
and resin is collected from a strip of pine 
forest, which is about one hundred miles in 
width,along the Alantic Coast from Vir- 
ginia to Florida, and along the Gulf Coast 
from Florida to Texas. This pine strip is 
called the ‘*‘long-leaf pine belt,’ and it 
covers an area of about 125,000 square 
miles. 

The value and extent of this pine timber 
have never been accurately measured by the 
census; but some idea can be obtained 
from uw rough estimate, which has been 
made by anexpert. He figures that there 
are to-day 50,000,000,000 feet standing in this 
great pine belt, and this, at $10 per 1,000 
feet, would give a capital of $500,000,000. 

Another lumber expert claims that the 
standing timber of Georgia is more valua- 
ble than all the other property of the State, 
including farms, mines and railways. Bat 
whether these estimates are exaggerated or 
not, the fact remains that the long-leaf pine 
belt is one of the greatest resources of the 
Southern States. 

The pertinent question is, What have 
people of the South done to preserve this 
wonderful timber wealth? Nothing. In- 
stead of using ordinary care and economy, 
the turpentine workers have practiced the 
most reckless and wasteful methods. 

It you visit the districts invaded by the 
turpentine industry, you are sure to find 
the most barren placesin the South. There 
are thousands and thousands of acres in 
North Carolina and Georgia on which all 
the timber has been destroyed by the tur- 
pentine men and fires, and which are now 
desolate wastes of white sand, covered with 
scrub brush. It is these districts that give 
the Northern visitor an impression that the 
South is a desert. 

The work of denudation has been carried 
on to such an extent as to call for measures 
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to be taken to stop the waste and to hus- 
band the resource. The turpentine men 
seem to think there is practically no limit 
to the pine forests. But it is absurd to 
claim that they are inexhaustible; for, the 
truth is, there has actually been a decline 
in the production of naval stores during the 
past five years. 

In the long-leaf pine belt it is estimated 
that 2,750,000 acres are now being worked, 
and that 900,000 acres are newly invaded 
every season. At that rate of bleeding the 
trees, the pineries will soon show their 
losses, and the naval-store industry will re- 
ceive a setback from which it will take 
years to recover. 

It is now time that our turpentine gath- 
erers introduced proper methods and proper 


carein their industry. The present prac- 
tice of “‘ boxing” and “clipping”’ the trees 
is the same that was common fifty years 
ago, when everything connected with tur- 
pentine farming was carried on in a crude 
and careless fashion. Since then, there have 
been improvements in turpentine gather- 
ing, especially in France, where the pine 
forests have been managed with more than 
ordinary care and heey we 

It must be admitted that the American 
methods of turpentine farming are most 
wasteful, and unnecessarily so. This is 
proved by the short life of trees and by the 
bad condition of the pine forests of the 
South. 

The objections tothe turpentine industry, 
as carried on at the present time, have been 
stated by Dr. Fernow, Chief of the Nationai 
Division of Forestry. He says: 

“The coarse, irrational manner of cutting 
boxes into the tree for gathering the dip, while 
reducing the yieid of the valuable oil, weakens 
the foot of the tree,and those receiving more 
than one. box or being of smaller size are sooner 
or later blown down ; the same charge of waste- 
fulness may be made against the methods of 
chipping and of collecting the resin, both of 
ns reduce the yi:ld considerably. But the 

reatest loss is that occasioned by fires, careless- 
= handled by the orchardist himself in trying to 
protect himself against them, and still more 
carelessly allowed by the ————— to rage 
over large areas one season after another.” 

Compare? with the French system of 
working trees for turpentine, our methods 
seem crude and irrational. Under the 
American practice of boxing and chipping, 
the trees cannot be worked for more than 
four or five seasons; and then they are 
either cut or burned down, thus stripping 
the country of its natural resources and 
leaving barren places. 

The French method of bleeding the trees 
is on the theory that the forest is a valu- 
able inheritance that should be handed 
down from one generation to another. 
Without going into details, it may be said 
that the French turpeotine gatherers have 
introduced many improvements whereby 
pine trees can be bled for fifty years without 
destroying their vigor or their life. Their 
manner of boxing and chipping the trees is 
better than our practice, and, so too, is 
their scheme of having a lid and a pot in 
which more and cleaner resin can be collect- 
ed than in the box at the base of the tree. 

The management of the turpentine piner- 
ies of France is.conducted on the plan of 
having the work extend over a number of 
years, and then the trees are bled ‘“ to 
death,” and cut gs they give out, and a 
young forest takestheir place. Our turpen- 
tine gatherers should abandon the “ rubbing 
system” of gathering turpentine. Their 
present policy isa shortsighted one, for it 
consists not in“ management,” but in de- 
struction, and this cannot go on forever. 

itis only of late years that the rational 
methods used in France have been adopted 
in some partsof the South, and that our tur- 

ntine workers have begun to modify their 
ad methods. Several years ago the experts 
of the Geological Survey of North Caro- 
lina devised some improvements on the o'd 
methods, and experimented with the French 
method of gathering turpentine. Already 
rogress may be noticed in the tar-heel 
State. Prof. J. A. Holmes says that the 
value of naval! stores in North Carolina has 
been increased by about $200,000 per 
annum. 


NEW York City. 











to tell you that if you want to 
do your wathing easily, in the ‘‘up 
to date” way, the Sunlight way, 
without rubbing your clothes all to 
pieces (and your hands too) you must 


* Sunlight 
‘= Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 


used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 


restored my hair to its natural color 


and_fullness.’”’— Mrs. HERZMANN, 
359 East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
- 1d Mass., U. 8. A. 
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? WARREN CHEMICAL 
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78 Fulton Street, ” 
Ne York, U.S. AG 


DEAFNESS 





witagn EAR Dnum Coy, 
Ontcos: | 7S Grosdwarc New York.” 


HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HALv’s BatsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of tliat disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00. 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 

















New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 





tNamber (1 week)..........c0.s0- $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............00 .20 
aa ‘i OE MIOMG i cccdoscdcsaccce 20 
13 a (3 months).......... Ay {>) 
17 ~ Ga 3 1,00 
26 = (6 Oe Funes 1.50 
52 ™ CE YORE es cccscccccescces 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5,00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS wil! be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Hi 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report 
Roya. BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. } 





DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
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en special care. 

References to 
many pastors 
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Opel Led 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


__* 450 Broome St., New | York, 





CHURCH, LODGE 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 
and 
Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 
#9 Canal 
Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
LADIES Why Drink Poor Teas ? 
Send this “ad.” and in 
eoperey 
Pea GOOD. INCOMES, 
ate MIUMS by S 
orders for Teas, Coffees, 
beking Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


on 
=} nets & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Ev ery where. 
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Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford: 





Eighty-fifth Annual Exhibit 


—OF THE— 


1895 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Cash on hand, in Bank. and Cash Items 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY ist, 1895. 
ASSETS. 


$1,073,228 57 





Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission. 969,024 82 
de 8 ee rena 27,037 97 
BPs MEONEEG JF MTONIIIIOE oo 0.05.0 ¢00 0.00 0 0 000000000000 sens 36 *,575 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien).... ..........6.008 1,483,000 00 
Loans on Collateral Security,........0.s0000 000 ssoee-s ‘ 10,000 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value............ 346,787 00 
“oa New York, ee Oo ee ee 331,480 00 

si Boston, En ee cum eak te tees 77,767 00 

od ere cece csaexeste 81,655 00 
hs aan udiabaneae sane eeeh ewe 698,580 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds................cceeceees 3,177,599 66 
TOTAL ASSETS.............---c0ccceceee $8,645,735 62 

LIABILITIES. 

PIE og Guisceectan ee Grbes seco seb ebby se honexckat $1,250,000 00 
ee NOE 6 hss vido donne gue v2 ss sess ences 4,239,888 75 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims... .......-.22.000.00008 €55,500 00 


ERE alo seen b re Sos besass na eeee secon e 


2,500,346 87 


Surplus to Policy Holders............... eset 3,750,346 87 
Gross Asseta—increase............... indole Sicoeee i. 1,267,643 59 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase..........6.0  cececesceecs 1,070,264 00 
oo ks uses wien ee esos obese cose 203,576 90 


Income—gross 


v.C. 


ROYCE, Secretary. it 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


OS. TURNBULI., Ass’t 


7,135,478 36 


Secretary. 


AS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary. 


Western Department, Chicago, I11.—G.F. BISSELL, Manager; P. P. HEYWOOD, 
Ass’t Mavager. 


Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal.— 


BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 


Metropolitan Department, 50 Wall St., New York —YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 


VOUNG & HODGES, Agents, 50 Wall St., 





New York. 
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THE “PORTER” MEMORIAL SAVANNAH, GA. 
Correspondence solicited for any work 
desired to be set this season. 
new illustrated handbook. free. by mail. 





Send for 
59 Carmine Stree 


MIZMecZoOt 


-6 Re IeaMB> 


t, New York. 

















RELIEF AT LAST. 


ESTERBROOK’S FLYER: No. 531. 
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26 John Stree 


Send for Samples and Prices. 
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you every 


Separato earn its cost for 
Why powered = “inferior system 
Zeother te year ~~} ‘so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
only profitable feature of Agriculture. Properly 
ducted it always pays well, and must 

need a we! perator, and you need 
w baby,” All styles 
ward. Send for new 1 


THE : DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


General Offices ; 


ore LL. 74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


HAVE YOU FIVE_OR MORE COWS ? 
















A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


eon 


Buy the Genuine 





TRADE MAR K 


13.47 ROGERS BROS 





PY stlts, 


> 21 gunauEe RY Sr., 





Spoons, Forks, etc. 
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HERRING'’S 


Champion 


SAFES 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW OF THE 
MANY RECENT TESTIMONIALS ENe 
DORSING THE FIRE-PROOF QUALI- 
TIES OF THE HERRING CHAMPION 
SAFES: 

LInpHUuRST, L. L, June 1th, 1895. 


* We opened our Herring Cha™pion Safe after 
the fire which destroyed our entire plant June 
. Safe was 2! ruins 48 bours. We found the 


contents intact 
VULC aM Mee. co., 
w. Abbott, Sec’y. 





New York, June 7th, 18%. 
“We have pues opened and removed the cop- 
tents of the rge Herring Safe which went 
down with our building on the night of. Avril 
30th. Safe has been under the ruivs until this 


- 


date. We found contents of safe in splendid 
order, and are entirely aotisies. i$ 
. MOHLMAN CO. 





ST. ALBANS, VT., May 23d, 1895. 


“Our large Herring Safe was in the hottest 
part of the fire; convents came out in first-class - 
order. Safe had a splendid test, and stood it 
splendidly.” 

MARSHALL MASON, 
Director, St. Albans Gas-light Co. 


“This Safe was red hot three hours and the 
books were saved.” 
A. M. MASON, Supt. 


ANOTHER: 
ST. ALBANS, Vt., May 23d, 1895. 


“My safe went through a pretty hot siege on 
May i9th. Contents preserved in elegant order.”’ 


J. SHEEHY. 


HERRING SAFE WORKS, 


FRANK O. HERRING, Manager. 
The Ovly Authorized Manufacturers of 


HERRING’S CHAMPION SAFES, 


Bank Safes and Vaults. 
Salesrooms, 365 Broadway, New York 








OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush A:enue, B:iooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


All wearers of artificial teeth wear nothing bat the 
wonderful Mineral Plate. No more mercurial poi- 
soning or nervous diseases arising. Consult 


Drs. ADAMSON & WEBSTER, 
143 W. 3ith Street, New York. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which cou bines 
Heulth, Pleasure, Economy ? 














[f so, send 6 cents fr postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hot: ls, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 

Ontarioand Western Kailwavy; 2,0 feet above the sea; 
location, prices, fares, etc. all in it. In New York at 
No. 2 Battery Place, 16, 171. 371, O44, and 1323 Broadway, 
13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av.. 134'East. 25th St . 24 West 
125th St..251olumbus AV., Ticket Offices toot of Frank. 
lin ana bf Mate 42d ts 5 in Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 86) Ful- 
ton St., 8 B ay 249 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. 
ILLU iSTIA TEL HOMES, containing half-tone 
repronuctions from photographs of 340 of th e hotels, 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
Homes,”’ can be purchased of any ticket agent; 
Eris: %ec. J.C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent 

Beaver St.. N. Y. 

May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be soli at 3:1 Broadway and ferry offices, givi ce = 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer bh 
and also enjoying aday’s fisning = wats delightful 
region ; tickets good retarning May 3 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS. GAGE & PERRY. 
Hotel Brunswick, 








“6 1847" i : gui ns 
: tery N Soutgaree ee cocks ~ eee = BOSTON, 
| mk, INA-LA of Pine, the great Kid UNKLEE;: 
tick sn thniitenanieaitnalsatt wae bear! The Great etiereed A GENT of Pine Med. Co, Sineinnati, 0 BARNES & DUN. 
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